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FAIRY SOAP 


is a real pleasure for toilet 
and bath. Its whiteness— 
its rich, free lather— its re- 
freshing, cleansing qualities 
—are evidence of the choice 
materials used and expert 
skill and care in making. 
















Fairy Soap floats. The oval 

cake fits the hand; it wears 

down to the thinnest wafer 

ala sKeleia ejietemiccbetetcrelercliiaa 
THe NK. FAIRBANK Company 


“Have you 
a little Fairy 
in your home?” 
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E should like to continue 

the sale at present prices for 
a year, as we had planned to do. 
But the war has forced up the cost 
of all raw materials so high that the 
publishers can no longer supply sets 
for us to sell at the present price. 
The enormous demand for the new 
Britannica in this convenient, at- 
tractive form, sold under a sweeping 


SOLE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


guarantee for only $1 down and 
small monthly payments, is rapidly 
exhausting the stock on hand which 
was contracted for before the war, 
when costs were so much lower than 
they are now. 

The entire set will be sent to you 
now for a first payment of only $1, 
with our guarantee of “satisfaction 
or your money back.” Order your 


CHICAGO 





[See the next page] 
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ORDER NOW 


The Britannica will cost $11 te $19 more 
after 7.33 o'clock P. M., Saturday, the 17th of June. 


set now at present prices, before the prices go up. The advance is 
due to circumstances over which we have absolutely no control. 
Paper now costs very much more than it did before the war 
began. Some leathers cost 75 per cent more, and others cannot be 
imported—they are under embargo. So it is with all other items 
in the manufacture of these books. 

Even before June 17th it will probably be impossible for us to 
supply one or two bindings—those in the most expensive leathers, 
because there is an embargo on these leathers and no more can be 
imported from Great Britain. 

ORDER your set now. Youwill find an order form 
on the second page following. Fill out and mail to-day. 


‘hk BRITANNICA is a work that you need. The greatest of 





all reference works in this new edition consists of 29 volumes, with 
more than 30,000 pages. They contain 44,000,000 words. The 
41,000 articles are the work of 1500 experts chosen for their supreme fitness 
from every part of the civilized world. There are about 15,000 pictures and 
maps. An index to the whole work with 500,000 entries makes all its wealth 


of information available. 

Now this entire work will be sent you for a first payment of 
only $1. And we guarantee your complete satisfaction. We 
noe refund every cent you have paid if you return the books, for 
any reason, within three weeks. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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[See order form on second page following] 
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ORDER NOW 


The Britannica will cost $11 to $19 more 
after 7.33 o'clock P. M., Saturday, the 17th of June 


Now you can get the “Handy Volume’”’ issue of this great 
work cheaper than it will ever be again. A complete set, in 
any binding, will be sent you for a first payment of only $1. 


HEN we arranged with the publishers of the new Encyclopaedia 

\ \) Britannica for the ‘Handy Volume”? issue, we contracted for 

some sets printed on standard book paper like that used in school 
books and novels, for the especial use of public libraries and schools. Each 
volume weighs a little over 3 pounds, about twice as much as the correspond- 
ing volume on India paper, and is about twice as thick (2% inches). We call 
these sets “Special Economy” sets. 

They cost less because the paper is less expensive than India paper—and 
you benefit by this saving. You can buy the “Special Economy” set—all 
the new Britannica—for $48 cash, that is, $10.88 less than the cash price 
of the cheapest India paper set-—or for $1 down and 17 payments of $3 
monthly—$12 less than the instalment price of the cheapest set on India 
paper. It is only fair to say that 98 per cent of our sales have been of 
sets printed on India paper. 

It is much better to buy this “Special Economy” set of the Britannica 
than not to buy the new Britannica at all. If you have plenty of shelf 
room for these thicker volumes,—if you want your dollars to go just as far as 
possible, buy the “Special Economy” set. 

Remember all styles will advance in price on June | 7th—this 
‘Special Economy” set and each of the India paper sets. The 
order form on the next page shows the present low prices. Fill it in 
and send it to us to-day so that you may benefit by this big bargain. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


[See guarantee on order form on next page) 
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At sunset in Chicago, 13 BM. dune tT 
a great opportunity ends, 


DON’T WAIT 


ew Hneyclopaedia Britannica (comon) 
**Handy Volume’’ 


will advance in price—$11 on the cheapest binding, $19 on the 
highest-priced binding and proportionally for other bindings. 

Your order must be postmarked before 7.33 P.M. June 17th, 
if it is to be accepted at the present low prices. 

Don’t wait until the last minute. Order to-day. You run no 
risk, for we guarantee your entire satisfaction or your money back. 


Sign this order form now. Mail it to-day. 


THESE PRICES NOT GOOD AFTER JUNE 171TH 
INDIA PAPER SETS 


issue 


To SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Date_ 1916 


hicago 








Please send me a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
**Handy Volume’’ issue: 

India paper, in style a! Seeing marked with an X at 
the right. 

Standard book paper, cloth binding, as marked with an 
X at the bottom of column at the right. 

I enclose $1 as first payment and agree to pay balance in 
monthly payments as specified. You are to give me receipt 
when I have paid in full, and then the Encyclopaedia becomes 
my property. You guarantee that I may return the books 
within three weeks if I am not satisfied and you will send 
my money back. 

I have always been faithful in paying my obligations, and 
am making this statement for the purpose of inducing you 
to grant me this credit and to assure you that you may feel 
safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. 


Name 





State 


Post-office. — = 





Street and No. ——— 
Shipping point, if different from post-office__ 
I have been located in this town since__ 

My profession, business or occupation is__ 


NOTE: To pay cash in full, write only your name, 


Cloth—21 payments of $3.00 monthly. 
Total, $64.00. (Cash price, $58.88.) 
Full Brown Sheep, Morocco Grained— 
21 pz oar nts of $3.50 monthly. Total, 
si4 50. (Cash price, $68. 54.) 
% Crushed Green Morocco, Levant 
Grained- “year ntsof $4. o0monthly. 
Total, $89.00 (Cash price, $81.88. 
Full C hearer) Green Morocco, ea 
Frsined 22 payments¢ f $4, 50 monthly. 
, $100.00, (Cash price, $92.00.) 


“SPECIAL ECONOMY” SETS 
Printed on standard book paper) 
Cloth—17 payments of $3.00 monthly. 
Total, $52.00. (Cash price, $48.00.) 
Note: More than 98% of our orders have 
been for sets printed on India paper. 





(Sign your name here plainly and carefully) 15f 


address and place books are to be sent; check (to the right) the 


binding you want; and enclose the cash price there liste d for that binc ding. 
All prices are figured so low that shipping charges, cannot be prepaid. 


Boxed for shipment, the India paper set 


weighs | ess than 60 pounds, and the “Special Economy”’ set about 120 pounds. We have warehouses in 12 cities and will 


ship your set from the nearest. 
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| Complete Novelette— | 
| 


| “The Escapades of Ann,” . . . . by Randolph Bartlett 
Serials— 
“The Unspeakable Perk,” . . . . by Samuel Hopkins Adams 
“He That Is Without Sin,” . . . by May Edginton 


Appealing Short Stories— 
“The Atonement of Captain Bowlegs,” by Molly Elliot Seawell 
“The Day of Days,”. .... . by L A. R. Wylie 





Sprightly Short Stories— 
“That Morbid Whale,”. . . . . by Bonnie R. Ginger 
“Cupid at the Switchboard,” . . . by Albert Edward Ullman 





|| Sparkling Articles— 
“Messalina: Super-Sinner,” ss. 3 by Albert Payson Terhune 
| “Plays and Players,”. . . . . . by Alan Dale 





| “One is always sure to be entertained by AINSLEE’s.” 








| | The WN. Y. Evening Post. 
AINSLEE’S FOR JULY 
On sale June 13th 15 cents the copy 














Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, NEW HAMPSHIRE (NEAR PORTSMOUTH) 
No Hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty of its location, the attractiveness 
of surroundings and perfection of service. Located on the sea, in the center of a large private park. 
Accommodates 500. Local and long distance telephone in each room. Excellent bathing. 
Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yachting, canoeing, boating, 
deep sea fishing, motoring, well-equipped garage under competent supervision. 
ase Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours nwo 
SYMPHONY Send postal to-day for beautiful illustrated book, telling how easy to reach here from all points. THE CAROLINA 
pecriceeanianse WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY—H. W. PRIEST, Manager sdesncesreaecesl naa 
STAI HUUIAUUNLUGAINAIOUIVUUOLUUSOLUOUUNOOUDOOLUONULASRCUOLSOAOAOPUOGLUL LOGE OOUCSUUUO CSOSA \ Hynitiitiles 
e ~ ™] 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
T the gateway of the White Mountains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Fine golf course, 
saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing, fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the 

best, in New England. Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine motoring, etc. Furnished cottages to rent. 

Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular. Address W. W. BROWN, Hotel Manhattan, 42nd Street, 

New York City. Mr. Brown may be seen, personally, at Hotel Manhattan, from May 15th to June 5th; 

after that date, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

Winter Season: HOTELS INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








A gents and Help Wanted | 4%e2ts aad Help Wanted—Continued. 


GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


. ¥ AGENTS—Sell raincoats; new prop- 

{ MADE $50,000 in five years with | osition. We deliver, collect. Cooper 
a small mail order business; began | earns $5 weekly: sample free. Comer 
with $5, Send for free booklet. Tells | Mfg. Co., 11 Empire St. Dayton, Ohio. 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 


New York. 
“WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES Female tele Wanted 


and pay straight weekly salary of > 
sik" to manor woman with fair | aamunoiate cated deniers, ws tp 
education and good references. No $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. Good- 


Canvassing. Staple line Old-estab- 5 y 
lished firm, G. M. Nichols, Phila- | “c& Drug Co.. Dept. 70, Omaha. Neb. 


delphia, Pa, Pepper Bldg. Wanted—Persons to color art pic- 
BEER IN CONCENTRATED FORM | Cures St ome: casy Work: ne Shocler 
Greatest seller in years. Wonderful Co., Dept. 297, 387 Madison, Chicago 
discovery; makes genuine Beer in a - whe a . - 
minute—just add — Strictly le- B Pane 
gitimate. Every dry section a gold : 
mine. Writeilmmediately forterritory usiness Opportunities 
_ Fre . Trial Offer. ; The Ambrew IS HE CRAZY? The owner ofa 
Co., 5:45 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. plantation in Mississippi is giving 
© " away afew five-acretracts. The only 
i M Ss 3,000 THIS S YEAR. Start condition is that figs be planted. 
na business of your own. Repre- The owner wants ough figs raised 
sent ae yoy "t wo Experience | +, supply a canning inatery “You 
Required, pdherg for great | can secure five acres and an interest 
ee ane, te Company, | in the factory by writing Eubank 
Dent. 21, Washington, D. C. Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
$20 to $35 per month extra money | Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
to any employed person without care for your trees for $6 per month, 
interfering with regular work. No | Your profit should be $1,000 per 
selling, no canvassing. Positively | year. Some think this man Is crazy 
no investment. Unemployed need | for giving away such valuable land, 
not apply. Address The Silver | but there may be method in his 
Mirror Co., Inc., 119 W. Madison St., | ™adness. 
Chicago, IL. 








MEN OF IDEAS and inventive’ 
ability... New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D.C, 












































. 
BIG Kansas Company will start am- Story Writers 

bitious people in fast growing mail 

order business: any locality. Make WANTED—Stories, articles, poems, 


$3000 yearly; spare time; no canvass- | etc. We pay on acceptance. Offers 
ing; no experience; we furnish every- | submitted. Handwritten Mss. ac- 
thing: new unique selling methods | ceptable. Please send prepaid with 
free. Kyestone, Pres. 603 W. 7th, Pitts- | return postage. Cosmos Magazine, 
burg, Kansas. 221 Stewart Bidg., Washington, D.C, 








Old Coins, Etc. 


$4.25 EACH paid for U. 8. Flying 
Eagle Cents dated 1856. Keep all 
money dated before 1895, and send 10c 
at once for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book size 4x7. It may mean 
your fortune. Clarke ¢ Co., Coin 
Dealers, Box 96, Le Roy, N. Y. 








Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manutfacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G St., Washington, 











PATENTS secured through Credit 
System. Send sketch. Free search 
Certificate of Patentability. Book and 
List of Patent Buyers Free. Waters & 
Co., 4307 WwW arder Bldg. Ww ash., D. C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTEC 2 
AND PAY. Advice and 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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eae think what it would cost to send a postal fF 
card to each one of the 2,000,000 buyers of our 
magazines; $20,000.00 and expense of addressing. 
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rates and combination; also closing dates. 


We make it possible to reach them at the rate of $6.00 a line in the Classified ff 
Columns of POPULAR, ALL AROUND, AINSLEE’S, SMITH’S, PEOPLE’Sand fF 
TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINES. Space accepted not less than four nor more than 
thirty lines. Five average words to the line. No display. Uniform type, except 
first few words, which may be in caps. Write for rate card giving separate 
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Cover Design ‘ e e e e . Frederick Alexander Duncan 


The ‘Woman Without a Past. P . Ethel Watts Mumford 
Complete Novelette 


The Traitor. Short Story , ; . George Weston 


A Song. Poem ° ° ° . . Anna Alice Chapin 
The Unspeakable Perk. Serial , . Samuel Hopkins Adams 
The Vanishing Lady. Short Story . F. Berkeley Smith 

The Fawn Speaks. Poem ‘ . . Marguerite Mooers Marshall 
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Jeanne de Lamotte: the “‘Queen’s Necklace” Heroine. 
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Brides and berries come in June—but no matter when the 

come there is Shredded Wheat Biscuit to welcome them wit 

health, contentment and happy days. In all the joys of Jane 
there is nothing to compare with 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
and Strawberries 


a combination that is deliciously wholesome and nourishing and 
is easily and quickly prepared. All the goodness of the whole 
wheat grain made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and 
baking. Each little loaf of baked whole wheat is a good meal in 
itself, containing all the strength-giving nutriment needed 

for a half day’s work. 


Heat one or more Shredded Wheat Biscuits in 
the oven to restore their crispness; cover with 
strawberries prepared as for ordinary serving ; 
pour over them cream or milk and sweeten to 
suit the taste. Deliciously nourishing and satis- 
fying with any kind of berries, or fresh fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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VALESKA 


SURATT’S 


PERSONAL MESSAGE TO 


Readers of Ainmslee’s Magazine 


Revealing Secrets That Have Made Her One of the Most Beautiful 
of Screen Actresses 


By VALESKA SURATT 


ETTING down to “brass 
tacks” is mighty good 
business—sometimes. 

Remember when 
father used to use that brass-tack 
tone of voice, and we wondered 
if he knew just how bad our 
school report was or if mother 
had told him how long we sat out 
on the porch last night with Jack? 
The same “jumpy” feeling came in 
our throats a few years later, when 
hubby got down to brass tacks 
about that bill for the new spring 
bonnet. 

Now don’t get scared, girls, I’m 
not going to scold you for your 
school reports, for holding hands, 
or for not being able to resist that 
peachy spring bonnet. 

Not I, because I plead guilty on 
all those counts myself. But I am going 
to get down to brass tacks about your per- 
sonal appearance. By personal appear- 
ance I don’t mean whether you should 
wear a short skirt and high shoes or 
whether you should wear the new hoop 
skirt and low shoes. That’s up to your 
individual taste. What I do want to do 
is have a real serious, chummy talk 





with you about the care of your hair 

complexion—your facial appearance 
in general. 

want to impress upon you that to 
neglect your appearance is about the most 
foolish thing you can do, because such 
neglect will some day make you very 
unhappy. I want you to try my 
formulas that I know, from per- 
sonal experience, are truly and 
remarkably effective. They are 
easy to prepare, and the cost is so 
reasonable that you cannot afford 
to miss the opportunity. 

[ had a great many failures 
before I struck the right thing. 
Whether you are satisfied with what you are 
using now or not, just try one of these formulas, 
nd I am sure you will agree with me that they 
urpass anything you have ever used. The simple 
ingredients for making up these formulas can be 


Please mention this magazine 























VALESKA SURATT 
She has her own ideas about : , 
Beauty Making that have In making up this formula your- 
made her famous . 


when answering advertisements. 





obtained at drug stores and 
many department stores. 
Try these first, and if you 
cannot obtain them 
easily, write to my 
secretary in Chi- 
cago, whose ad- 
dress you will 
find later on, 
and you will be 
supplied quickly, 
by return mail, at the 
same cost which you 
would have to pay the 
druggist. 

Now let’s get down to the brass 
tacks. Suppose we start with the 
hair. Making the hair grow was 

a great problem to me. Thick 

bunches of hair would come out 

on my comb. I really feared bald- 
ness. Finally I came to the in- 
evitable conciusion that the hair 
must have nourishment instead of 
mere stimulation to keep it in good 
condition. With this proper nour- 
ishment, it is remarkable indeed 
what results may be accomplished in 
hair growth. I have known cases 





[ 
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where, as a result, hair would stop 
falling after a certain formula of mine 
had been used only a few days. There 
were no more thick strands of hair 
coming out and entangling itself on the 
comb. 
I believe I could make a great real of 
money with this formula by putting it 
up in form ready to use, and selling 
it, but I am content to give it here for 
the lasting benefit of all womankind. 
If you will be faithful in its use, and, 
above all, use it liberally, I know you 
will be mighty glad you read this 
little chat. 


self at home in a few moments, you 
have over a pint of this wunexcelled hair 
tonic. This would cost about two dollars at the 
stores, so you see how economical this formula 
is to you—and it gives real results, besides. 
Simply mix half a pint of alcohol with the 














amount of water, or, if you prefer, use 
bay rum and add one ounce of beta 
quinol. The ‘beta quinol will cost you fifty cents 
at any drug store. In applying this, simply 
pour a little in a small glass or eyecup, and then 
dip a toothbrush into the tonic and apply to the 


same 
a pint of 


scalp, rubbing freely. The toothbrush should be 
used for no other purpose, of course—or any 
small brush will do. In this way it will take 


you but a couple of minutes to go over the scalp 
thoroughly. Do this every day. 

Now, there’s another important point about 
hair health. This is a cleanly scalp. When oily 
accumulations and scurf form on the scalp, as 
they always do, the vigor of hair roots is affected. 
Soap and brush will not completely dissolve these 
accumulations. Here is a suggestion: Dissolve 
a teaspoonful of eggol in a cup of hot water. 
Apply to the hair for a head wash. Use like 
any ordinary shampoo. 

You will be astonished how wonderfully clean 
the hair and scalp will be, every particle of scurf 
and dirt eliminated from the smallest pores. This 
allows the hair tonic given above to produce its 
results more quickly and decisively. At the drug 
store you can get enough eggol for twenty-five 
cents to give you a dozen delightful shampoos. 

As for wrinkles—I used to look upon them 
much as the drying of an apple skin foretells the 
passing of youth that can never return. Since 
| have worked out for myself the problem of rid- 
ding myself of these check marks of nature’s 
bookkeeper, I have changed my mind. 1 think 
there is no excuse nowadays for the presence 
of wrinkles. Results from the use of my wrinkle 
formula have proven this to be true. 

I want every girl and woman who 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE to try this formula: Into 
a bowl pour half a pint of hot water. Add 
slowly two ounces of eptol and stir const: intly 
until it begins to cream. Remove from the fire 
and add a tablespoonful of glycerin, stirring until 
cold. This will give you a large quantity of fine, 
white, satiny cream. ‘Use it freely and your face 
will resume the freshness and vigor of youth. 
Enough eptol to make the above formula will 
cost you only fifty cents at any first-class drug 
or department store. Lines of age, crow’s feet, 
the flabbiness of the flesh, all will be replaced 
by a plump fullness I mean it will absolutely do 
this very thing if you are faithful, and, above 
all, liberal in its use. 

Now for the complexion. This 
hard nut to crack, because everything I had pre- 
viously used seemed to take an age to produce 
even the slightest result. Finally I hit upon a 
formula which I prize among my greatest—it is 
indeed a jewel. This must be used very liberally 
and every day—twice a day, if possible. You 
will find 1t economical enough to do this, and you 
will succeed. Besides, it is very simple to make, 
and takes but a few moments. Here it is: Bring 
a pint of water to the boiling point. Add slowly 
one ounce of zintone, and stir until all is dis- 
solved. Then add two tablespoonfuls of glycerin. 
Fifty cents’ worth of zintone will make a pint 
of this excellent beauty cream. 

There is no reason for having a sallow, muddy, 
spotty complexion. This gives a most adorable 
purity to the complexion, your mirror will make 
you happy, and you will realize I have given you 
something really worth while. 

To remove blackheads, big and little, get some 
powdered neroxin from your druggist for about 
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fifty cents. Sprinkle a little on a hot, wet sponge, 
and rub briskly for a minute or two over the 
blackheads. You will be surprised how they will 
disappear in a few minutes. It is injurious to the 
skin to try to pick out or sweat out blackheads. 
Sweating makes the pores large. The method | 
suggest is entirely unique, and works in a few 
moments. 

There is nothing that will remove superfluous 
hair so magically and so perfectly as sulfo solu 
tion. It simply dissolves the hair instead of 
burning it off like. pastes and powders, and will 
not redden, irritate, or injure the skin. It can 
be used on the tenderest parts of the body. It 
removes all the superfluous hairs perfectly, 
whether heavy or bristly, and leaves the skin *” 
and smooth. No one can tell you have used ¢ 
depilatory. You can secure sulfo solution Te 
one dollar from your druggist. There is nothing 
else that will actually dissolve hair away. This 
will, and it is safe. 

I have tried a great many kinds of face powder, 
and with poor satisfaction. I finally worked out 
one of my own, that is now sold by most depart 
ment and drug stores and known as the Valeska 
Suratt Face Powder, at fifty cents for an extra- 
large box in flesh, white, or brunette. You will 
notice the extraordinary fineness of this powder. 
It is unlike nearly all others I have ever used, 
being entirely free from chalkiness and being “in- 
visible” when applied. It gives, for this reason, 
a charm to the skin almost impossible to produce 
by any other face powder I know. 

In closing, I want to call your attention to the 
coupon below, which I asked to be added to this 
article, because if no drug store is convenient, or 
if your druggist happens not to have the articles 
you want on hand, it will be easier for you to 
send the coupon instead of writing a letter. | 
have arranged to have a supply of each of the 
necessary articles on hand to supply those who 
cannot reach a drug or department store to get 
them. Simply cut out the coupon below, fill in 
with your name and address, indicate what 
articles you want, inclose the price, and mail it 
to “Secretary to Valeska Suratt, 392 Thompson 
Bldg., Chicago, III.” 

Last, but not least, I want to 
unusual opportunity to get a ner 
dinary perjume. It happens to be 
me, Out I think it is worthy of my 
delicate, so lasting, so new ai unique 
ing in scent, “Valeska Suratt Perfume 


give you an 
and extraor 
named after 
friends, so 
ly fascinat 


you 






will send only fifty cents to the address gives 
here, a full-size $1.00 bottle of this surpassing 
perfume will be sent you at once 


I feel now I have done my part in aiding thou- 
sands of my sisters in attaining the charms they 
all have a right to have, a skin adorable, queenly 
hair, and an unspeakable atmosphere of elegance 
and sweetness. Always yours, 

VALESKA SurRATT. 





Secretary to VALESKA SURATT, 
3 Thompson Build'ng, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, at once, transportation paid, the fol- 
lowing articles, for which I enclose the sum of : 
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The Woman Without a Past 





HE trouble began on a keen night 
in March. Langstaff let him- 
self into his home with his 

latchkey, threw off his ovércoat, and 
glanced resentfully at the hall clock, 
which greeted him with two soft bell 
tones. He was weary and disgusted. 
He had just sewed up Mrs. Emilie 
Porozzi’s head for the second time in 
six weeks, both visits having been con- 
sequent upon differences of opinion 
between Emilie and her Nicolo. He 
dearly wanted to report Nicolo’s doings 
to the police, but the six months of his 
sojourn in Newtonport Mills had effec- 
tually taught him to let the foreign pop- 
ulation and their highly colored affairs 
alone. 

Young, handsome, boyishly fond of 
gayety and excitement, and _ blessed 
with an income that made him inde- 
pendent of his profession, Blair Lang- 
staff was the last man on earth for the 
position of company physician of the 
Benton Mills. He had taken the posi- 
tion on the advice of his guardian, 
Bowles Clayton, one of the partners in 
the concern, who had decided that 
his young cousin’s overpolish needed 
scratching on hardpan. 

“A year in that swarm will take the 
nonsense out of you, young man,” 
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Clayton had said. “You’ll learn more 
human nature and practical healing in 
that sink of iniquity than you ever will 
hanging around a city office waiting 
for patients. Go to it and forget that 
you don’t have to make your living.” 
Langstaff had taken the older man’s 
advice, and was finding the experience 
chastening in the highest degree. He 
hated the reek of soft coal; he hated 
the dullness of the little New England 
mill town; his gorge rose at the squalid, 
criminal hive of “the Colony,” the hill 
on the right bank of the river which 
had been appropriated and densely set- 
tled by the swarming foreign popula- 
tion. He loathed even the little yel- 
house that displayed his 
doorplate. It stood between the Col- 
ony and its more respectable neigh- 
bor, Old Newtonport, its tiny lawn sep- 
arated from the pavement by a dam- 
aged privet hedge whose very odor was 
an offense in its owner’s nostrils. Be- 
hind it lurked a portable garage, so 
small that it looked as if the doctor’s 
car could get into it only by force. The 
automobile alone indicated Langstaff’s 
independent income. It was a first- 
class touring car, high powered and 
well equipped. 
Wearily and perseveringly Langstaff 
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had plowed through month after month 
of hard work. Clayton had predicted 
that he wouldn’t “have the grit to stick 
it out,” so stick it out he must. But 
to-night the sordidness and monotony 
of the life he had been living for the 
last six months seemed unendurable. 

Swearing gently under his breath, he 
switched on the electric light in the 
pantry dnd investigated the ice box, to 
see what his housekeeper had had the 
grace to leave there. A moment later 
he was seated in his leather armchair— 
relic of his Harvard days—before a 
spread of cheese and chicken, beer, and 
the hitherto unperused Sunday paper; 
it was Tuesday. 

The New York papers! How, in 
his exile, he looked forward to their 
perusal! They were the one relief 
from the sordid tasks of his practice. 
In those highly colored pages he could 
read of events, and forget the stitches 
in Emilie’s none-too-clean scalp. All 
Europe embattled was athrill with hor- 
rors; Mexico cutting her own throat 
presented a spectacle of tragedy to 
which distance lent glamour; the flam- 
ing Orient opened a door of romance; 
even New York, with burning subways, 
3elgian-relief entertainments, and per- 
fervid divorce suits, offered a field of 
interest. Blair scanned the headlines: 

“Elopement of Pickle Heiress” ; “Ex- 
Show” 


plosion in Moving-picture 


Cruisers Torpedoed” ; “Dancer 


“Two 
Breaks Her Toe”; “Young Singer Dis- 
appears”; “General Villa Reported 
Married. Unconfirmed Report that the 
Mexican Leader was Married in San 
Luneto to Signora Monte, Granddaugh- 
ter of General Santa Ana.” Blair 
grinned. That at least was a new one 
on the bandit chief. 

Miss Kathleen Cosway, pupil of Angelotte, 
whose operatic début was the season’s musi- 
cal sensation, has disappeared from Rome. 
Letters announcing her intention to return 
to America were received early in January, 
but no word has come from her since and 


nothing can be learned of her whereabouts. 
It is conjectured that she may have sailed 
from Genoa. The consuls have been noti- 
fied to make every effort 

Blair shrugged wisely; a press agent 
had hit on a brand-new “gag”. 

Lydia Kikovitchka fell upon the stage of 
the Century Opera House, dislocating her 
left great toe, which is insured for seventy- 
five thousand dollars. The insurance com- 
panies have called their own doctor in con- 
sultation. 

Langstaff threw down the disap- 
pointing sheet; the news was, after all, 
rather tame. Yet compared with a 
day’s happenings in Newtonport Mills! 

For the thousandth time, he made 
up his mind to chuck the job; for the 
thousandth time, he told himself that 
he had been a fool to follow his guard- 
ian’s advice. If only Clayton hadn't 
seen fit to go off on a prolonged vaca- 
tion and leave the works in charge of 
Bouton, his partner, things might have 
been less appallingly dull. But Bouton 
disliked young Doctor Langstaff, and 
the doctor disliked Bouton. Bouton 
considered Langstaff a cub anda trou- 
ble maker, for the doctor had precipi- 
tated a strike among the Italian hands 
in retaliation for a complaint lodged 
against the principal padrone of the 
Colony, Salviotti, because of his too 
free use of the stiletto. Bouton had ex- 
plained in no uncertain terms that he 
did not 


‘3 
labor 


intend to have his 


pur- 
veyors interfered with in the use of 
the stiletto or 
dagos murdered only one another, it 


anything else. If the 


was not a white man’s business. 
Langstaff had been properly taught 
his place, and had acquired a pessimis- 
tic conviction that crime in the Colony 
was a necessity with which it was hope- 
less to interfere. As for romance and 
adventure, they were myths, and chiv- 
alry a dream. The only way to live 
was to close one’s eyes to everything 
except making good. Yet even as 
Langstaff ate his crackers and cheese 
and drank his prosaic beer and growled 
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at the paucity of yellow news, adven- 
ture and romance were hurrying to- 
ward him. 

He sighed as he drained his glass, 
turned off the lights, entered the nar- 
row hall, and glanced at the clock— 
thereby learning that it was now two- 
thirty a. m. He stretched his hand 
to the switch and paused. Somethirg 
had fallen heavily against his door. 
There was a queer, smothered, inar- 
ticulate sound outside. Langstaff 
slipped the bolt. He was not unused 


to these hurry callers and expected 
to see a gesticulating, breathless for- 


eigner. Instead, the glare of the drop- 
light illumined the strangest vision he 
had ever seen—a girl in a shroud, a 
girl with eyes as blue as sapphires, with 
long braids of red hair. Even in that 
moment of surprise, he mentally noted 
that they were of an impossible red. 
Those two great plaits that framed her 
face and hung below her waist were 
dyed. 

She flung out hands as transparent 
and bloodless as alabaster. 


“I want the doctor,” she whispered. 


, 


“The doctor? Come in,” said Lang- 
staff. He drew her in and closed the 
door. 

In the clear overhead light, the face 
of his visitor showed so thin and 
drawn that it matched the pale, power- 
less hands and the grim garment that 
covered her. Langstaff’s amazement 
held him speechless. Then her help- 
lessness called to him. He led her 
into the consulting room, turned on the 
light, and eased her gently into the 
capacious chair. She sank into it with 
shuddering completeness. She was 
shivering with cold, her feet were bare, 
and the hem of her robe was stained 
with earth and blood. 

“What can I do for you?” he’ said 
mechanically. 

“Hide me,” she answered. 

“Insane,” thought Langstaff. 

He found his brandy flask and 


, 


quickly forced a drink between her 
stiffened lips. He lit the gas log, threw 
his overcoat about her, and eagerly 
watched the faint color flow to her 
face and the slow relaxation of her 
shivering limbs. 

“Now,” he said, “that’s better. Don’t 
be afraid. I'll hide you, if it’s neces- 
sary. But I must know everything if 
I’m to help you.” 

He stared at her. What a bitter 
shame it was that a creature of such 
beauty should be demented! She 
looked at him with questioning, terri- 
fied eyes, and he noted the gray shad- 
ows that ringed them, and the gaunt 
tightness of the skin about her Jovely 
mouth, 

“You look starved,” he added. “I 
think you’d better eat a little some- 
thing. Try a bit of this chicken.” 

She took it eagerly and ate raven- 
ously, her eyes turning hungrily to the 
plate. 

“Not too much all at once,” he said 
gently, placing temptation beyond her 
reach. “I'll get you a glass of milk 
presently. Now, tell me, who are you, 
and what are you doing in Newtonport 
Mills? You don’t come from here, I’m 
sure.” 

“Newtonport Mills?’ 
“T didn’t know where I was.’ 

She even worse than he 
feared, poor child! 

“Your friends,” he persisted, “your 
relatives—who are they?” 

Her lips trembled. Two great tears 
filmed her eyes and rolled down her 
wan cheeks. 

“V’ll—I’'ll have to tell you all, I 
know,” she said. “To begin with, the 
one thing I am sure of is my hair. It 
was not like that.” 

“Tt’s very beautiful hair,” he ob- 
served soothingly. “What’s wrong 
with it?” 

“Tt wasn’t that color before—I know 
it wasn’t. It was brown, I think. It 
was one of the first things I noticed 


, 


she repeated. 


’ 


was had 
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when I woke up—my hair. I couldn’t 
realize it was mine at first.” 

He fingered one of the heavy braids. 
Color and texture showed that it had 
been bleached and then henna colored. 

“Why,” he wondered, “take such 
trouble with a lunatic’s hair? It would 
have been more like an attendant to cut 
it short and avoid the care of that 
tangled mane.” 

“Tt’s been dyed,” he said aloud. “I 
can see that. Tell me, if you can, why 
are you dressed in a”—he caught him- 
self—‘in this sort of a dress?” 

“It’s what I had on,” she answered. 
“Oh, I was so cold when I was run- 
ning away—so cold! I might have 
stolen the woman’s shawl, but I was 
afraid to waken her.” 

“You certainly should have had a 
shawl,” he agreed, “on a night like this. 
How far did you have to walk?” 

“T ran as hard as I could for four 
or five blocks: Then I saw some men 


coming out of a long house painted 


green. It had an arc light before it, 
and a gold sign that said ‘Tony Cos- 
tello’’ The men were drunk, all but 
one. They were talking in Italian. I 
hid in a doorway till they passed. The 
sober man was Salviotti.” She shiv- 
ered. “Then I ran on again and at 
last I came to streets with American 
names. I thought the only person for 
me to go to would be a doctor, or a 
clergyman, or some one like that. I 
knew I couldn’t go into any one of 
these houses and have them believe me. 
They’d turn me over to the police, and 
Salviotti said he ‘had the police fixed’. 
The globe over your porch was shin- 
ing, and I read your name, ‘Doctor 
Langstaff,’ on the plate. I couldn’t 
have gone any farther anyway—so I— 
I—came—in 4) 

“What is your name?” he asked, and 
regretted the simple question as her 
haunted eyes again filled with tears. 

“T don’t know,” she whispered. 
“That’s one of the terrible things. I’ve 


tried and tried to remember something 
of the time before I woke up, and I 
can’t. I don’t know who I am, or 
where I came from, or who my people 
are. J] only—I do know I’m not Ital- 
ian, although I speak it. I know my 
hair wasn’t red. I know / never lived 
as these Italians live. I’m terribly 
afraid of them. I’m very valuable to 
them in the show they give. I heard 
them talking about it.” She shuddered. 

“Rest a little now,” he said. “You 
shall have my bed, and I’ll sleep down 
here, and to-morrow we'll decide what 
is to be done. I'll give you some 
brandy and milk, and then you mustn’t 
talk any more to-night.” 

He left in a whirl of thoughts. His 
belief in her insanity was slipping away 

at least he saw that it was no longer 
a question of violent dementia. Now 
it seemed a case of amnesia, of loss of 
identity. She was obviously not of Sal- 
viotti’s class. Her description of Tony 
Costello’s place of evil fame had been 
accurate. Salviotti had bragged, she 
had said, that he had fixed the police. 

To his cost, Doctor Langstaff knew 
of the power of the big padrone. It 
was Salviotti who had taught him how 
useless it was to interfere in the Col- 
ony. It was Salviotti’s boycott that had 
made Bouton hate the doctor for a 
bungling, meddling fool. 

As Langstaff poured the milk from 
the bottle into a glass, he came to a de- 
cision. For the present—at least until 
he had investigated the matter thor- 
oughly—the police should know noth- 
ing of his strange patient. In some 
roundabout way he must learn if re- 
quests for information concerning her 
had been lodged at local headquarters. 
He hesitated, knowing the long ears 
and loose tongues of the telephone op- 
erators, but, finally deciding, he called 
the office of the Messenger, Newton- 
port’s one newspaper, and asked for 
Telmack. The night @ditor’s voice 
sounded over the wire. 
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“Hello, old sport. You just caught 
me—I’m off. Anything stirring?” 

“No,” said Langstaff. “Just got in 
from a case and felt sort of wakeful. 
Drop in on your way home and have 
a bite with me, will you?” 

Telmack read “news” in the guarded 
speech, 

“All right,” he yawned into the re- 
ceiver. “I'll be with you in about ten 
minutes.” 

The doctor sighed with relief and, 
glass in hand, returned to his patient. 
He found her with closed eyes, seem- 
ingly asleep. 

“Come,” he pleaded gently. 
this.” 

Obediently she drank and, without 
unclosing her sapphire eyes, sighed 
again and slept. 

Langstaff looked at her, then tiptoed 
from the room and up to his own 
bedroom. He drew the shades, pre- 


“Drink 


pared the narrow bed, and laid out one 


of his own dressing gowns. Then he 
hesitated. With the morning would 
come Eulalia, the maid of all work. 
Eulalia dwelt in the Colony. It might 
be well to keep her in ignorance of 
the girl’s presence. There was the 
guest room across the hall. He would 
keep the key and minister to her wants 
himself until he could find a safe ref- 
uge for her. He would pay Eulalia off 
in the morning and discharge her. The 
box would afford 


depletion of the ice 


a good excuse. For weeks, now, he 
had winked at the pilfering that had 
undoubtedly reduced the high cost of 
living to Eulalia’s family. 

He opened the disused guest room, 
raised the window to air its mustiness, 
turned down the covers of the bed, 
transferred the dressing gown, and 
turned on the heat. Descending to the 
lower floor, he brought cloths, a basin 
of warm water, and alcohol, and, 
kneeling before the girl, bathed her 
bloodstained feet with the tenderness 
of a mother. How small they were, 


those slender feet—the skin how fine! 
Their soles were as soft as the palm 
of a pampered hand. Until this night’s 
mad escape, they had not been set to 
floor or pavement for many days, per- 
haps weeks. She did not ‘move or 
waken. 

He was bent above his task when his 
bell rang. As a matter of precaution, 
he closed the consultation-room door 
before opening that leading to the 
street. But the light revealed only Tel- 
mack. The little man’s alert eyes took 
in Langstaff’s tall figure, his coatless 
torso, rolled-up sleeves, and the bath 
towel lying across his arm. He stepped 
in quickly. 

“Um,” he said, “something doing? 
I thought so.” He jerked his round, 
birdlike head toward the consulting 
room. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, answering 
both the question and the nod, “In 
there. I don’t know just what to do. 
You may be able to help. Come in 
and have a look.” He wanted to watch 
Telmack’s face when he should see the 
girl. 

Telmack stopped short, staring at 
her in amazement. 

“Is she dead?” he asked in an awed 
voice. “Lord, what a beauty! Who 
is she?” 

“She's 
Her 
I’ve just 


exhaustion. 
feet are all cut and scratched. 
been washing them. Look 
at that.” The doctor raised a slender 
foot, gently turning it. “See that?’ 
he repeated. “And what do you make 
of her wearing that thing?” with a ges- 
ture toward the white lawn garment. 

“A shroud!” Telmack whispered in 
wonder. ‘“What’s the answer? A too- 
hasty burial?” 

“I’m going to carry her upstairs 
now,” said Langstaff. “I’m going to 
put her in the guest room, and keep 
Eulalia oftt of it. She’s something 
those devils in the Colony have kid- 
naped, or I miss my guess. Wait a 


sleeping from 








minute and I'll be down and tell you 
all I know.” 

He lifted the light weight in his arms 
and strode up the stairs, laid his bur- 
den on the bed, tucked in the covers, 
and locked the door, taking the key. 
Below, he found Telmack pacing the 
floor, a frown on his face. 

“Say,” he said suddenly as Lang- 
staff appeared, “I think I know who 
your visitor is. Ripley came in from 
the police station with a story that the 
Italian boss had been in asking the po- 
lice to locate a girl, a sort of half-witted 
relation of a visiting cousin of his, who 
had wandered off. He showed a birth 
certificate, proving that she was born 
in this country and not to be- de- 
ported if found. His description fits 
exactly, and he seemed very anxious. 
You’d better turn in your information 
at once.” 

“I will not,” said Langstaff doggedly. 
“Wait till you hear what she told me 
and then talk.” 

Telmack listened in silence as the 
doctor repeated the conversation, his 
bright eyes growing brighter as the tale 
progressed. 

“You see,” said Langstaff—and, in 
spite of himself, a pleading note found 
its way into the voice he tried to make 
judicial—“she’s a lady unquestionably. 
She speaks and looks and acts the lady. 
She’s in terror of those people, I tell 
you. But she has no more idea of who 
she is than a week-old baby. She’s lost 
her identity. It’s for us to find out 
who she is. You know if that gang 
gets hold of her again—and trust Sal- 
viotti to have everything framed legally 
—they’ll have her spirited away—for 
ransom, or whatever crime _ they’re 
working—and she’ll not have a chance 
to escape again.” 

“T should think,’ ruminated Tel- 
mack, “that the best thing would be to 
take her in your motor over to the 
State asylum and have her put under 
observation.” 
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The doctor shook his head. 

“Her so-called relatives would take 
her right out, if they got a writ and 
gave assurance that they were able and 
willing to take care of her. I can’t 
see any safety for her if she’s allowed 
to fall into their clutches. / can’t prove 
she isn’t everything that Salviotti says 
she is. No, Telmack, she’ll have to be 
hidden till we can get at the root of all 
this. Haven’t you got a good Italian 
reporter who’s in the know about 
what’s going on in the Colony? Didn’t 
you tell me about a chap who covers 
that news for you and does Sunday 
specials? Could you trust him to find 
out what she means—what sort of a 
show they could give with her that 
she’d be worth a lot of money for? 
She’s too weak to do any stunts—she’s 
half starved. Can’t you turn your man 
loose on this for a couple of days?” 

Telmack considered a moment. 

“Yes,” he decided. “I'll do it. It 
seems only fair. But if I’m going to 
conspire with you, I’d better get out 
of here before any one sees me—even 
a milk-wagon driver. Those dagos 
are pretty slick when it comes to the 
dark and underhand. Good night, 
Langstaff. But I tell you right now 
you'll be in most infernally wrong if 
that young woman is located in your 
first-floor front, and it won't be only 
Black Hands that’ll be raised against 
you, believe me! All the same, you’re 
a brick, and I'll send out my sleuth. 

“By the way, Salviotti had with him 
the man who claims to be this girl’s 
father. Ripley said he was an awful- 


‘looking animal—tall, thin, devil-faced, 


regular Mephisto. Doesn’t sound much 
like the progenitor of that piece of 
porcelain upstairs, does it? Well, I’m 
off. Go to bed and get some rest your- 
self. You look all in.” The older 
man reached up and affectionately 
patted the broad shoulder of the wor- 
ried young physician. “Go to bed, 
knight-errant. Just the same, you’ve 
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got one grand little story here in the 
making.” 

Left alone, Langstaff made his 
rounds, securing every door and win- 
dow. He found his revolver, broke it, 
and assured himself that its six cham- 
bers were loaded before he placed it 
on the night stand by his bed and 
turned in. 

Weary though he was, he could not 
sleep. A thousand questions rose be- 
fore him, demanding answers. The 
vision of the girl herself drifted before 
his tired, aching eyes with photographic 
detail—the startling sapphire eyes, 
vivid with life in her colorless face, 
with its waxen perfection of feature; 
the sharp line of cheek and chin; the 
broad forehead from which the 
strange, almost magenta-colored hair 
grew in crisp waves; the dark, fine line 
of the eyebrows, as narrow and de- 
fined as the eyebrows of a Chinese 
woman ; the frail lily stem of her neck; 
the emaciated body under the lank lawn 
folds. What was the riddle of her his- 
tory? Why were her poor torn feet 
as delicate as those of a person long 
bedridden, when yet she had found 
strength to run over the cruel pave- 
ments for half a mile or more before 
falling exhausted at his door? He felt 
that the girl and her mystery had come 
to take full possession of him. He was 
selected by fate, chosen out of all the 
world by something more than chance, 
for the quest of her lost personality, 
for the sheltering of this wandering 
ego without a past. And the first and 
only way to serve her was to protect 
the secret of her presence in his home. 

He fell into troubled sleep at last, 
and awoke with a sense of responsi- 
bility that at first he could not identify. 
Then he sat up with sudden recollec- 
tion and a stab of fear. The last was 
occasioned by the familiar sound of 
Eulalia moving about downstairs. Eu- 
lalia, fat, middle-aged, stupid, neverthe- 
less spelled danger. She represented 


the violent, superstition-ridden, crime- 
infested, pullulating hordes of the Col- 
ony, with its dense thousands of un- 
digested foreigners, its mixture of 
races, each more irresponsible, vicious, 
and reckless than the last—the filthy 
whirlpool of life that had spewed forth 
his helpless charge and that would, he 
knew, bend its fierce energies to draw 
her once more into its black vortex. 
Eulalia must be got rid of, and that 
quickly. 

Langstaff rose hastily, tubbed and 
dressed, and sallied out into the pas- 
sage. Before the locked door he hesi- 
tated, not daring to enter, lest the un- 
accustomed sound reach the ears of the 
Italian woman. He descended hastily 
with assumed anger, to which his nerv- 
ousness lent force. 

Eulalia was on her knees, scrubbing 
the floor of the consultation room. She 
lifted her full-jowled face and sat on 
her heels to meet the storm. Her con- 
science was sufficiently guilty to make 
her accept the scolding meekly. She 
had wondered why it had not come be- 
fore, for her pilferings from the larder 
had been overbold. Now she blubbered 
forth a tangled tale of sickness and 
many small children, a husband out of 
work, the demands of the padrone, the 
labor unions, and a dozen other causes; 
wept and begged and promised never 
in the future to appropriate so much 
as a box of matches; called attention 
to the fact that she worked for the 
illustrious signor with gladness, not 
even objecting to cleaning up dreadful 
messes, such, for instance, as_ that 
which now occupied her ministering 
hands. 

Langstaff realized with a gasp and a 
pound of the heart that he had come 
upon her in the act of removing the 
basin and cloths he had used the night 
before in attendance on his guest. He 
paused abruptly, and Eulalia continued 
to wail her contritions, amazed to find 
her easy-going employer inflexible. 
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She was to go, he informed her, at 
once. No, he would not partake of 
breakfast prepared by her thieving 
hands; he did not wish to look upon 
her again. When a worn-out doctor 
returned from performing operations 
on thankless people with broken heads, 
he at least had a right to expect that 
his ice box should not be looted of all 
but scraps, and only one bottle of beer 
left out of a whole dozen. Eulalia 
could take her unearned week’s wages 
and go. 

Eulalia. was puzzled. That she 
should be sent packing was only right 
and natural—but why pay her? Why 
not make use of her services at least 
for the day? She hauled herself to 
her feet, seized the bill he tossed to 
her, and waddled tearfully to the 
kitchen. Langstaff followed her, and 
with a stony glare watched her put on 
her small, thin white shawl with its 
border of red roses and her large 
woolen gloves and, with many protesta- 
tions to all the saints, take her tearful 
departure. He sighed with relief as 
the door closed behind her. Eulalia 
waddled down the short garden path, 
clicked the gate, and turned to look 
back at the bachelor Eden from which 
she had been evicted. 

It had been a nice, profitable job, 
with excellent pickings. She sighed. 
Then she noticed that the window of 
‘the always closed guest room was wide 
open, its white curtains stirring in the 
draft. Between them she caught a 
glimpse of the doctor’s tall figure, and 
as she turned heavily homeward, her 
Latin mind was busy. 

The doctor stood at the foot of the 
guest-room bed, looking down at its oc- 
cupant. She was even more’ wonder- 
ful than he had remembered; she was 
an even deeper enigma. 

Her sleep was heavy, like a coma- 
tose condition. His coming had not 
awakened her. She did not stir when 
he spoke. He lifted her hand and felt 


her pulse, frowned at its faintness, and, 
leaning over, raised her to a sitting 
position. He flipped her pale cheeks 
quickly with his fingers, hating himself 
for the seeming indignity. 

“Come!” he called. “Come! 
up ye 

There followed a long pause that 
frightened him; then her great eyes 
slowly opened, seeming to envelop him 
in blue light, and—wonder of wonders! 
—she smiled. For the flash of that 
smile, her whole face became radiant 
—she was another person; a gay, whim- 
sical, merry soul glanced quickly from 
the window of her being and then re- 
treated. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘Where am 
I? JI never saw this room before, did 
IP” 

“No,” he said, “never. I carried you 
up here last night. You fell asleep in 
the chair. Do you remember about last 
night ?” 

“Yes,” she exclaimed eagerly.. “I re- 
member everything. You wanted me 
to have some milk, didn’t you?” He 
nodded. “Then you went out of the 
room and I got dizzy—then nothing. 
You—you didn’t tell the police?” 
There was sudden terror in her voice. 

“No, no,” he reassured her. “How 
do you feel—stronger ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “ever so much. 
I could get up, I think.” 

He handed her his dressing gown, 
slipping it over her shoulders. She 
was engulfed in its folds, as ridicu- 
lously as a child dressed in grown-up 
garments. She gave a gleeful chuckle. 
Again that elfin personality smiled -and 
was gone. She slipped to her feet to 
the floor and drew them up with a lit- 
tle whimper of pain. 

“Don’t try it,” he advised. “I’ll bring 
you some breakfast, and then I’ll dress 
those scratches. Lie back and be com- 
fortable. Don’t worry. You're quite 
safe.” 

He went downstairs, regretting that 
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he had not taken his servant’s sugges- 
tion as to breakfast. He felt pitifully 
thumb-handed and helpless, though, in 
fact, he rather prided himself on be- 
ing a good camp cook. He managed, 
indeed, to prepare a tray that would 
have been a credit to any trained nurse 
—coffee, a poached egg, a saucer of 
milk toast. He returned to his guest 
and found her sitting up in bed, look- 
ing with wonder at her own hands, 
which she turned back and forth as 
does a baby. She turned to him, her 
mouth drawn down grievously. 

“How awfully thin they are!” she 
said. “I’m sure they weren’t like that 
before. I somehow expected them to 
be plump, with rings on them. I can 
almost remember the rings, and then 
I find I can’t. Oh, egg!” This last 
exclamation occasioned by the advent 
of the tray. “I’m so hungry!” 

She demolished her breakfast and 
looked up, humbly questioning. 

“Not now,” he laughed. “More in 
an hour or two. You’ve been starved, 
evidently. When do you remember 
eating last, and what was it?” 

She shook her head. 

“I don’t know. TF have a sort of 
feeling of milk—hot milk, strong and 
sweetish, but it isn’t a real memory— 
it’s a sort of under sensation. When 
I really woke up, it was in a glass 
ase. Listen—I want to tell you all 
| remember—now while I can. Some- 
thing might happen and I’d forget.” 

She spoke hurriedly, as if expecting 
every moment to be interrupted in her 
recital. The doctor opened his lips 
to restrain her excited confession; then 
he thought better of it, and sat back in 
his chair, listening with rapt attention. 

“Let me begin right at the beginning 
in the glass case. I sat up and my 
head hit the lid, and somebody 
screamed.” She paused a. moment, as 
if overcome by the recollection. “A 
tall man who was talking almost 
fainted. I saw his face through the 


-tions. 


glass. Then J must have fainted, too, 
because, when I came to again, I was 
lying on a bed in a darkened room, 
with candles at my head and feet. I 
woke up slowly this time. It was like 
rising, rising, up through water, until 
I got to the surface, and floated there. 
I was aware of a lot that was going 
on before I could do anything besides 
lie perfectly still. 

“A tall, thin man, with a devil’s face, 
was standing at the foot of the bed. 
He was speaking to me. ‘La Morta’— 
‘the dead woman’—he called me. And 
then I heard myself answering; but I 
knew that it wasn’t I who spoke, and 
it wasn’t my voice. I could see his 
lips move ever so slightly—he was 
sounding his voice in a whisper over 
to me. I was lying on the surface of 
the black depths when I reasoned that 
out--I don’t believe I could have moved 
or spoken if I’d wanted to. It was 
like a nightmare. I heard more ques- 
I heard the man answer, and 
his voice sounded as if it came from 
me. 

“A woman was crying softly. I 
heard that ventriloquist voice tell her 
about how happy her son was in 
heaven, and then came a message from 
the son in heaven, saying he owed Sal- 
Viotti a debt of five hundred dollars, 
money he had borrowed before he died, 
and that she must surely pay it or her 
son in heaven would be very angry. 
The woman cried and promised. And 
all the time I was coming to. 

“Then they all went out, leaving me * 
alone, and I sat up and looked around. 
It was a horrible place, dark and dirty. 
There wasn’t any window, except one 
that opened on a shaft. Painted tin 
wreaths hung all around the walls, like 
in a church, and tablets with testimo- 
nials of thanks for messages from 
friends and relatives.” Again she 
paused, with wide eyes. She seemed 
to see the surroundings of her strange 
awakening. 





“The glass case was in a corner on 
a trestle, with the top open,” she re- 
sumed. “Inside, there was a white silk 
pad and a white velvet pillow. I got 
up and went over to look at it—but 
I couldn’t remember anything at all 
about anything that had happened be- 
fore I woke up in it. And then I knew 
from something inside of me that this 
sort of forgetfulness happened to peo- 
ple sometimes—that they forgot abso- 
lutely who they were and all about 
themselves. I was terribly frightened, 
but I could think and reason. I wanted 
to find out more about myself, and 
where I was, and who these dreadful 
people were. So, when I heard voices, 
I got back on the bed and covered up 
and lay perfectly still. The tall man 
—they called him Dario—came ‘in with 
the one called Salviotti, the one the 
voice from heaven had ordered the 
money paid to. And right in the mid- 
dle of their talk I fell asleep.” 

She paused for breath. Her un- 
spoken fear that the treacherous drow- 
siness would descend upon her again 
before she could complete her narra- 
tive showed in her anxious haste to 
complete her story. Indeed, she 
seemed relieved and surprised to have 
progressed thus far in her autobiog- 
raphy without interruption. 

“Do you believe me?” she asked ab- 
ruptly. “I know it doesn’t sound like 
sense.” 

“Of course,” the doctor said with 
conviction. “Your case is by no means 
rare. You'll find yourself. It'll take 
a little time, and you mustn’t worry or 
get discouraged. And don’t expect to 
fall asleep at any moment. It won't 
happen. You're going to sleep and 
wake and eat and talk quite normally. 
You’ve passed out of that period of 
intermittent consciousness—do you un- 
derstand? Now, when you feel like it, 
go on telling me what happened.” 

She gazed at him with appraising 


eyes. 
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“What’s your name?” she asked. 
“Oh, I remember—Doctor Langstaff. 
Tell me, do you know who these peo- 
ple are? Do you know anything about 
this Salviotti?” 

Langstaff nodded. 

“T know a good deal about Salviotti. 
That’s one reason why I hid you,” he 
answered gravely, “when you spoke of 
him last night. He’s been asking for 
you at police headquarters. He claims 
that you are his cousin’s child.” She 
drew the folds of the dressing gown 
about her with a frightened gesture. 
He read her terror. “He shan’t find 
you. I told you I wouldn't give you 
up,” he reiterated. “Can’t I see with 
half an eye that you don’t belong to 
the Salviottis ?” 

She sank back among the pillows and 
stared -for a moment in silence at her 
reflection in the dressing-table mirror 
opposite. 

“What an awful-looking thing I am!” 
she digressed. She gulped and with- 
drew her fascinated gaze from her re- 
flection. “Where was I? Oh, yes! 
When I fell asleep while the men were 
talking, the last thing I remember was 
the tall man saying they mustn’t branch 
out too much or they’d get into trouble 
with the police. And it was then that 
Salviotti laughed and said nobody need 
be afraid, he had them ‘fixed’—‘fixed’, 
He repeated it over again and snapped 
his fingers as if he were insulting some- 
body—so.” 

She made a swift gesture that for 
mimicry could not have been improved 
upon. It brought the swarthy Salvi- 
otti and his excited, waving hands viv- 
idly before Langstaff. 

“Then I woke up again,” the girl con- 
tinued. “I was lying on a cot in an- 
other room—just a regular room, with 
lithograph Madonnas on the walls. A 
big red eiderdown quilt lay over my 
feet, and a little round stove stood in 
the corner. It was awfully hot and 
close, and a very old woman sat sleep- 




















ing by the stove with a cat on her 
shoulder. She had a shawl wrapped 
around her, even over her head, and I 
couldn’t see her face—just a wisp of 
white hair and her old, old hands in 
the red glare of the stove. And all of 
a sudden I had a panic, I felt that I 
must get out—I must escape. »I tip- 
toed to the door and listened. It was 
cold in the hall and awfully quiet. Oh, 
| was so frightened! I tried to think, 
but I couldn’t. I just wanted to escape. 
The outer door was only latched. There 
wasn’t any one anywhere, There 
wasn’t a light, even, except from the 
lamps in the street. 

“I was out in the street at last, but 
I didn’t know which way to turn. It 
was easier to run downhill, so I ran that 
way—and hid in a doorway in front 
of that green saloon when I saw the 
men come out. It wasn’t until after 
I saw them that I began to reason 
that I must go somewhere. I remem- 
bered Salviotti had said that he had the 
police ‘fixed’. Then I thought about 
a doctor or a preacher—and I came 
to you.. That’s all, absolutely all, I 
know about myself. Isn’t it awful?” 

She was trembling, and something 
of the wild panic she described shone 


in her eyes. The doctor put out a 
soothing hand. 

“You're safe,” he repeated. “I’m 
going to get you away, out of this 


town, just as soon as I possibly can, 
and that'll be as soon as you’re strong 
enough. Until then, be sure that not a 
soul will know or guess you are here 
—no one except a friend who will keep 
watch for us among the Italians and 
find out what he can about you. He’s 
a man I can trust, whom you can trust 
implicitly. He saw you last night. 
Come now, you're not to be fright- 
ened.” 

“All right, I won’t be,’ 
ishly. 

A bell shrilled in his room across the 
They both started nervously. 


, 


she said boy- 


hall. 
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“The telephone,” he said, and rose to 
answer it, leaving the door open. The 
call was from Porozzi’s grocery. Emi- 
lie was full of fever and delirious, it 
seemed. Would the doctor please come 
immediately? Nicolo was frightened 
and contrite. Langstaff was confronted 
with the first of the endless series of 
problems that were to absorb his days. 
What should he say—what could he 
say? Obviously he must attend his pa- 
tients or cause comment. He recalled 
that his notebook was particularly full 
of engagements for that day. But the 
girl? Left alone, what might not hap- 
pen to her? Another sudden panic, 
and then—what? 

“T’ll come at once, or send some one,” 
he answered and, acting on impulse, he 
called up Doctor Bradley on the other 
side of the town, explained that he 
had been called away on an emergency 
case, and asked him to see the Poroz- 
zis. 

Doctor Bradley had the old-town 
practice and he gbviously did not relish 
the assignment. Professional courtesy 
required his acquiescence, however, and 
he curtly consented. 

Langstaff was relieved for the mo- 
ment, but he sat staring at the tele- 
phone in consternation. What in the 
world was he to do? He could not 
count on Telmack to “spell him,” turn 
and turn about ; Telmack’s time was not 
his own. He could not refuse to visit 
his patients without giving a reason. 
The girl must not be left alone, and 
he dared employ no one. Every angle 
of the situation presented an impossi- 
bility. 

Her voice calling his name aroused 
him—in fact, it startled him; it sounded 
so resonant in the silence of the house. 
He jumped guiltily. She was sitting up 
in bed, and her mouth was set with 
determination. 

“Of course I overheard,” she said. 
“You’ve got to go out. There’s no- 
body else in the house, is there?” He 
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answered in the negative. “Then lock 
everything downstairs,” she said, with 
matter-of-fact directness, “and when 
you come back, ring four times before 
you let yourself in, so I'll know it’s 
you. I promise I won’t run away. I’m 
not afraid here at all—not really. 
And, besides, you’ve got to get me 
some clothes. You know I can’t go on 
living in this white thing and your 
dressing gown. So you'd better go 
about it the right way.” She spoke 
whimsically, but as one used to com- 
mand. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” he mur- 





mured. “But you can’t get up yet a 
while, you know. There’s plenty of 
time.” 


“T could hobble if I had to,” she re- 
plied, with a faint flush in her white 
cheeks. 

“Well, we'll hope you won't have 
to,” he answered. “I think perhaps 
you’re right and I’d better go now. I'll 
leave a note on the door, saying the 
maid is gone and I’m out. If anybody 
rings, let ’em ring. I’ll come back as 
quickly as I can.” 

“I want something to read,” she said, 
still with that note of authority in her 
voice. “I’ll go crazy if I sit and won- 
der who I am.” She paused. “Isn’t 
this the maddest situation?’ she ex- 
claimed. Then the elfin smile tilted 
the corners of her mouth. “I’m per- 
fectly certain I’m awfully nice, who- 
ever I am. I have a feeling that I’m 
somebody worth while.” The smile 
fled from her lips, which drew down, 
piteously childlike. “Oh, how I wish 
I knew!” 

He took her thin hand and patted it. 

“We'll find out, I promise,” he said 
in much the same tone in which he 
would have assured a sick child of a 
slice of the moon. 

He piled her lap with old magazines 
and, after making a tour of the house, 
departed to the tiny garage that shel- 
tered his car. He consulted his note- 
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book. Heedless of the needs of his 
patients, he was thinking only of 
clothes. Where could he steal clothes? 
To buy women’s raiment was out of 
the question. Slender as the girl was, 
she could pass for a boy—but how ac- 
count for buying boy’s clothes? And 
besides, if she had to take to that dis- 
guise to escape, it would necessitate 
cutting off those heavy magenta-colored 
braids. Again he consulted his list. 
Mrs. Baldwin, the general manager’s 
wife—too tall and fat. Miss Wéin- 
stock, the head stenographer—perhaps ; 
it was worth trying. The factory hos- 
pital patients were all men. There re- 
mained only Mrs. Watkins—too little 


and old-fashioned. Yes, but her 
nieces? Langstaff proceeded on his 
rounds. 

Miss Weinstock’s ailment, being 


merely a bad cold, left her too free to 
move about, and in vain the doctor 
looked for some necessary article to 
“lift” for his protégée. The stenogra- 
pher was at his heels, even insisting 
on going to the door with him. To 
this he objected on medical grounds, 
ordering her back to her room. She 
went, flattered at his nervous anxiety 
for her welfare. Then he snatched 
her new blue waterproof coat from the 
rack by the door and, holding it 
wrapped bundlewise in front of him, 
walked straight the’ car, dropped 
the coat and his medicine case on the 
floor, and, seating himself at the wheel, 
turned his pale face toward the board- 
ing house, from whose second-floor- 
front window he beheld his victim smil- 
ing down at him. 

She could not have seen the coat in 
his hands, he reasoned, but beads of 
perspiration nevertheless gathered on 
his brow as he bowed to her and 
pressed the self-starter. He had never 
realized how hard it is to steal. 

His rounds at the hospital were per- 
functory. Then he drove quickly to the 
elderly Mrs. Watkins’ more pretentious 
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residence, which he approached from 
the rear. Enviously he gazed at drying 
lingerie flapping on the line, but a laun- 
dress with clothespins in her mouth 
was much in evidence. 
reluctantly. In the entrance hall hung 
a white polo coat and a black-and-white 
knitted tam-o’-shanter. The maid went 
up to announce his coming, and the 
doctor jerked the cap from the hook, 
thrusting it into his pocket. 

Old Mrs. Watkins held forth at 
length as to numerous pains and aches, 
while the doctor’s eyes roved the room. 
Oh, for a shirt waist or a pair of shoes! 
The dear soul’s neat surroundings of- 
fered nothing of value. There was no 
way of innocently gaining access to 
the nieces’ rooms. Langstaff, deeply 
disappointed, prescribed a few mild 
doses and took his leave. The hall 
was empty. The white polo coat looked 
warm and tempting. His fingers itched 
to snatch it. No, he argued, it was 
too noticeable. Whatever he acquired 
for his guest must be unobtrusive. His 
eye lighted on two pairs of rubber 
overshoes. Here, at least, was luck. 
Rubbers were not shoes, but they were 
foot coverings. He seized upon the 
smaller pair and hurried to the car. 

As he ran through Main Street, he 
encountered Doctor Bradley’s smart 
sedan car coming from the direction 
of the disreputable Italian hill. The 
doctor bowed curtly, and Langstaff, as 
he acknowledged the salute, cursed 
himself for a fool. Why had he sent 
Bradley to the Colony when he could 
perfectly well have gone himself? Now 
he would have to keep on lying about 
the emergency case. He had let his 
sudden panic scatter his wits com- 
pletely. 

He made various small purchases at 
the five-and-ten-cent store—pins and a 
ball of twine—which enabled him to 
pilfer a package of hairpins and a pair 
of cotton stockings. Elated with his 
criminal success, he speeded up the 
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long tree-lined street, crossed the 
bridge spanning the falls that supplied 
power for Newtonport’s wealth, and, 
skirting the hill, drew up before his 
own door. 

He turned off the. power, gathered 
his ill-gotten gaifis together, and 
crossed the lawn. With a wildly beat- 
ing heart, he gave the signal ere he 
inserted the key in the lock. A voice 
on the landing greeted him as he en- 
tered. 

“Oh, it’s you. I’m so glad!” 

He looked up to see her standing 
at the head of the stairs, in his trail- 
ing dressing gown, her bandaged feet 
thrust into a pair of his red morocco 
slippers. 

“You bad child!” he roared. 
back to bed!” 

“All right,” she agreed hastily and 
hobbled off, grotesquely hampered by 
her: strange attire. He ran up the 
stairs and followed her, frowning. 
She flopped into bed and eyed him with 
guilty impishness. 

“My feet are a whole lot better,” 
she informed him; “just bruised a bit, 
really. But I do feel awfully wabbly. 
Do you suppose I’ve been very sick for 
a long while?” 

He ignored her and walked out of 
the room in disapproving silence, to 
prepare her luncheon. When he re- 
turned with the loaded tray, he found 
her almost in tears. .She scrambled to- 
ward the edge of the bed in her eager- 
ness to make amends. 

“I’m awfully ashamed of myself,” 
she burst out. “But I keep forgetting 
how much I’m indebted to you, and 
that I’m a perfect stranger. You see, 
you’re about the only person I know 
in the world. I’m sorry I displeased 
you. I’ll do anything you say.” 

Her wonderful, resonant voice vi- 
brated with emotion. Langstaff re- 
sisted the impulse to melt completely. 
If he was to help her, he must enforce 


“Go 
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authority now or never. 
tray before her. 

“Tf I am to assume the responsibility 
of your case,” he said severely, “I re- 
quire absolute obedience.” 

She nodded repentantly, but the sight 
of the milk toast was too much for 
her irrepressible spirits. 

“O-oh!” she cried. “How grand!” 

With the gusto of a growing boy, 
she made short work of the repast. 

“T can’t make out why you're so 
starved,” the doctor observed. “Do 
you suppose they did it intentionally ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“T wish I could tell you,” she sighed. 

“Let’s try,” he suggested, “if we can 
find your name. 
alphabetically, beginning with Adéle. 





He set the 





’ 





You’d recognize it now, I’m sure. 
Alice, Agatha id 
“Oh,” she cried, “not Agatha! Now 


you don’t think I’d be named Agatha, 
do you?” 

“How do I know?” he retorted tes- 
tily. 

She wilted. 

“It isn’t Agatha,’ 
bly, “nor Arabella. 
it began with ‘A’. 
iar.” 

“*B’ then,” he persisted. “Beatrice?” 

She shook her head. 


, 


she insisted hum- 
I don’t feel as if 
‘A’s’ aren’t famil- 


“Belle? Bess? Benita? Caroline? 
Cora? Carmen? Cecily? Celia? 
Dora? Dorothy ? Delia? Dot? 
Dolly? Dulcinea? Dolores?” 


Down through the alphabet of names 
they worked excitedly to Xanthippe 
and Zorah, without result. 

“Tsn’t it awful?” she cried in despair. 
“T must have a name—l’ve simply got 
to have a name! I'll call myself ‘Per- 
dita’. That means ‘lost’, doesn’t it?” 

He laughed. 

“Good! Perdita, Miss Perdita Trou- 
vée. The lost is id 





He paused anxiously at her sudden 
expression of wonder. 
“Trouvée! 


That’s French for 
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Let’s go over names’ 






‘found’!” she exclaimed. She caught 
his hand gleefully. “Why, I speak 
French! I do!” she cried. “It’s com- 
ing back in strings. ‘Maitre Corbeau, 
sur un arbre perché, tenait dans son bec 
un fromage.’” She recited the fable of 
the fox and the crow through to the 
end without a trace of English accent, 
and followed it up with a torrent of 
purest Parisian. She stopped suddenly 
and faced him with a drop into slang: 
“Now what do you know about that?” 

To tell the truth, he was bewildered, 
but he answered calmly: 

“You’re doing splendidly. At this 
rate, we'll soon have you femembering 
everything, Miss Trouvée.” 

She laughed and clapped her hands. 

“Miss Trouvée—Perdita Trouvée. 
Thank you so much! It isn’t often one 
can choose one’s own names, is it? I’m 
so glad I didn’t recognize ‘Agatha’ or 
‘Boadicea’” or ‘Margaret’ or any of 
those. Perdita Trouvée—won’t that 
look well written? Give me a pencil. 
I want to write it.” She was as ex- 
cited and jubilant as a child with a new 
toy. 

He handed her his fountain pen and 
prescription pad. She scribbled in a 
big, flowing, determined hand: ‘“Per- 
dita Trouvée, Perdita Trouvée.” 

“Isn’t that a beautiful little auto- 
graph?” she bubbled. ‘Now that I’ve 
got a name, if I only had.some clothes, 
I’d be real.” 

He rose shamefacedly. 

“T got a few things this morning. 
They’re not what they ought to be,” 
he admitted, “but, you see, I couldn’t 
buy any without attracting attention. 
I had to take what came handy.” 

The light of understanding glowed 
in her face. 


“You stole them!” she shrieked. 
“From your patients?’ He nodded 
ruefully. She burst into irresistible 


laughter. “Oh’—she checked herself 
—‘isn’t it awful?’ and she laughed 


again. 














To hide his own sheepish grin, he 
went in search of the loot. She eyed 
the collection he spread before her and 
laughed till she cried. Sobering sud- 
denly, she laid her hand, quick with 
gratitude, on his arm. 

“T’m a pig!” she exclaimed. “Do 
forgive me! You know there aren't 
thanks enough in all the world for 
you.” 

“I was thinking all the time,” he said 
gravely, “that if we had to run for 
it—if they traced you here—these 
would cover you up, anyway, till we 
could get somewhere where I could 
buy you things, don’t you see?” 

Her smiling face darkened as he 
spoke, 

“Those people——” she stammered. 
“Of course, yes I must be able 
to get away.” 

She dragged the raincoat toward her 
as if its dark folds offered protection. 
To calm her quick terror, he handed 
her the package of hairpins. She took 
them without comment, and began with 
agile fingers to unbraid her hair. He 
brought her his comb, but its short teeth 
could make little impression on the 
tawny masses. 

She was silent now, her brow wrin- 
kled in an effort of memory. Auto- 
matically she went on weaving her hair, 
coiled it into a figure eight at the back 
»f her neck, and secured it with quick, 
He watched her, 





iccustomed gestures. 
fascinated. 

“Evidently that’s the way you always 
do it,” he observed. 

She roused from her reverie and 
twisted till her reflection in the mirror 
met her eye. The blood crimsoned 
her cheeks, her lips paled. There was 
a flash of recognition; then her color 
ebbed and she threw herself back 
among the pillows. 


“It’s gone!” she sobbed. “I almost 


remembered myself—and I’m gone!” 
“Never mind, Perdita,’ he soothed, 
“never mind. You’ll come back.” 
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A ring at the doorbell startled them 
to silence. 

“Don’t _be frightened,” he said, 
though his own heart was beating heav- 
ily. “A patient, probably. Lock the 
door when I’m gone.” He left her 
gazing after him, white-faced and 
fearful. 

At the hall door he was nonplused 
to find Eulalia. She was voluble and 
humble. Emilie was worse, much 
worse. The new doctor who had come 
to see her had done no good at all. 
It was, she knew, Doctor Langstaff’s 
office hours. She herself had volun- 
teered to come and assume her former 
duties for a little. She would tell the 
patients to wait, and surely the place 
must need cleaning, and there must be 
dishes. The doctor could trust her, so 
witness all the saints. 

Langstaff watched her. He was not 
satisfied with the plausible story. 
There was something furtive and 
frightened about her. He sensed anx- 
iety and fear in the grip of her hands 
on her rose-bordered shawl. Far down 
the street, at a distant corner, stood 
a small brown automobile. A man 
lounged behind the wheel. The car 
was Marino’s, the Italian contractor. 
Marino was Salviotti’s brother-in-law. 
2+2+2— ? 

The doctor opened the door behind 
him, bidding his former servant en- 
ter. He conducted her to the kitchen 
and showed her the jumbled dishes in 
the sink. 


“You can wash these,” he said, 
“while I do some telephoning. Then 
I'll see the Porozzis.” 

Obediently Eulalia set to work. 


Langstaff hurried to the telephone, with 
one ear for the clatter of the servant’s 
activities. He guardedly warned Tel- 
mack, whom he located at his own 
house. 

“IT want about five hundred dollars, 
old man,” he said. “Could you get it 
and bring it over? I'll give you my 
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check, but I’m too busy to go out, and 
my second payment on those bonds was 
due yesterday. Want to clean up in 
cash with Beaton—you understand ?” 

Telmack understood. 

“Tl be over in ten minutes,” he 
growled. “Just time to stop at the 
bank. So long.” 

Langstaff busied himself on the 
lower floor. He feared to attract at- 
tention if he went upstairs—yet go he 
must. Perdita must be warned of Eu- 
lalia’s menacing presence. At length 
he mounted the stairs, whistling, going 
noisily first_to his own room, where 
he collected whatever money remained 
in his various pockets, fitted his surgi- 
cal case with various necessaries un- 
known to the profession, and slipped 
his automatic into his pocket. Then he 
tiptoed across the hall, still whistling. 
He tapped lightly four times. The door 
opened, revealing Perdita—an almost 





unrecognizable Perdita. The tam-o’- 
shanter covered her hair; the blue 
raincoat was buttoned tight to her 


throat; her feet, in the black cotton 
stockings, were thrust into the rubbers ; 
and the blue velveteen portiére that had 
swung before an alcove closet was 
wrapped about her, simulating a skirt. 

“When you went down,” she whis- 
pered, “I tried to see who was at the 
door. I crept to the window. I saw 
the Italian—the tall man, Dario 
street. He was watching 
Somebody is downstairs. 


—pass 
across the 
this house. 
Who?” 
“A servant I used to have,” he an- 
swered, whispering. “There’s no doubt 
they suspect you are here—how, J don’t 
know. Now, when you hear me sneeze, 
go down the back stairs—there, you 
see the way.” He pointed down the 
short corridor. “When you hear me 
swear in the kitchen, go straight out 
to the garage. You'll see it right by 
the back door. Get into the car, lie 
down in the bottom of the tonneau, 
and cover yourself with rugs. I'll be 
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out in a minute, and we'll give ’em 
the slip. Can you walk that far?” 

She nodded. Langstaff descended 
the stairs, went into the consulting 
room, and called Eulalia. She came, 
a plate in one hand, a dishrag in the 
other. 

“Here!” he snapped. “I want you 
to take this across the way to Mrs. 
Lawson. I won’t have time to stop 
and see her if I go to the Porozzis.” 

He poured some pellets into an en- 
velope, wrote directions, and thrust the 
packet into Eulalia’s moist hand. 

“T finish my dish,” she said quickly. 
“After you go, I take him.” 

“No, you won't,” said Langstaff. “I 
don’t trust you. Do it now.” 

Reluctantly she took the paper and, 
without waiting to put down dish or 
cloth, ran out of the front door and 
across the road. As she went, Lang- 
staff sneezed furiously. Overhead he 
heard a tottering footstep. He stood 
on the threshold in plain sight of the 
street for a moment. The brown car 
still waited at the curb. He descried 
Telmack’s hurrying figure approaching 
from the opposite direction. The ga- 
rage was almost directly back of the 
house and the moment was propitious. 
Langstaff went into the kitchen and 
swore madly at the range. The back 
door clicked—a shadow slipped by on 
the gravel path. 

With a sigh of relief, the doctor hur- 
more to the front of the 


ried once 
hofse. Eulalia was speaking with 
sOme one in the Lawson house. She 


turned and recrossed the street. As 
a tall man passed her, she gave an 
imperceptible nod and came directly on. 
The tall man continued in the direc- 
tion of the brown car, and almost at 
the gate Telmack met Eulalia. She 
cringed servilely to her ex-master’s 
friend, and stood aside as he came up 
the steps, making her own way around 
to the rear entrance. 

The doctor admitted Telmack, who 















handed him a roll of bills and received 
a check. 

“Can you stay here a while?” asked 
Langstaff under his breath. “They’ve 
traced her here. They’re trying to get 
me out of the house, so they can make 
sure. If I refuse to go, it amounts to 
a confession that I’m sheltering her: I 
want to keep them in doubt as long 
as possible. After I’m gone, pretend to 
miss something out of your overcoat 
and accuse Eulalia. Say I told you 
I discharged her for stealing. She 
won’t know whether you’re playing a 
game or not. Get her out of here. 
Then they can search the house later 
don’t care. What did you hear 
from your reporter?” 

“He says the Colony is buzzing, but 
he can’t make head or tail of it. Ma- 
rino and Salviotti and Dario are after 
the lost girl; they have the whole po- 
lice force out, have offered rewards, 
and all that. But he says the little fry 
are all stirred up about something they 
don’t dare talk about. They’ve had a 
terrible scare thrown into them. They 
won't talk, Fn 


Where is she? 
The doctor provided himself with an 
extra overcoat, put his cases together, 
crammed into his pocket the newspaper 
he had been reading the night before, 
and nodded toward the back door. 
“\Vhat do you want with that stale 
paper?” wondered Telmack. 
‘‘Newspaper’s a good chest protector. 
She hasn’t too many clothes—next to 
nothing,” he- whispered. “I’m going 
Good-by—and thanks.” 


1 


now. 

“You'll be back to-night?’ 
Telmack anxiously. 

“How do I know?” said Langstafft 
and, walking calmly to the car, he 
tossed in his impedimenta, settled him- 
self behind the wheel, and _ rolled 
slowly out of the little shelter. He 
paused as he passed the kitchen. 

“Eulalia,” he called, “back at five— 
and you get out of here as soon as 
2 


, 


inquired 


’ 
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you’ve cleaned up. If you touch that 
beer, I’ll send you to jail.” 

He threw out the clutch, and the car 
glided to the street. He turned in the 
direction of the Colony. Far down 
the avenue the brown car came to life, 
circled, slid down a side street, and was 
gone. 

Langstaff glanced over his shoulder 
at the heap of rugs in the tonneau be- 
hind him, and his teeth set grimly.- He 
skirted the Colony in the direction that 
led to the shack occupied by the Poroz- 
zis; then swung to the right, through 
the factory district, following the mill- 
lined course of the river; then out into 
the country as quickly as his throbbing 
engine would take him. He was thor- 
oughly puzzled. His motor and he 
were known in all the environs—his 
travels could be traced with perfect 
ease. Then how lose an automobile 
completely? Run it into the river? 
The shallow channel was nowhere deep 
enough to conceal a car. The woods? 
They were too open, too well forested. 

On and on they whirred, passing 
factory town after factory town, 
plunging again into the open country. 
The biting wind of March refused to 
go down with the sun.  Langstaff 
paused long enough to unfold the 
newspaper and see it securely buttoned 
under the blue waterproof. “Better 
than nothing,” he said, and resumed the 
flight. Twilight announced itself, chill 
and dreary. In the gray of the even- 
ing, they reached a bleak land of stone 
pastures and silence. Twice they 
passed abandoned farmhouses, but they 
were set so close to the road that he 
instinctively discarded them as possi- 
bilities. 

Then, high on a bare knoll, the ruin 
of a house and a huge dilapidated barn 
showed for a moment against the sky. 
Langstaff changed the gears. He had 
not thought to fill the supply tank be- 
fore leaving. Perdita must wait some- 
where while he secured a fresh supply 
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of gasoline. He turned in at the fallen 
gate, climbed the rough road, circled be- 
hind the dwelling, drove into the open 
mouth of the barn, and stopped. The 
thousand noises of a long-empty house 
assailed his ears as the echoes of the 
exhaust ceased. Rats scuttled in the 
rafters; furtive wings flapped; the 
floor creaked ominously-under the un- 
accustomed weight; something stirred 
and, sniffled in the darkness of a stall; 
something in flight thudded against an 
obstruction. 

Langstaff sat still behind the wheel 
until his eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness. 

The rugs in the tonneau stirred. 

“My goodness!” said a voice, and 
again he was startled by its vibrant 
power. “I am cramped. I don’t care 
where we are, I’m glad we’re there!” 

“Wait,” he said, “I’ll help you. 
Don’t try to get out. Climb up on the 
seat and rest while I look this place 
over.” 

He heard her disengage herself from 
the wraps and saw the pale oval of ‘her 
face in the darkness as she lifted her- 
self into an easier position. 

“It’s a barn!” she cried in tones of 
pleased discovery. “I smell hay!” 

“It’s a barn,” he answered, “but I 
doubt if there’s much fodder. Good 
thing our steed doesn’t need that sort. 
Now I’m going to make sure there 





aren’t any tramps settled in the house. 
Then I’ll be back to get our dinner.” 
He went to the door and reconnoi- 


tered the situation—a scrap heap, a 
mangled dooryard, an overturned dog- 
house, and then the bulk of the long 
two-storied stone house, black and for- 
bidding. He advanced to a window 
and stood listening. Silence. Through 
the broken casement he looked the en- 
tire length of the building and out 
again through another sashless window 
to the wind-blown stretch of unplawed 
fields. He returned to the barn and 
unstrapped an elaborate luncheon kit, 
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which he opened by the light of the 
electric flash. He lit the alcohol lamp 
and filled the saucepan with water from 
a thermos bottle. 

“Coffee in a minute,” he announced. 
“I’m sorry I didn’t have time to pro- 
vision the schooner for the cruise, but 
I always carry biscuits in the forward 
hold.” He opened a tin and set them 
before her. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I adore a picnic! 
And isn’t it wonderful to have no re- 
sponsibilities at all? You have ’em all, 
poor dear, and I haven’t one. 
we go on—and on and on 

“Indeed?” he said dryly, taking up 
both thermos bottles and walking to- 
ward the door. “I’m glad you like it. 
I’m going down to the spring—to that 
horse trough by the road. There may 
be a pump up here, but I wouldn’t care 
to sample the water. There’s hardly 
enough in that saucepan to make coffee 
for two. Do you mind if I leave you?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “Isn’t this 
exciting! Woo, I’m chilly in spite of 
your newspaper! I wish this fire were 
bigger.” 

“Keep out of the draft,” he warned, 
and hurried down the steep hill. 

It was yery dark as he plowed his 
way through the yielding mud. He 
lost his direction and found it again, 
guided L_ the tinkle of running water. 

He hit the sharp corner of the log 
trough and swore roundly, mired him- 
self again, and plunged his hand and 
arm up to the elbow into the icy water. 
At last he found the pipe that fed the 
drinking fountain and filled first one 
and then the other of the bottles, screw- 
ing down their caps securely. He was 
so intent upon his task that he did 
not hear Perdita stumbling toward him 
in the dark. , It was her voice, trem- 
bling with excitement, that startled him. 

“T speak German! I speak Ger- 
man!’ was her amazing assertion. 

“What ?” exclaimed Langstaff. 
“Lord, how you startled me! You 


” 





I hope 







































shouldn’t have come here! You must 
be mud to the eyes—and wet!” 

“T couldn’t help it,” she whispered 
excitedly. “That’s Italian and French 
and German and English I speak—and 
I -had to come. You see, it was this 


way. I heard whispering outside the 
barn door. I crawled over and lis- 
tened. There were two men talking. 


I understood them perfectly, and I 
knew it was German—awful peasant, 
Bavarian German, too. They were 
wondering what we“Wwere doing, hiding 
up there. One said he’d better get our 
number and go back to town and tell 
the sheriff. He guessed the automo- 
bile was stolen, and there’d be a reward. 
There must be a town just around the 
turn from here. If they’d been Ital- 
ians instead of Germans, I’d have been 
too frightened to run.” 

Langstaff stcod still, paralyzed by the 
thought of possible consequences which 
his companion did not seem to realize. 
They must get away at once, and with- 
out question they must get gasoline at 
the nearest town. The supply, he had 
ascertained, was dangerously low. 

“Stay here,” he ordered tensely. “I'll 
bring the car at once. Don’t move.” 
He felt in his overcoat pocket and 
clenched his fingers over the automatic. 
He might have to hold the fellows up. 
Then he glanced up with an exclama- 
tion. “Good heavens!” 

A flare of clear yellow flame shot 
upward from the barn, a shower of 
red sparks followed, and even as they 
gazed, too startled to move, a second 
rush of fire swept upward in a great 
curve, caught and clung at the over- 
hanging eaves, and licked under the 
loose shingles. 

“The alcohol lamp!” cried Perdita. 
She started to run up the steep slope, 
stumbled, and fell. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Langstaff calmly. 


“T couldn’t get the car out now. That 
place is tinder.” 
He lifted her to her feet. The con- 
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flagration was progressing with star- 
tling rapidity ; the old, dry timbers, the 
grain’ and straw-filled crannies, burned 
like tow. The flames seemed almost 
smokeless, and the wild glare lighted 
up all the countryside, showing the 
gutted house in sharp relief, the broken 
fences and dilapidated outbuildings. 

The runaways gazed at each other 
in the blinding light. 

“T was wondering how I was going 
to lose that car,” it’ owner observed 
pleasantly. “That’s a way of doing it 
I never thought of. I guess if your 
German friends didn’t get the number 
before that happened, they’ll never get 
it. That will be a furnace guaranteed 
to stew any metal, even a number 
plate!” 

There was a sharp explosion. Per- 
dita: seized his arm with a little star- 
tled cry. The flames had reached the 
gasoline tank, and the dilapidated clap- 
boards of the barn fell outward, show- 
ing for a moment the incandescent in- 
terior. 

“Good-by, old car,” said Langstaff. 
“You were a good car. I hope your 
soul will win all the races in the auto- 
mobile heaven. And now I'll have to 
carry you, Perdita. We’ve got to go 
somewhere, you know.” 

“It was rather expensive for me to 
know German, wasn’t it?” she said rue- 
fully. “And how are you going to ex- 
plain me to anybody ?” 

“You’re my sister,” he said as he 
gathered her in his arms and picked 
his way down the muddy road by the 
light of the conflagration. 

Even as he spoke, he was aware that 
she was very much not his sister, this 
mysterious waif whom -fate had in- 
trusted to his care. As he held her 
frail body in his.arms, he knew her for 
what she was—Romance, Adventure, 
Beauty, Youth, Mystery. She was a 
prize strange criminals sought to wrest 
from him. But she was his. She was 
nobody else’s in all the world. She 
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knew nobody but him. She was more 
his than his own child could be, and he 
was bound to rescue her—frem he 
knew not what. He trudged on. The 
glare behind him dimmed and faded, 
save for a pink glow in the sky above 
the shoulder of the hill. Ahead of 
them twinkled lights all in a row, evi- 
dently following the river. Other 
lights pricked the darkness at irregular 
intervals. 

Just ahead, a damp shone from the 
window of a frame house close to the 
road. He trudged on in silence, the 
lamp his beacon, perfectly happy to go 
on carrying his light burden forever 
down a muddy road in the teeth of a 
March wind. Suddenly her relaxed 
body became tense, then heaved spas- 
modically. He stopped short. 

“Now, now,” he begged, “don’t cry. 
It'll be all right. There’s nothing to 
be frightened about.” 

The spasm redoubled in force, and 
her voice rippled in his ear. 

“II can’t help laughing! It’s so 
ridiculouS!’’ She laughed again help- 
lessly. “What do you suppose I am?” 
she demanded between spasms. “They 
wouldn’t' have a teacher of languages 
with dyed hair, would they?’ Evidently 
her past occupied her mind to the ex- 
clusion of the awkward present. “I 
wonder whether I speak any others. 
If I could hear some Swedish or Rus- 


” 





sian- 

“We're likely to hear some pretty 
sharp. American before long,” he re- 
minded her. “I’m going to put you 
down here. Then I’ll have a look in 
at that window. If they’re the right 
sort of people, we might ask for a 
night’s lodging.” 

He set her down by the gate and 
tiptoed across the garden. Standing 
out of the range of the shaft of lamp- 
light, he stared in at the open casement. 
A lean woman sat at the table reading 
a fashion magazine. Her whiskered 
spouse lounged opposite, playing domi- 
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noes. The room was old-fashioned and 
severe; so were the occupants. Lang- 
staff’s heart sank. He felt that couple 
hopeless for his needs. The ‘wife would 
have them on the witness stand at 
once ; the husband might be bribed, but 
not if his wife knew it. Furthermore, 
they never would believe the sister 
story if they caught a glimpse of Per- 
dita’s magenta hair. 

“It’s no use,” he heard her whisper, 
and he thrilled as he felt the soft touch 
of her fingers on-his arm as she came 
up behind him. “Why, that woman 
would call the police. I know she eats 
nothing but lemons, and she drinks 
hard cider. Come away.” 

“Come away where?” 
Langstaff irritably. 

“I don’t care. where,” she sighed. 
“I’m not responsible, you know. It’s 
wonderful having no responsibility.” 

“Sh-ss!” he admonished. “She'll 
hear you. This is a tramp-infested 
country, and some of these~ farmers 
are quick on the trigger.” 

She subsided, then suggested in a 
voice as small as that of conseience: 

“You’re such a perfectly wonderful 
thief; don’t you think you could steal 
their horse and wagon? I’m sure they 
have one. They’re so far out in the 
country, and they’d never, never have 
a motor—it would be too newfangled. 
Let’s hide in the barn, and when they’ve 
gone to bed, let’s sneak away in the 
family barouche.” 

“T don’t see anything else for it,” 
he growled. “You can’t walk; that’s 
certain. Come on.” 

Cautiously, fearing the presence of 
possible “hired help,” they crept to the 
stable, which bulked vaguely among the 
lilac bushes on the left. There was 
no light, no sound. The doors were 
closed, but yielded to his touch, and they 
entered the hay-perfumed darkness. 
They clung to each other, holding their 
breath like frightened children. They 
heard the shifting of stalled horses and 
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the subdued cooings of disturbed 
pigeons, but no sound of human oc- 
cupancy. Langstaff struck a match; its 
glare caught the glossy rumps of a 
heavy work team, and the lighter quar- 
ters of a roadster. It showed the usual 
accumulation of tools and lumber, and 
revealed the presence of an ancient 
buggy, the harness carelessly thrown 
across the dashboard. 

“There’s the stair to the hayloft,” 
whispered Perdita. “Be sure that 
match is dead. We can’t afford to be 
incendiaries again.” 

She was already at the foot of the 
ladderlike steps. The match died to 
a red ember, and he heard her slowly 
moving upward in the dark. A flash of 
fear numbed him. She was so frail, 
her injured feet had so little protection 
—what if she should fall? It was fool- 
hardy to let her thus endanger herself. 
Better far face the unwilling welcome 
of the wooden couple in the cast-iron 
drawing-room. 

“All right,” she called softly. “You 
next. It’s lovely up here. I never 
smelled such good hay—only—before 
you come—do you think you could steal 
me a pie?” 

“I’m not going to take a chance,” 
he snapped, as he negotiated the first 
steps of the ascent. “We'll dine when 
I can buy a pie. This stealing gets on 
my nerves.” He sat down on the top 
rung and looked about him at the new 
sanctuary. 

“But I’m so hungry!” she com- 
plained. “And I know where that 
farmer’s wife is, there simply must be 
pie.” 

“Wait till we get away,” he objected 
testily. “I’ll drive you to a pie.” In 
his disapproving silence they heard the 
munching of the horses. 

“Oats!” she murmured. “Oats are 
healthy. I believe I could even eat 
oats.” 

He heard her moving and the crac- 
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kle of the hay as she settled herself 
into the mow. 

“Do be careful 
around,” he urged. 
pitchforks.” 

“Don’t say ‘forks’ to me when I’m 
famished,” she answered, and he heard 
her little sigh of resignation as she 
snuggled to rest. “Oh, this is per- 
fectly wonderful,” she murmured. 
“Why do people ever want to sleep on 
beds, I wonder?” 

He stifled a retort. The prospect of 
horse stealing was far from soothing 
to his feelings. That she relied upon 
him with such implicit calm was flat- 
tering, but did not help matters. 

“If you don’t mind,” she said po- 
litely, “I think I’ll take a nap. I’m 
really rather tired.” 

“Of course you are,” he agreed anx- 
iously. “Go to sleep. I'll wake you 
when everything is ready.” 

She sighed contentedly, and her 
breathing settled to a regular, deep- 
drawn rhythm. The prospective horse 
thief settled himself more comforta- 
bly and possessed his soul in patience. 
Through the two end windows, high in 
the peaked roof, he could see the blue 
night sky with its sparkling stars. They 
companioned his chaotic thoughts—be- 
wildered wonder at his own part in this 
mad adventure and troubled conjecture 
as to the very problematic future. 

He heard his unwitting host enter the 
stable; heard him slip the bolts of the 
main door and go out by a side entrance 
in the adjoining cow barn, which he 
locked with care. The watcher in the 
loft drew a breath of relief. The pos- 
sibility of being securely locked in for 
the night had been unpleasantly pres- 
ent in his mind. 

Hours passed. At length, not dar- 
ing to light a match, he felt his way 
down the ladder, located the driving 
horse, and backed him from his stall. 
He found a stable lantern by the sim- 
ple process of stumbling over it, and 
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was forced to light it in order to har- 
ness the animal. Very carefully he 
drew the bolts and pushed the carriage 
out. He dreaded the necessary sounds 
of cramping and turning the vehicle, 
with a possibly unruly brute attached. 
He dragged the buggy to the road, re- 
turned for the horse, led him out, and 
completing the hitching process, tied 
him to the fence and returned. On 
his hands and knees, he crept along 
the little house porch and thrust a 
twenty-dollar bill under the front door. 
Pretty fair pay for one night’s hire of 
a turnout, he thought, and, his con- 
science somewhat appeased, he sought 
the barn and tactfully aroused his com- 
panion. Her first words were unro- 
mantic to a degree, unfitting to their 
midnight expedition. 

“Pie! I knew you’d 
You’re a perfect dear!” 

“There’s no pie, and I’m‘ not a per- 
fect dear,” he protested. “But I’ve 
stolen a horse and wagon for you, and 
we'd better use it, pronto.” 

He steadied her down the creaking 
stairs, led her past the silent house, 
and lifted her to the seat. A moment 
later they were clip-clopping down the 
road in the direction of the distant 
lights, now grown few and far be- 
tween. 

“T’ve been thinking things out, Per- 
dita,” said Langstaff, taking his cour- 
age in his hands and blushing under 
“This sort of 
thing can’t go on, you know. We're 
bound to get into trouble soon-or later. 
We’re sure to be traced. I miss my 
guess if those Italians won’t kidnap 
you, if they can—legally or otherwise. 
They must be wondering how much 
you may know of their extortion game. 
I haven’t a claim on earth on you— 
nobody has—but they'll have one 
framed up. There’s just one way I 
can protect you. Marry me!” 

“Oh, goodness!” she gasped. 
“T’m only suggesting it,” he advanced 


bring _ it. 


cover of the darkness. 
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humbly, “on your account. Just as 
soon as you're safe and have found 
yourself, you can divorce me. There 
isn’t anybody else in my case,” he 
added. “I’m an orphan, and—and—no 
entanglements. It isn’t as if I had to 
explain to any one, you know. It’s 
really a very simple matter, though it 
sounds so—so extraordinary—and of 
course you know you can trust me.” 

She was silent. The horse jogged 
on with the precision of long-estab- 
lished habit; the scattered lights drew 
nearer. Langstaff’s heart was thump- 
ing wildly. 

“You're not offended?” he asked at 
length, when the silence became unen- 
durable. 

He felt her hand upon his arm, the 
brush of her cheek on his shoulder. 

“Offended!” she echoed. “Why, I’m 
overcome with your goodness. You’re 
the best, the most chivalrous, man in 
all the world! _I—I’m honored that 
you offer me this. I can’t explain—I 
can’t tell you ” There were tears 
in her voice. ‘And I hope and pray 
I won’t be too great a trouble and bur- 
den, and I wouldn’t accept—truly I 
wouldn’t—if I didn’t feel ’way down 
inside of me that I’m really a nice sort 
of person. I want to tell you that. 
I’m sure—I know.” 

“Of course you are,” he said warmly. 
“You are you, Perdita. It’s I who am 
honored that you will aecept my—my 
protection.” He was startled to find 
the word “love” trembling on his lips. 

The light of the fifst street lamp fell 
upon her upturned face. Her unearthly 
beauty held his eyes fascinated. How 
deep were those eyes that one divined 
sapphire blue even in the arc light’s 
glare! How perfect the white chisel- 
ing of her features! His wife! The 
thought shot through him with a vivid 
pain and a wild ecstasy. He checked 
it. What right had he to caress that 
thought? She was a sacred trust to 
be guarded—a beautiful and holy trust, 
























a soul untrammeled given into his keep- 
ing. Another stretch of unlighted street 
hid her loveliness from him. 

“And now,” he said, “we’re going to 
Bridgeport, and I'll telephone to Tel- 
mack to meet us there—to identify me, 
if necessary, and find a justice of the 
peace. I’m going to drive to the rail- 
way station and get our tickets and a 
time-table. Then”—he chuckled—“I’ll 
find an all-night restaurant, and you 
shall have a pie.” 

She squeezed his arm and spoke in 
the smallest of whispers : 

“Pie for our wedding breakfast 

The unknown town they entered 
proved to be another mill center. They 
passed huge darkened buildings and 
crossed a self-important bridge. The 
horse plodded steadily on, taking his 
own direction, which eventuated in a 
dreary maip street of closed stores and 
vacant moving-picture palaces. At the 
end of this unimposing avenue loomed 
the ornate stone railway station, its 
heavy bulk punctuated with light. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Perdita, with her 
persistent optimism, “it looks like a 
medieval palace, doesn’t it? And think 
how warm it is in there, full of light— 
and pie!” 

The horse slowed to a walk, picked 
his way across the street, and came to 
a standstill in front of a dour granite 
bank building. 

“Thanks,” said 


”” 


Langstaff. “Much 
obliged, old man. - That’s master’s bank, 
is it? Well, I'll leave yow here later. 
They know you, I guess.” 

He slapped the rein, and the horse 
reluctantly advanced, to draw up a mo- 
ment later under the massive porte- 
cochére of the station. Langstaff, leav- 
ing Perdita in the buggy, entered the 
waiting room and looked about. A 
huge clock at the upper end of the room 
marked the hour—half past one. A 
row of framed time-tables hung along 
the wall beneath. At five of two the 
Langstaff 


Boston train would be in. 
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purchased two tickets for Bridgeport, 
retired into a booth, and called up Tel- 
mack at the office of the Messenger. 

In a moment his friend’s voice 
sounded over the wire. Cryptically 
Langstaff identified himself, though he 
was sure that Telmack would recognize 
his voice. 

“This is Harkness,” he said. “I want 
you to meet me at the Faming, Bridge- 
port, to-morrow—this morning, I mean 
—as early as you can. I’m to be mar- 
ried to Miss Trouvée—you remember 
Miss Trouvée?” An inarticulate mut- 
ter over the wire testified that Telmack 
did indeed remember Miss Trouvée. 
“You've lived in Bridgeport, so I count 
on you to find me a justice of the 
peace,” Langstaff continued. “You un- 
derstand? Good-by.” He hung up with 
a sigh of relief. 

The waiting room was empty save 
for a belated and dozing traveling sales- 
man. Across thé concourse, the doors 
of the lunch room stood open. Within, 
steaming samovars of tea and coffee 
sizzled quietly, and wrapped sandwiches 
lay trapped under glass covers—also 
pie. He gazed at the somnolent at- 
tendant with excited intentness. This 
was the setting, this the service, and 
these the viands, of his wedding break- 
fast! Dazed, he turned away, went 
out into the night, lifted his bride to 
the pavement, and, trusting to luck that 
the horse would “stand without hitch- 
ing,” conducted her within. 

“Just a minute, Perdita,” he said. “I 
want to leave our borrowed trap in 
front of the bank. Then I’ll be with 


you.” She glanced anxiously about her 
and down at her garments. “You'll 
do,” he assured her. “You look as- 


tonishingly all right. It’s that portiere 
skirt that’s most convincing.” 

He was gone but a scant five minutes, 
but it seemed an age. Apprehension 


seized him. Something—anything— 


might happen; he knew that now by 
He ran back to the station 


experience. 
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and, with unspeakable relief, beheld 
her, calm and matter of fact, sitting 
with folded hands and feet well tucked 
under in the remote corner he had se- 
lected. The sight of her filled him with 
happiness. There was nobody m the 
world like this lovely waif; who or 
what she had been mattered not at all. 
She was Perdita—the incomparable 
Perdita, the whimsical, humorous, 
courageous, optimistic spirit in the body 
of a lovely wraith. 

She rose to meet him. There was 
trust and laughter and something enig- 
matic in her eyes as she raised them 
to his; but from her pale lips came a 
prosaic word: ‘‘Pie.” 

“On the arm of the groom,” said 
he, meeting her mood, though his heart 
swelled. 

She slipped her hand within the pro- 
tecting circle he offered her, leaning 
upon it ever so slightly and himming 
the wedding march under her breath, 
as they crossed the deserted waiting 
room and scrambled on the high stools 
before the luncheon counter. 

“Tt’s perfectly ridiculous for a bride 
to be so hungry,” she whispered as she 
demolished her third sandwich. “And 
don’t you think my trousseau is too 
wonderful? ‘Something old and some- 
thing new, something borrowed and 
something blue,’”’ she repeated. “I’ve 
got everything. We ought to be very, 
very happy. But if any one tried to 
drink out of the bride’s slipper—oh, 
my! Oh, there’s the train!” she ex- 
claimed, as a _ weary-voiced guard 
bawled his warning. “Now we begin 
our wedding journey. A little previous, 
but still it’s a start. Come—my groom.” 

A disgruntled porter opened and un- 
made the section Langstaff had secured. 
He eyed the traveler with disfavor un- 
til soothed with a bill; then he retired 
to the end of the car. 

Perdita leaned her head on her 
fiancé’s shoulder with a placid assump- 
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tion of proprietorship, and slept once 
more like a tired child. 

Primrose dawn greeted them when 
they arrived at their destination. Stiff 
and weary-eyed, they settled themselves 
to wait in the station until the town 
should wake. Langstaff watched Per- 
dita anxiously. It seemed hardly pos- 
sible that this shadow of a girl should 
have been able to withstand the hard- 
ships she had undergone with such gay- 
ety. She had come to him weak, hardly 
able to stand, shivering, and half 
starved, not two days before. But it 
was only her emaciation, he concluded, 
that gave her the appearance of fragil- 
ity. The lines of her body were per- 
fect, the proportions magnificent, with 
depth of chest and regal shoulders ; and 
there was about her a self-confidence 
of movement, a breadth of gesture, that, 
like the ringing timbre of hgr voice, ar- 
gued strength. Excitement seemed to 
feed her wasted energies. Now, after 
their flight and its consequent effort 
and anxiety, her cheeks were faintly 
pink. There was color in the lips that 
had been pale as ivory. She was silent, 
however, the gay humor of her sudden 
sallies was gone. In her eyes lurked 
the questioning gravity of one who 
looks into the future. 

Langstaff’s recollections of that 
morning always had the broken rapidity 
of a moving-picture film. How he met 
the myriad difficulties of the occasion 
always remained a mystery to him. But 
one little incident he recalled with pho- 
tographic clearness, for it revealed to 
him to what romantic heights his love 
had soared. He came to the room he 
had secured for her at the hotel—the 
room in which she was to don the dress 
he had bought for her at a department 
store—and found her, not the Perdita 
that he knew, but a modern girl, with 
even a trace of style, in spite of her 
commonplace garments. He _ smiled 
and complimented her, feeling strange 
and embarrassed before this new Per- 

















dita. Then his eyes fell on the 
crumpled sheets of newspaper that had 
served their protecting purpose. They 
were still vaguely curved with the con- 
tour of her breast. They seemed to 
him something of her, something too in- 
timate and personal to be thus aban- 
doned, to be thrown out by some slat- 
ternly chambermaid. As Perdita turned 
toward the door, he hastily snatched 
up the papers, folded them roughly, and 
thrust them into his pocket~a souvenir 
of their mad adventurings. 

Then came Telmack,,and with trepi- 
dation they faced the license bureau— 
“Perdita Trouvée, foundling, of Paris, 
France, aged twenty-two, and Blair 
Langstaff, doctor of medicine, aged 
twenty-six,” and so forth. 

It was done; and Perdita was his 
wife. Then the train again; Telmack’s 


farewells and good wishes, tempered, ° 


it must be owned, by obvious apprehen- 
sions and unvoiced anathemas against 
his friend’s quixotic action. 

Perdita had played her part in the 
events of the day with the silent pre- 
cision of an automaton, but from time 
to time her slender hand had crept out 
to touch his sleeve, as if to make sure 
that he was there and real. 

It was glorious mid-afternoon when 
they arrived in New York. The air 
was mild. March had decided to turn 


lamb at last. Langstaff secured a taxi, 
and together they toured the shops. He 
bought a fitted traveling case for the 
bride, and a Gladstone for his own 


use. Now she should have hats and 
gowns of her own choosing. He reveled 
in the delight of buying things for her. 
Each new-extravagance was a new joy, 
and Perdita’s taste was unerring. In 
her mysterious past she had surely 
never been denied luxuries or passed 
her days in any modest hamlet. With 
bags and baggage well filled, and count- 
less bundles to be delivered, they turned 
toward their first home. 

Langstaff had selected one of the 
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quietest and most exclusive hotels, 
where he registered Mr. and Mrs. Blair 
Langstaff, Boston, with a conscious 
flourish, and secured a suite that pro- 
vided them with their own apartments 
and the common ground of a sitting 
room, Still in the golden daze of their 
mad day, he followed the bell boy, nod- 
ded acceptance of the sumptuous rooms, 
disposed of the bags, dismissed the at- 
tendant, and, with a suffocating feeling 
of complete nightmare, turned to Per- 
dita. : 

She was standing timidly by the door 
of her room, her eyes fixed on her 
shining new shoes, while she nervously 
pulled at the white kid of her just-pur- 
chased gloves. 

“Go rest, dear.” The affectionate 
term fell unconsciously from his lips. 
Then he hated himself for what he felt 
she must resent. 

“Yes, thank you, Blair,” she said. 
Her voice made a caress of his name, 
and he started, embarrassed and deeply 
moved. “I want to say,” she whis- 
pered, “that it’s been a—a very wonder- 
ful day. I want to say—Il’m the luckiest 
girl in the world. I want to say,” she 
finished lamely, “thank you.” 

She was gone. The communicating 
door closed with a click of finality, and 
Blair stood alone in the elaborate sit- 
ting room. He whistled and ran his 
fingers through his hair. 

Bundles began to arrive 
igal bridegroom was kept busy receiving 
his purchases. He piled the boxes be- 
fore her door, announced their arrival, 
and finally retired to his own room, 
His overcoat, crumpled and muddy, lay 
across the foothoard of his bed. From 
its pocket bulged the four-day-old paper 
he had thrust there in the hotel at 
Bridgeport, the paper that had lain over 
her heart, the paper he had once thrown 
down in boredom because it contained 
nothing of interest. He had maligned 
the world as a cruel, weary bore, a drab 
universe, an unrelieved treadmill—and 
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then! He saw himself standing in his 
narrow hall, one hand eutstretched to 
turn off the electric light; he heard 
again that muffled cry in the night, the 
fall of her spent body against his door. 
And now she was his wife, though he 
had promised to let her go whenever 
she willed. How could he let her go? 
How could he live without her—go 
back to the drab universe and the tread- 
mill again? And yet he was in honor 
bound not even to hold her hand a mo- 
ment longer than friendship warranted, 
not even to kiss the color to those pale 
lips that had now begun to glow. 

He walked to the window, threw it 
open, and looked down at the city 
below. Houses and houses, and spires 
and towers that flamed with the unrest 
of myriad lights. He looked up to the 
stars and prayed for strength to be Don 
Quixote to the last, never to hurt her 
perfect trust by the smallest word or 
deed. To change the current of his 
thoughts, he began to plan for her. She 
had paid him the infinite compliment of 
calling this “a wonderful day”. He 
wanted her to end it happily. He con- 
jured up a dozen menus for their din- 
ner; he made as many plans for the 
evening and dismissed them all. She 
must be taken care of in cotton wool. 
She must be nursed back to health. He 
would order the simplest and best of 
little dinners served in the sitting room. 
Then he chided himself for a fool. 
Under the circumstances, to dine téte-a- 
téte was out of the question. She would 
be freer and happier in the crowded 
dining room, where the intimacy of a 
marriage would not be hinted at. 

He was roused by her voice calling 
him and leaped to her bidding. She 
stood awaiting him, standing under the 
full light of the overhead electrics, 
gowned in an evening frock she had 
fancied that afternoon. She was trans- 
formed again. _ She had become a 
startlingly beautiful woman of the 
world, wholly at ease in her décolleté, 
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carrying the somewhat eccentric style 
with unconscious grace. 

“You like me?” she asked shyly. 

“T love you,” he wanted to answer, 
but he choked back the words. “It be- 
comes you wonderfully, Perdita. But 
your cavalier has no evening~clothes.” 

“Oh,” she flushed, “I forgot I 
just thought—for dinner, you know 
How stupid of me! I'll be ready 
in just a minute. I—I just wanted to 
look especially nice just for you, be- 
cause you’ve been kind enough to marry 








me. I wanted*you to be proud of me 
a little.” 

“No, no,” he begged. “Don’t 
change. I like you in this. We'll go 


to some little place where it won’t mat- 
ter if I’m—not in your class. Put on 
your hat—the one I picked out—the 
big one—and wrap up well.” 

They dined on sumptuously simple 
morsels. They laughed over their past 
adventures, and made light of their 
fears. They played with conjectures 
as to her identity. She mourned her 
name of Mademoiselle Trouvée; then 
penitently declared Perdita Langstaff a 
name of sheer romance. But he must 
not let her linger. She was to take an 
extra long night of ‘refreshing sleep. 
She must not forget that she was still 
under the doctor’s care. So they drove 
up brilliantly lighted Broadway in 
happy, intimate chat, both a little em- 
barrassed, both a little“overanxious to 
cover the embarrassment. 

“I forgot something,’ he exclaimed 
suddenly, and gave an order to the 
chauffeur. 

A block farther on they drew up be- 
fore the glittering display of a jeweler’s 
window. 

“It’s something very important,” he 
said, as he assisted her to the pave- 
ment and, drawing her arm through 
his, led her into the shop. “Fourth 
finger of your left hand, please.” He 
turned to the clerk. “Fit that with a 
wedding ring.” 




















The clerk fitted the finger with a 
white metal circlet from an assortment 
of various sizes strung together, ab- 
sented himself a moment, and returned 
with a plain gold band, which he handed 
Langstaff, divining, perhaps, a_senti- 
mental desire on the part of his patron 
to place the golden badge of wifehood 
on the transparent hand extended on 
the black exhibition velvet. 
gently slipped the ring on her finger. 

Suddenly her hand _ stiffened con- 
vulsively. He glangtd at her face. It 
was stony with horror; her distended 
eyes were fixed in terror on the ring. 
Langstaff tossed a bill to the astonished 
jeweler and assisted his wife to the 
waiting taxi, ordered all haste to their 
hotel, and closed the door. 

“What is it? What is it?” he begged 
in anguish. “I should have forced you 
to rest. I shouldn’t have let you over- 
tax your strength. There, we'll be 
home in a jiffy. Try not to give way.” 
She was shivering and her breath came 
in heavy sobs. She tried to speak and 





could not. “Don’t talk—relax, relax 
See, we’re almost there. You’re 
overtired. You’re nervously ex- 


hausted.” 

She lay against his shoulder and 
sobbed hysterically. Half mad with 
anxiety, he at last got her to the parlor 
of their suite. She broke from him 
with a cry of despair and flung herself 
the He 
knelt by her side in frantic misery, mix- 


face downward on lounge. 
ing self-accusations and promises of 
bromides in one breath. 

“Oh,” she cried, articulate at last, 
“it’s awful! I’m married! I’m mar- 
ried !” 

“T know, I know,” he soothed. “But 
you can get rid of me just as soon as 
you’re in safe hands.” 

“No, no!” she wailed. _ “I mean be- 
fore—before I remember—I used 
to wear one—a wedding ring. I re- 








membered the minute you put it on. 
Oh, save me, Blair! I 


It’s horrible! 
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don’t want to remember! I don’t want 
to find a horrid, strange husband I don’t 
know! I can’t! I won’t! I won't go 
back to him! I don’t want him! _I 
only want you, Blair! I only want 
you!” She threw both her arms about 
his neck in a paroxysm of weeping. 

Langstaff was stunned. He could 
have died of joy, there in her arms, 
with the knowledge that she cared for 
him. He tried to still his surging hap- 
piness with the thought that her de- 
pendence and isolation of mind alone 
were responsible for her love. But she 
was married, married to some unknown 
man, somewhere in a forgotten world. 
Now they were bigamists. : 

He held her to him, and his. words 
rushed from his heart. 

“You shall be free, my darling, I 
promise you. You're not his. You’ve 
been dead and you’ve come to life for 
me. We'll find him. We'll make it 
clear. I won’t give you up. You were 
sent to me—to me—out of all the world. 
I loved you even when | thought you 
mad, in that first minute you called to 
me. I loved you when I washed your 
poor bleeding feet that had brought you 
to me. I have loved the other you—my 
playmate and my comrade. Oh, Per- 
dita, you’re mine—even your name is 
mine!” 

She stilled her weeping and raised 

her head. 
“I’m going to believe you,” she said. 
But we’ve simply got to find me. It’s 
the only way.” She disengaged herself 
gently from embrace and rose 
slowly to her feet. “‘Please kiss me 
good night,” she said, and lifted her 
tear-stained face. 

He kissed her, held her cheek for a 
moment to his own. Then he led ‘her 
to the door of her apartment. 

“We will find you, Perdita, never 
fear,” he said. “Good night.” He sat 
long lost in thought; then, with set 
lips, he crossed to the divan and kissed 


“ 


his 
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the crushed cushion where her tear-wet 
face had lain. 

Fate not infrequently decrees that 
we shall flee the thing we once pursued, 
and pursue that from which we sought 
to escape. It dawned upon Langstaff 
in the still watches of the night that 
the persons he most desired to meet at 
that moment were Salviotti and his 
Mephistophelian cousin, for they alone 
held the key to Perdita’s lost self, and 
Perdita’s lost self was become almost 
as important as Perdita. To meet the 
Italians on their own territory was out 
of the question. However, Salviotti, 
who would stop at nothing in his own 
stronghold, might be terrorized if 
caught away from his base of power. 





Without a doubt the extortioners were ~ 


hot on his trail, but it was also conceiv- 
able that the quarry had actually given 
the hunters the slip. In that case the 
hunters must be allowed to catch up, 
and that as quickly as possible. The 
simplest method was obviously the best. 

Langstaff got Telmack on the long- 
distance wire and suggested that the 
Messenger announce his marriage and 
present whereabouts immediately. 

Telmack demurred. He did not be- 
lieve in courting trouble. Langstaff in- 
sisted, and Telmack consented to flare 
headlines, for the doctor’s disappear- 
ance had caused comment and conjec- 
ture in the whole town. There was no 
danger that the Colony would remain 
in ignorance, and the hour of Salviotti’s 
arrival in New York could be calculated 
almost to a minute. Yes, he was still 
in Newtonport Mills, but the cousin 
was gone, no one seemed to know 
where. No report of the burned barn 
and the incinerated motor had come in, 
but the Claxton local paper had an ac- 
count of the astonishing levitation of a 
certain Marcelus Hyam’s horse and 
buggy. 

Morning found Langstaff alert and 
hopeful. He had thought out the plans 
for his trap to the last detail. But 
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the situation as personified in his wife 
gave him embarrassed concern. Should 


“he breakfast alone in the café, or ought 


he to invite Perdita to join him in their 
sitting room? 

Perdita saved him further question 
by appearing gowned in a new street 
dress, smiling and apparently uncon- 
scious of her outburst of the night 


* before. 


“Pie for breakfast?” suggested Lang- 
staff. 

“Eggs!” she ex@aimed. “Oceans of 
eggs!’ To have heard her one would 
have thought her mind free from every 
question .save that of food. “I’m so 
hungry—as usual. If I don’t watch 
out, I shall become fat, hugely fat. 
But then you’re a doctor; you'll have 
to see to that. You’re used to re- 
sponsibility, anyway.” 

They breakfasted as playfully as two 
children, as foolishly as two lovers, and 
as innocently as a couple of kittens. 

“And now,” he said, “I’m off.” 
She looked up at him gravely, with dis- 
appointment written large in her blue 
eyes. “I’ve a plan, Perdita, a plan to 
find you. You'll find yourself, of 
course, in a very little while, but if I 
can get the threads of your past into 
my hands, we'll disentangle them the 
sooner.” He raised her left hand and 
fingered the bright new wedding ring. 
“T want that’ ring there, Perdita, with 
no ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ about—only your 
initials and mine. So you won’t mind 
if I seem neglectful ? 

She gazed at him, wistfulness and 
mirth in her glance. 

“Good hunting,” she wished him; 
then, extending her left hand straight 
before her over the coffee cups, she 
frowned at it. “I wonder,” she mur- 
mured. With one of her lightning 
changes of mood, she sprang to her 
feet, put both hands on his shoulders, 
and kissed him. “I know this,” she 
said, “whoever he was, I never loved 
him a little bit—never—never! I’ye 
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never felt this way before. I'll wait— 
forever for you.” 

From the hotel lobby Langstaff sent 
his wife a clean sweep of the news 
and florist stands and, having drawn 
the house detective aside, was directed 
to an agency of national repute. In the 
office of the detective bureau, which 
was large and luxurious, he was intro- 


duced to a benign-looking man who ‘ 


greeted his opening statement, “I want 
you to ascertain who my wife is,” with 
a nod of casual unconcern; evidently 
it was not unusual for gentlemen to 
make post-matrimonial researches. But 
as Langstaff progressed with his story, 
the benign chief slued his swivel chair 
completely around, and his cherubic 
face assumed the blankness of in- 
credulity. 

“My dear young man,” he remarked 
as Langstaff’s recital closed, “it’s tom- 
myrot! It’s a plant to fleece you some 
way—that’s plain. This girl got you 
He never finished the sentence; 
he was enough of a character reader 
to realize when to stop. 

“It’s a case of amnesia,” said Lang- 
staff slowly. “I think I told you I was 
a physician.” 

The chief nodded, shrugging his huge 
shoulders, 

“You wait till this husband of hers 
shows up. It’s a new form of badger, 
that’s what it is.” 

“Very well,” agreed. 
“Think what you blanked well pleased. 
All I want of you is a couple—better 
make it three—first-class men who will 
do as I say.” 

“That’s easy,” said the big man. “T’ll 
let you have Mercito and Galli. They’re 
strong on the wop stuff.” 

“Ttalians ?” snapped Langstaff. 
“They’re just what I don’t want. Give 
me Irish. I want men who won’t hesi- 
tate to go into a mix-tip if wé’ve got 
to have one. I want men who couldn’t 
have an Italian superstition in their 
hides, and I’m willing to pay.” 
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“Oh, very well, have it your own 
way,” grunted the chief, and punched 
the desk bell with a huge, square-tipped 
finger. To the ferret-faced boy who 
answered the summons, he snapped 
three names, “Martin, Doyle, and 
Graham.” The ferret face was with- 
drawn, and a moment later an incon- 
spicuous man of a general brown tone 
entered and stood at respectful atten- 
tion. “This gent will wise you to what 
he wants,” said the chief. ‘Take him 
into the inner office. Then go round up 
Graham and Doyle and tell ’em what 
they’re to do.” 

The inconspicuous man _ nodded, 
looked Langstaff over, and jerked his 
head in the direction of a glass-pan- 
eled door. Langstaff followed his 
sleuth into a small empty room, sat 
down on oné of the two uncomfortable 
chairs, and told his tale anew. 

“Um,” said the detective, “that’s a 
rum one. All the same, I think you’ve 
got the right dope. The old man in 
there has chased so many mare’s-nests 
he wouldn’t know a colt when he saw 
one. But I’ve worked in New England 
mill towns, and believe me—they go 
some!” He chuckled reminiscently. 
“Now I'll Wise the other boys up to the 
descriptions, and I’ll hire the premises 
myself. I know right «ow just the 
dump you need, and the owners know 
us, so they’ll let us in, all right. Then 
I'll call you at the hotel, when I know 
they’re watchin’ you, and give you the 
address of the joint. Keep the lady 
indoors, see—and lock the door.” 

He rose, engulfed a large chew of 
gum which he withdrew from an inner 
pocket, and ushered out his employer 
by another door leading into the hall. 

Langstaff turned toward his hotel in 
high glee. His plans simply could not 
fail, and once the extortioners were 
well terrified, he had no doubt that they 
would gladly purchase his silence with 
the revelation of Perdita’s past. What- 
ever that might be, it would at least 
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be fact, and facts could be adjusted to 
meet facts. The only concrete thing in 
the world was Perdita herself, and 
surely no husband would want to lay 
claim to a wife who had no recollection 
of him, and didn’t want him. 

But suppose she should remember 
her husband and love him? Suppose 
he, Langstaff, should be the dream, for- 
gotten? Every moment of the day Per- 
dita was remembering more of herself ; 
not events of her past life, but peculiar- 
ities of personality—her preference for 
blue, her passion for gardenias, her 
hatred of discordant noises, the thou- 
sand and one likes and dislikes that 
were part of her. And, as all these 
characteristics seemed to draw to her 
like particles of steel to a magrret, she 
became more vivid, more fascinating, 
more alluring. 

Each suggestion came _ necessarily 
from without—from things heard and 
seen. She recognized her desires and 
preferences like old friends, with little 
cries of joy: “Oh, blue! How beau- 
tiful! I always loved blue. I wore it 
always—all sorts of blues! A gar- 
denia! Oh, look! I know its name, and 
I know just how it smells. @Do buy me 
a bunch, a big bunch—lots and lots 
of gardenias!” 

With a pang Langstaff recalled each 


incident. Might not a face in the crowd 
recall her husband suddenly to her 
mind? Might she not greet him with 
delight ? 

He knocked at their sitting-room 


door—the four knocks of their signal 
—with his heart eaten with fear that 
something might already have happened 
to bring the past to her and to estrange 
them, perhaps forever. 

Her greeting sent him to the sev- 
enth heaven. 

“My dear, you've been gone years! 
I’ve been lost—worse lost than ever 
without you. I’m only Perdita when 
you’re away. Tell me everything.” 
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With her hand in his, he detailed his 
plans, while she nodded approval. 

“Of course, of eourse.” 

“It won’t be long to wait. Salviotti” 
—she shuddered at the name—‘“will 
take the first train, three hours to New 
York. He’s sure to have seen the 
paper early.” 

“Why,” she exclaimed, her eyes di- 
lating, “he must be here now! They’ve 
got to find out what it all means and 
what you intend to do.” The telephone 
bell rang shrilly. “There!” she gasped, 
and rose to her feet. 

Langstaff crossed to the receiver. « 

“Martin—yes.” He listened atten- 
tively, placed his hand over the cup, 
and turned to Perdita. “This is one of 
the detectives. He says his men have 
located Salviotti. He came in on the 
eleven-thirty-seven, and was met by 
Dario, the tall man. They shadowed 
him to Cammiotti’s headquarters—one 
of the biggést Black Handers unhung. 
They’re there now, but they’ll move 
soon. Martin says you will have to be 
the bait. They'll follow you if you go 
out. I’m only the secondary consid- 
eration. We've got to lure them to the 
place we want them to go to. Per- 
dita, are you able te do this? I don’t 
want to bring you into it, but Martin 
insists.” 

Perdita’s 
from her. 

“T don’t mind at all,” she answered 
calmly. “I only mind waiting.” 

“Just as soon as they’re positive that 
we're being watched, we go out together 
direct to the house.” 

She stood up straight and capable. 
Her eyes shone, her cheeks glowed. 

Langstaff nodded and turned to the 
phone. 

“All right, Martin, she’s game. Tip 
us off when you’re sure they’re watch- 
ing for us. You’ve arranged about the 
house? Give me the address—wait till 
I write it—East Forty-sixth Street 
—all right. Get a couple of packing 
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boxes in the area and some excelsior, 
as if furniture were going in You 
have? Good—all right.” He hung up 
and turned toward Perdita. “Action 
is certainly your tonic,” he:said. “You 
bloom under it. I couldn’t have be- 
lieved it.” 

She looked at him with puzzled eyes. 

“T’ve felt this way lots and lots of 
times—I can’t remember how or when 
—agonized waiting, and then having to 
do things, and everything becoming 
clear and precise—panic first, and then 
everything perfectly simple. I feel I 
am going to enjoy going into action. 
Isn’t it queer?” 

“Oh, Perdita,” he said, and the words 
choked him, “if you are going to find 
yourself—what is it going to mean to 
you and me?” 

She nodded her head with decision. 

“It’s going to mean what I'll make it 
mean. I tell you there are lots and 
lots of things I know without knowing 
why I know them, and I know I never 
loved any one but you. It’s got to come 
out right. Why, look how I adopted 
you.” 

“T know,” he admitted, “but you 
didn’t know any one else, and you don’t 
know any one now.” 

“T don’t care,” she insisted. “I’ve 
known lots of people, and there never 
was one like you—never. I know them 
all deep, deep down in the back of my 
I can’t bring them out. 
I haven’t known them 

don’t you see?” 

But he didn’t see. He was filled with 
fear that the past would take her from 
him, and try as she would, while they 
waited for the summons, she could not 
divert him from gloomy forebodings. 

At last the telephone called. It was 
Doyle on the wire. Salviotti and the 
tall man, he informed Langstaff, were 
in a saloon on Sixth Avenue, awaiting 
information. One of Cammiotti’s men, 
a friend of the second chef’s, was even 
now in the hotel negotiating for news. 
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If Mr: and Mrs. Langstaff would show 
themselves for a few moments in the 
corridor and take plenty of time secur- 
ing a taxi at the door, pursuit was 
assured. 

Langstaff objected. He wanted no 
pursuit by hired” villains; he wanted 
only Salviotti and his confederate to 
fall into the trap. Doyle was impatient. 
Let the starter have the address; the 
starter, too, was Italian and a friend of 
the deputy watcher’s. His information 
once passed along, what so inevitable as 
the advent of the two men most con- 
cerned? It was too easy. 

Langstaff grumbled an assent. 

Together, he and Perdita descended 
to the lobby, wasted ample time in aim- 
less wandering about, sauntered to the 
cab stand and ordered a taxi, gave the 
address in East Forty-sixth Street, and 
waited a moment while Langstaff set 
his watch by the starter’s time ere they 
rolled away from the ornate doorway. 

At length they drew up:before a small 
remodeled house, just such a house as 


a bridal couple might select. On one 
side gaped a vacant space, where 
painted boards announced the ap- 


proaching erection of an apartment 
house; on the other, was a dwelling 
with a “For Rent” sign conspicuously 
displayed. Newly opened boxes littered 
the sidewalk, and a trail of excelsior 
led to the gate. effect of 
present occupancy was convincing. As 
they alighted, a rough-necked indi- 
vidual, presumably the caretaker, 
touched his battered derby and pre- 
ceded them up the steps, keys in hand. 
As he let them into the brightly tinted, 
fresh-paint-smelling hall, he addressed 
Langstaff. 

“If they fall fer it, you can third 
degree ’em in here and nobody nowhere 
won't know nothin’.” 

Langstaff nodded. Martin had fol- 
lowed his directions with admirable per- 
fection of detail. The detective led 
them to the dining-room door and 
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waved his hand at a telephone in the 
pantry. 

“All connected,” he announced tri- 
umphantly. “The painters is just outer 
here, and the boss hadn’t had it cut out 
yet. Martin will call you when they 
head this way. But they’ve got to think 
she’s alone, if you want to get ’em in.” 
He jerked his head toward Perdita. 
“I gotter go loaf along to the suds 
store couple of avenues over. You, sir, 
gotter go out—see?”’ He led them to 
the windows opening on the back yard 
and pointed. “Ye see this new build- 
ing that’s comin’ up alongside here? 
It’s goin’ to build around the corner 
house and come out on the avenue with 
a twenty-five-foot front.. They’re pull- 
in’ the avenue house down now. Well, 
you go round there and tell the fore- 
man of the wreckin’ gang that Martin 
says to let you through—see? Around 
you walk and come right in here by the 
back door—and so do I—and so does 
Graham. It’s the easieSt plant I ever 
saw.” 

“Splendid!” said Perdita admiringly. 
“I do hope they come soon.” 

Doyle looked at her approvingly. 

“Ain't scared a little bit—no, I guess 
not! But you won’t be alone any time 
at all, lady. I'll be in by the back way 
by the time the boss, here, goes out. 
They’ll conte’in by the area door; that'll 
be wide open, for ’em. They 
couldn’t get through by the wreckin’ 
company’s dump—wouldn’t be let.” 

“See here,” said Langstaft thought- 
fully, “suppose they don’t come in? 
Suppose they think they’d better wait 
for a better time?” 

The detective shook his head. 

“No, they’ll try it. I guess them 
high-class dagos always work with a 
taxi or acar. They’ll have one trailin’. 
Betcha they have it drawn up out in 
front of the next house. And wouldn’t 
they think to gag her znd stuff her into 
one of them goods ciates and take it 
up in front with ’em? Sure they would. 
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That’s right in line with the sort of 
game they’re used to playin’. This Sal- 
viotti of yours is in with the Cammiotti 
crowd. You wait—me and Martin 
doped it all‘out. Why, we left a bunch 
of sackin’ right in plain sight in the 
basement window, convenient to cover 
her up with. Think they won’t follow 
up? Why, it’s as sure as_findin’ 
spaghetti in a wop’s kitchen. We'll bait 
‘em in all right, all right. 

“Look.” He turned toward the front 
of the house and stood gesticulating in 
the window as if explaining something 
concerning the entrance way to the new 
tenants. ““There’s one of ’em now. See 
that chauffeur fussin’ with a monkey 
wrench across the way? Bet anythin’ 
that’s the guy who drives their trailer. 
He’s lookin’ for the exact spot to line 
it up, in case they need it for a get- 
There 


away. Good-lookin’ chap, too. 
goes the phone.” He turned away, fol- 
lowed by Langstaff. “Better hang 


around the window,” he called over his 
shoulder to Perdita, “as if you were 
lookin’ over the shutters. Let him have 
a good slant at you. The surer they 
are that you’re here, and here alone 
when we go out, the better.” 
Obediently Perdita proceeded to ex- 
amine the window casings, with all the 
air of an absorbed housewife, trying 
the locks and catches; then turned back 


into the room as_ Langstaff’s step 
sounded on the bare floors 


“Martin says Salviotti and Dario are 
sitting in a taxi right around the cor- 
ner. Doyle’s right. I guess that’s their 
confederate across the street. It’s time 
you went, Doyle. When I see you come 
across the back lot, I’ll go out the front 
way.” 

The detective grinned assent. 

“We hold the meetin’ in the second 
floor; I'll be in the corner closet. After 
your husband leaves, missus, go on up 
and be busy in the washroom, fussin’ 
with the taps. Graham will be in the 
front-room closet, and we'll have ’em 











between us, with the others comin’ 
along behind. So long.” 

He let himself out of the front door, 
sauntered down the steps, cast a bleary 
eye at the area door, went below and 
slammed it noisily, and turned away 
whistling, as it jarred invitingly open 
again behind him. He walked off down 
the street in the direction of Third 
Avenue, dropped into the first saloon 
on the way, winked at the barkeeper, 
went through the swing door to the 
back room, thence to an alley, and, a 
moment later, his shoulders and shoes 
whited with lime, a lime-streaked hat 
pulled over his eyes, he was retracing 
his steps on the parallel street toward 
the dusty activities of the demolition 
company. He ducked his forelock to 
the foreman by the brick chute, passed 
through the dismantled door and out 
again into the littered yards, and so 
entered the back gate of his destina- 
tion. 

Langstaff, watching from the second- 
story window, saw him coming. 

‘Be brave, Perdita,” he said softly, 
as he kissed her forehead, where the 
crisp, strangely red tresses met the 
whiteness of her brow. “The show- 
down is coming. Good-by.” 

He ran down the stairs to the door, 
bounded down the steps, looked about, 
saw the waiting chauffeur, and accosted 
him. 

‘“Where’s a telephone booth around 
here?” he inquired hurriedly, and be- 
fore the man could answer, “Want a 
decent place. Got about a thousand 
calls. What’s the nearest hotel?” 

The Italian looked confused, but sug- 
gested the Ritz. 

“Oh, sure!” said Langstaff. “Get a 
good cocktail there, too,” and started 
off in a rapid swing. 

Was he followed? He walked three 
blocks and darted into a tobacconist’s, 
bought some cigarettes, and waited. 
Three schoolgirls and an octogenarian 
passed the door. As he emerged, he 
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scanned the avenue. He crossed again, 
doubled back on the next street, and, 
walking close to the house side of the 
way, turned into Park and Lexington, 
working his way back. At the chute 
the foreman stopped him, but Martin’s 
name opened the way. He made the 
house gate and hurried silently up the 
basement stairs. 

The sound of voices above caused 
him to rush the next flight. The door 
to the front room stood open. He 
sprang in and beheld Salviotti, his pale 
face waxen yellow with fear, pinned 
to the wall by a revolver in Martin’s 
hand. Lying on the floor was the body 
of a tall, lean man, a North Italian by 
every indication. In a corner a third, 
a sullen-faced Sicilian, crouched, 
watching the door with beady eyes, but 
held in check by Doyle, who was snig- 
gering wickedly. 

Lamgstaff saw it all in a flash, but his 
eyes sought Perdita. She was standing 
coolly before Salviotti, examining him 
with the intense inquisitiveness of a 
savant before a new specimen of beetle. 
She turned a radiant face to Langstaff. 

“Now that I see him again,” she an- 
nounced delightedly, “I remember lots 
and lots of things about him. About 
that one, too—the tall man—and about 
Mina, the old woman. No wonder I 
was so afraid of them! I remember 
awful things they talked about.” 

Langstaff walked close to Salviotti, 
whose pouchy eyes took on new fury 
at sight of him, while his loose lips let 
slip quick, comprehensive curses in 
English and Italian. 

“Shut up!” said Langstaff. “I’ve got 
an offer to make you. You know I’ve 
got it on you for more things than this 
extortion business. I’m not in the mills 
any more. Bouton and the Newton- 
port police can’t shut me off if I start 
things now. Besides that, this young 
lady can make some pretty startling 
statements.” Salviotti’s flow of lan- 
guage ceased abruptly. “But,” and 
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Langstaff spoke deliberately, with many 
dramatic pauses to let his words sink 
in, “if you’ll come across with the truth 
—the whole of it—as concerns this 
lady, I'll agree to let bygones be by- 
gones. She agrees to forget what she 
learned in your thieves’ den.” 

Salviotti eyed his inquisitor doubt- 
fully. 

“If I tell you all I know, you let 
me go?” 

“Yes,” said Langstaff. “I'll let you 
go back to the Colony, and you'd better 
never leave it,” he added. 

“T will tell all I know. On the man- 
tle of the Madonna, I swear it.” 

“All right. Martin, you can take 
that gun away from his stomach,” or- 
dered Langstaff. “Keep him covered— 
that’s all-—and watch that beggar on 
the floor. He’s coming to. Now’—he 
turned again to Salviotti, who sighed 
with relief as the menacing pressare of 
the blue gun barrel was removed from 
his vitals—“who is this lady?” 

Perdita, breathless, leaned forward, 
her hands clasping and unclasping. 

Salviotti glanced from one to the 
other with evil triumph. 

“T don’t know,” he snarled. 

Perdita gave a little cry and leaned 
against the wall for support. Langstaff 
took a step back, and his face darkened 
with anger. 

“You’d better not play with me, Sal- 
viotti,” he threatened. “One word and 
you go to jail, and I'll see that no pull 
gets you out. Two can play at that 
game. I’ve offered you your freedom 
—buy it. Who is this lady?” 

The Italian’s leering lips tightened. 

“T tell you I don’t know. You offer 
to let me go if I tell you all I know. 
I agree. I do not know who she is.” 
His voice carried conviction. 

“You swore,” said Langstaff, con- 
trolling himself with difficulty, “that 
she was the half-witted daughter of 
your cousin.” 

“It was a lie,” admitted Salviotti im- 
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perturbably. “I used an old birth cer- 
tificate of my brother-in-law’s first 
wife’s girl, Madalina. It was necessary 
to have legal claim.” 

“How did you get hold of her?” the 
doctor questioned. 

Salviotti jerked his thumb at the 
prostrate man, who was now stirring 
feebly. 

“He brought her. He had been from 
Italy perhaps two months. He called 
her ‘La Morta,’ because she was as one 
dead. He is a vaudeville artist, ven- 
triloquist, and magician, Carlo Dario. 
It was he who hit upon giving the spir- 
itist messages.” 

“By which you profited so shame- 
fully,” Langstaff snapped. 

Salviotti shrugged his heavy shoul- 
ders and glanced longingly at the open 
door to the hall. He was anxious only 
to escape; details did not matter. 

“By which we profited—yes, or why 
give the séances? Dario first worked 
in Newark, but there the people got so 
frightened, many confessed to the 
priests, and things got too hot. Some 
of my friends here sent him to me. We 
did well in the Colony,” he remarked 
regretfully. 

“But why did you dye my hair?” 

It was Perdita’s voice. Her per- 
fectly feminine question eased the ten- 
sion. Even the matter-of-fact Martin 
chuckled audibly. Salviotti looked at 
her with appraising eyes; he seemed 
hardly able to understand that this 
modern young woman was the waxen 
sleeper, the helpless piece of living 
mechanism, he had known. 

“It was for the artistic effect,” he 
admitted. “That was my idea. It was 
more startling to look at against the 
white satin, and the more unnatural 
and strange you looked, the better for 
us. Dario wanted to bleach it yellow, 
but I said no; with red you get the 
strange look without it being like a 
wig.” 























Perdita put her hand under her smart 
hat. 

“Thank goodness for that!” she mur- 
mured. 

Langstaff’s impatience brought them 
back to the material question. 

“Where did Dario find her?’ he 
demanded. 

“Of that he will tell you,” said Sal- 
viotti. “That is for him to answer. 
Can I go now?” 

“Not on your life!” growled Martin. 
“Sit over there beside that other Black 
Hander till we get through. Now, you, 
Dario, are you all there?” 

The lean Mephistopheles had raised 
himself to a sitting position. His mouth 
slowly opened, and his eyes fixed them- 
selves on, Perdita with a look of terri- 
fied awe. He gasped and crossed him- 
self. 

“Dio 
mio!” 

“Get down to cases,” growled Mar- 
tin, poking him with the revolver bar- 


mio!” he whispered. “Dio 


rel. “Know that lady?” 

The Italian nodded and burst into 
a stream of exclamations. 

“Who is she?” Langstaff’s voice 


was pleading. 

“Who am I? Please, oh, please!’ 
Perdita leaned close. 

Dario laughed hysterically, rocking 
to and fro on the floor. 

“T don’t know,” he hiccuped 

“Come here,” ordered the detective. 
“You, Salviotti, this wop hasn’t much 
English. You interpret, and do it right 
—see ?” 

“Why for not? There is no use to 
lie now,” growled the fat padrone. “He 
told me he find hér on his brother’s 
ship, the Stella Marina, off the Azores 
on January 3d. She was tied to 
pieces of wreckage; they pick her up. 
She was like as I told—alive, but like 
dead all the time. She had been hit 
on the head; her face was all bruised.” 
Dario nodded violent affirmation of 
Salviotti’s story. 
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“But what ship was lost?” 

“Who knows?” shrugged the inter- 
preter. “How many ships have been 
lost since this war began? How many 
cargoes have exploded? How many 
secret enemies are on the sea? Some- 
times for patriotism, sometimes for re- 
venge, sometimes for vendetta, is a ship 
killed. Who knows how this one went 
down? Dario has told me that La 
Morta was lashed to a wooden hatch 
grating—there you have it. Some small 
ship of the old type, but which—who 
knows? Again I ask, who knows? 
She was dressed in a silk night robe 
and a silk dressing gown over that. But 
what does that tell? If the lady can- 
not remember herself, who shall tell 


her? Not I.” 
Perdita’s lips were trembling, and 
tears of disappointment rose un- 


quenched to her eyes, but she held her 
grief in check. She addressed the man 
in Italian. 

“Tell me—what—what rings were 
upon my hands?” 

“Three large pearls in a row,” he 
answered, “a large square sapphire 
with little diamonds, a sapphire and a 
pearl together, and a plain gold wed- 
ding ring.” 

“Oh!” gasped Perdita, and her face 
had grown ivory white. “A—a wed- 
ding ring!” She raised her handker- 
chief to hide the quiver of her lips. 
“Where are they?” she asked at length. 

“My brother, the captain, took them,” 
Dario replied. “Heaven alone knows 
who has them now, but doubtless the 
stones are sold and the settings melted.” 

“There was a wedding ring on my 
hand when they found me,” she said to 
Langstaff. “Oh, if I’d only just come 
out of the sea, with nothing at all of 
anything beyond! If I’d been just a 
sea child!” 

Langstaff put a soothing hand on her 
arm. 

“We've traced you to the Azores,” 
he said in a tone he strove to make 
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cheerful. “Now, Dario, I want a writ- 
ten statement of everything—the date, 
the place where the wreckage was 
found, the <iame of your ship, your 
brother’s name. Describe those rings, 
describe what she was dressed in. Tell 
how you managed to get her landed in 
America without the knowledge of the 
authorities, where you went first—the 
whole story. It’s that or jail!” he 
rapped out, as he saw signs of refusal 
in Dario’s sunken eyes. “I thought I 
might want a deposition, so 1 came 
provided.” He drew a fountain pen 
and a pad from his pocket and handed 
them to Dario. “You can write it in 
Italian,” he added. “The lady will visé 
the statement. And make haste. Your 
chauffeur is getting impatient.” 

Perdita turned and walked into the 
adjoining room. She was crying softly ; 
a wave of weakness had drowned her 
will. Langstaff followed her, slipping 
his arm through hers. Thus they stood 
during long minutes, looking out un- 
seeingly tlirough the blank square of 
the uncurtained windows. He said 
nothing, but his very presence was com- 
fort and hope. Gradually her sobbing 
ceaséd. She leaned her head for an in- 
stant against his shoulder, gave a little 
shudder, and turned, mistress of her- 
self, to Martin, as he handed her the 
scrambled sheets of Dario’s statement. 
She read it through and translated its 
contents. Signed and witnessed by Sal- 
viotti, Dario, and the three detectives, 
the document dated and turned 
over to Langstaff. 

“See ’em out, will you?” Blair or- 
dered the detectives. “See ’em out and 
into their barouche, and well out of 
sight.” . He turned to the two con- 
spirators. “And you, Salviotti, and 
you, Dario, I’ve promised you I’d say 
nothing, and I’ll keep my word. As 
for these men here, they’re in my em- 
ploy, and after they leave my service, 
you’re no concern of theirs. But un- 
derstand once and for all, this lady is 
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now my wife. Incidentally, she is of 
no further use to you. You are to for- 
get us as completely as we are to forget 
you—unless it should become neces- 
sary, for purposes of identification, that 
your stories be repeated. Then the 
whole ship’s company of the Stella 
Marina will have to come across, or all 
bets are off and I start prosecution. 
Now you can go.” 

“Si, signor,”’ Dario agreed hastily, 
and followed by Salviotti and the Sicil- 
ian confederate, who had not uttered 
a word, descended to the street, fol- 
lowed by the three detectives. There 
followed the slam of a taxi door, the 
buzzing of a motor. The hall door re- 
opened, and Martin’s voice called: 

“All clear. I gotter lock up here, if 
you don’t mind.” 

A moment later they stood in the 
street before the house of adventure 
and failure. 

“Better drop in at the office and see 
the chief,” Martin suggested. 

Langstaff slipped him a yellow bill. 

“Split that with the others,” he said, 
“and this one’s yours. You did it right, 
and you did it quick. It’s no fault of 
yours if the trail ends in the ocean.” 

“Hard luck, sir,’ the detective 
agreed. “Sorry, lady. You got the 
jinx, sure. Better luck next time.” 

She bowed a disheartened dismissal 
and turned away. 

“T’ll call a cab,” said Langstaff so- 
licitously. “You must be a 
wreck. / am, I know. 
home and rest.” 

“T’d like to walk a little, if you don’t 
mind,” she begged in a very small voice. 
“The awful shut-up air and turpentine 
and things in that house have made my 
head ache. I want some real air. After 
all”’—she rallied with her old joyous 
optimism—‘‘we’re no worse off than we 
were before, are we? I’ve only just 
landed in the water, that’s all—and— 
I feel things about that, things coming 
back to me now that I’ve learned about 
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being picked up at sea. I can remem- 
ber that I used to have a blue silk ki- 
mono with pink wistaria embroidered 
on it. I can remember being on a ship. 
I don’t know whether it’s the Stella 
Marina or the one I was on before, the 
one that was lost. But you see it will 
all help, and wasn’t it exciting while it 
lasted ? Her cheeks had regained 
their color, and the old sparkle awoke 
anew in her eyes. “Isn’t it perfectly 
ridiculous when you think of it?” she 
laughed. “Here I am pursuing my- 
self.” Then, becoming suddenly seri- 
ous, she added, “I know it’s given ydu 
a lot of trouble, and it must have been 
awfully expensive. I hope you could 
afford it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he reassured 
her. “I’m no pauper, and besides, as 
you say, it was worth it—in excitement. 
What a funny girl you are!” he ex- 
ploded, after a moment’s rumination. 
“T’ll never get used to you. Just when 
I’m ready to meet your tears, I find 
you laughing,” 

“But you don’t find me in tears when 
you expect me to laugh, do you?” she 
asked. “Because that would be awful. 
I’m not very good on tears except when 
they aren’t real; then I can be very 
emotional. I have a feeling that I could 
be quite a tragedienne.” Again they 
pursued their way in silence. “I'll tell 
you what we'll do,” she brought out 
excitedly. ‘We'll find out what ships 
sailed from everywhere that could have 
been near the Azores at that date. Then 
perhaps I could pick out the name. 
Why, after all, we’re a whole lot nearer 
me than we were.” 

They had reached Fifth Avenue and 
turned north. Perdita, from the depths 
of her disappointment, had, with char- 
acteristic resilience, rebounded to high 
hopefulness and effervescence of spirit. 
She inhaled the sweet spring air with 
rapture, and announced that, as nothing 
further could be done for the moment, 
she refused to worry. That, after all, 
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was Langstaff’s selected business. 
Thereupon, she flew into ecstasies of 
admiration over every show window, 
the - florists’ displays, the glittering 
stream of motors in the thoroughfare, 
the lordly haughtiness of the traffic po- 
licemen, the quarreling sparrows, any- 
thing and everything. She even 
patiated in glowing language over the 
geraniums in an itinerant flower seller’s 
cart. 

“It's really, truly spring!” she in- 
sisted. “Flower carts in the street, and 
red-and-white-striped awnings! They’re 
spring’s only invariable and true fol- 
lowers everywhere all over the world.” 

Langstaff laughed. 

“It’s quite true,” he agreed. “But in 
New York there is one necessary ac- 
companiment—the hurdy-gurdy.” 

“Hurdy-gurdy?” wondered Perdita. 
“That’s one of the things I haven't re- 
membered yet. I do hope we'll find one 
soon. Everything else says it’s spring. 
Let’s find a hurdy-gurdy.” 

“It’s too late to-day,” objected Lang- 
staff. “They’ll be trundling home to 
the slums by now. We'll go hurdy- 
gurdy hunting to-morrow, first thing in 
the morning. Now it’s rest, and then 
we'll dine somewhere. After that, I'll 
let you rest again while I go after a 
friend of mine who can, I think, tell 
me how to go about tracing all the ships 
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that might have been near the 
on January 3d.” 

“Oh,” cried Perdita, “take me along. 
I don’t want you to neglect me like 
that. I want to be with you. Just sup- 
pose we did-find my husband; then we 
couldn’t run around together until I 
explained things to him. It wouldn’t 
be nice. But now we can, because I 
don’t know anybody else but you and 
those detectives and Italians, and no- 
body could expect me to follow them 
up, now could they?” 

“We've been spared your husband so 
Perdita,” the 


far, exclaimed groom 
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testily. “For Heaven’s sake, don’t drag 
him in now.” 

“But I wasn’t,” she defended. “It’s 
you. ‘You want to go off and leave 
me all by myself with the thought of 
him. I don’t care where you’re going, 
I’m going, too. I won’t be left alone 
with my husband. I hate him! I hate 
him!” 

“You don’t hate him half as much 
as / do,” growled Langstaff. “What 
do you suppose he looks like? I wish 
I could make a mental picture of him 
I could tack my hatred on.” 

Perdita looked at him through her 
lashes. 

“Well,” she said judicially, “he must 
be awfully good looking, because I’m 
certain I couldn’t stand any one around 
who wasn’t, and, after all, you have to 
have any sort of a husband around a 
lot, don’t you? He must be very tall, 
and awfully strong; I despise a weak 
little man. And I’m quite sure he must 
have been awfully good to me, because 
I’m sure I should have killed him if he 
hadn’t been. And of course he’s rich, 
or my tastes wouldn’t be so awfully 
extravagant—and you know how ex- 
travagant I am.” 

The groom pro tem did not relish 
the description. 

“I don’t believe it,” he growled. “It’s 
you that are rich. You're an heiress— 
he’s a fortune hunter. He married you 
for your money.” 

“Blair!” she exclaimed. “How can 
you say such a thing. Wouldn't any 
man marry me for myself alone? Just 
answer me!” 

He flushed, torn between contrition 
and annoyance. 

“Don’t let’s argue about it,” he 
grumbled. “I don’t want to talk about 
your husband. He makes me hot under 
the collar, and I can’t get at him to 
punch his head.” 

“And so you’d let me stay all alone 
at the hotel and think about him! If 
he affects you that way, how much 
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worse do you suppose / feel about him? 
Can’t you see how much more exas- 
perating he is to me than he possibly 
can be to you? Just imagine how I 
feel, imagining that that brute must 
have kissed me!” 

The light in Langstaff’s gray eyes 
became murderous. 

“Perdita,” he snapped, “if you don’t 
stop talking about your husband, I'll 
hit the first man-sized man who comes 
along. I can’t stand it!” 

“All right,” she agreed. 
don’t want to talk about him. 
said, ‘I won’t be left alone with him. 

“Perdita”—he softened—“I was in- 
considerate, but it was only that I want 
you to take care of yourself. I can’t 
forget how you came to me.” 

She gave a buoyant little skip in her 
step. 

“I know. I must have the constitu- 
tion of a mule. Why, every scratch on 
my feet is healed, and I do believe I’ve 
gained ten pounds. I just tingle all 
over with nice new blood shooting 
through me. Why, I don’t believe any- 
thing could make me really sick—ex- 
cept, of course, if I should see my hus- 
band.” 

“I thought we’d agreed to forget 
him,” he growled. “There you are! 
Perdita,” he exclaimed, glad to deflect 
her attention from the hated topic, 
“your spring day is complete—there 
goes a hurdy-gurdyl’ 

“Where ?” she asked eagerly. 

He indicated a thickset man in 
shabby velveteen, his shoulders settled 
into heavy leather straps that dragged 
an old-fashioned hurdy-gurdy. It was 
a highly decorated affair; red, blue, and 
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gilt pictures of dancing peasants 
adorned its front, and gingerbread 
scrollwork, like gilded spaghetti, 


crawled up its sides. A _ bedraggled 
woman of uncertain age, a tambourine 
slung by a ribbon to her ample belt, 
assisted by pushing the unwieldy in- 
strument from behind. The slow-mov- 











ing trio was making its difficult way 
down a side street. 

“Oh!” cried Perdita. 
Now I remember—it’s music! 
must hear it! Come quickly.” 

She darted across the Avenue, ignor- 
ing the startled protest of the. traffic 
policeman, paused on the opposite bank 
of the flowing motor tide, and beckoned 
gayly to Langstaff, who followed her 
Lorelei gesture recklessly. 

“Perdita!” he called, but she gave 
him no further heed, confident of his 
following. She hurried in pursuit of 
the hurdy-gurdy. “Oh, my Lord!” said 
Langstaff ruefully. “Why did I men- 
tion it? What is she up to now?” 

Perdita did not leave him long in 
doubt. She was accosting the musicians 
in voluble Italian. The grinning 
grinder unlimbered; his bedraggled 
spouse bobbed and smiled. Perdita 
pushed a dollar bill into her grimy hand 
and waved to Langstaff to hurry. The 
spot Perdita had chosen for her concert 
was a fashionable residence street in 
the Fifties, with Fifth Avenue for a 
background. Luxurious motor cars 
crowded the curb; smartly dressed 
women passed, eying the extraordinary 
girl with the dyed hair with a look 
askance. Langstaff squirmed uneasily. 

“Listen,” cried Perdita. ‘“They’re 
Neapolitans, they have four children, 
and they’ve only been in this country 
Berdoti, 
and his hurdy-gurdy rents for two and 
a half a day. Now they’re going to 


“Of course! 
Oh, I 


His name is Giovanni 


a year, 


play.” 
Langstaff groaned aloud and looked 
about. Three amused chauffeurs 


grinned at his confusion; a black silk 
lady, her nose in the air, passed them 
with disapproval. Perdita was all 
pleased anticipation. The Italian seized 
the crank with artistic enthusiasm, and 


the ancient instrument of torture 


launched forth the opening notes of the 
“Barcarole” from the “Contes d’Hoff- 
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mann.” Langstaff turned away wearily, 
but the change of countenance of the 
first chauffeur on his right drew his at- 
tention to Perdita. Then he, too, 
gasped in amazement at the transfor- 
mation. 

She was a being transfigured. She 
seemed to have grown taller, to be il- 
lumined as from a great light within. 
Her sapphire eyes were open wide in 
wonder, the wonder of the awakened 
Brunnhilde, aroused to all the wealth 
of the world’s beauty and mystery. Her 
face was ecstatic. She moved forward 
slowly—one step—another, as if ap- 
proaching invisible footlights. As one 
in a trance, she opened her lips and 





sang. Never before had that street 
echoed to such music. Her voice rose, 
great, clear, and triumphant, honey 


sweet, pure, majestic, and soul-thrilling. 
It came like great drafts of cool water 
to the thirsty, like manna in the wil- 
derness, like the vision of the Grail, 
something long dreamed of, long de- 
sired, suddenly made manifest, too 
wonderful to be real, too perfect to 
last ; like the glowing unfolding of rose 
dawn, like the mystery of the northern 
lights in the blue night of heaven. Each 
note hung on the air with the golden 
perfection of a ray of light, quivered 
and hung and was absorbed by another 
as beautiful. 

All other sound, all the roar of traf- 
fic, seemed suddenly stilled. The minds 
of the listeners had room only for the 
song. Pedestrians halted, arrested in 
mid-motion; truckmen™ hauled their 
horses to a stand; motorists cut- off 
their engines. The street had fallen 
under a spell. The last mysterious, rap- 
turous cadence dreamed and died away, 
and still its power held sway. No one 
moved. 

“By gad!” said the nearest chauffeur 
under his breath. 

His voice broke the charm. The 
organ grinder threw himself upon his 
knees, tears streaming down his cheeks. 
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“Oh, prima donna, prima donna, who 
are you? Who are you?” he sobbed. 

“Who am I?” echoed Perdita in the 
dream voice that carried even in its low- 
est tones, with its vibrant perfection of 
pitch. “Play again,” she whispered. “I 
am finding myself.” 

Before the Italian could get up from 
his posture of adoration, his wife had 
seized the handle of the hurdy-gurdy. 
Again its raucous music chimed forth. 

But one may not with impunity give 
grand opera in the city streets of the 
land of the free. The crowd had gath- 
ered about the street musicians. There 
was excited talk ; windows were thrown 
open; heads craned out; front doors 
were held ajar by curious servants; 
area gates yawned; and before Perdita, 
still in the full glory of her exaltation, 
could begin her second song, a blue- 
coated policeman came  blustering 
through the throng. 

“Here, here, what d’yer mean? Move 
on, move on!” 

Perdita came to herself with a gasp. 

“Did you hear me sing?” she de- 
manded, wide-eyed, as she turned to 
Langstaff. 

“Did I hear you?” he muttered. “Did 
I hear you? Let’s get out of this.” 

The press began to jostle closer; the 
bluecoat was making headway. 

“Here, hop in,” whispered the liv- 
eried chauffeur. “I'll get you out of 
this. The boss won’t mind—he’s a good 
sport.” 

He flung open the door of the gor- 
geous limousme and almost pushed 
them into its padded depths, slammed 
the door, jumped to his place, and the 
great car slid away from the curb out 
into the roadway and swerved into the 
maelstrom of the Avenue. 

Langstaff picked up the speaking tube 
and gave the name of their destination, 
only a few blocks away. The man nod- 





ded, accelerated his speed, held out his 
hand in warning, and swung down the 
side street in a wide curve that landed 
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them before the elaborate canopy of the 
hotel door. 

Langstaff assisted Perdita to alight, 
while his right hand fumbled in his 
pocket. The obliging chauffeur had 
earned his tip, but he shook his head, 
his eyes fixed in awe on Perdita’s face. 

“No,” he said with decision. “I got 
my money’s worth. If you don’t mind, 
what’s the lady’s name, sir? I’d like 
to take in the show where she sings.” 

Blair blushed purple. 

“She is my wife—Mrs. Langstaff,” 
he mumbled. “Not singing in public at 
present. Thank you very much indeed 
for your service.” 

He turned away nervously, as he 
caught the curious stare of the starter 
and the door man. Perdita showed no 
concern at all. Her mind was wholly 
occupied with the great adventure, and 
she followed Langstaff to the elevator 
and into their sitting room with jubilant 
alacrity. The door was_ scarcely 
closed when she ran to him, seized him 
by the lapels of his coat, and gazed at 
him eagerly. 

“Tell me!” she panted. “Didn't I 
sing well? Isn’t that a perfectly won- 
derful voice? And to think I didn’t 
know I had it! Why, that’s as good a 
voice as Melba’s. Indeed, I think it’s 
better, don’t you?” 

‘Perdita,” he said gravely, taking her 
chin between his hands and looking into 
the blue depths of her eyes, “I’m afraid 
of you. You frighten me. Who are 
you? What are you? You are too 
great, too wonderful. You can never 
belong to me—you belong to the world. 
I feel you slipping away from me. Oh, 
Perdita !” 

He dropped his hands and strode 
away across the room, and stood look- 
ing out over the wide view of crowd- 
ing housetops, soaring towers, and 
spires, over which the red-gold clouds 
of sunset floated in a lake of amethyst. 
She came close to him, cuddling her 
cheek against his arm. 


















“Don’t talk that way,” she whispered. 
“Why, you don’t know how happy it 
makes me to find out nice things about 
myself, to make you proud of me. 
Think how I’d feel if I were to learn 
that I was an epileptic, or that I had a 
fearful temper or two dozen small chil- 
dren, or was addicted to drugs. Just 
think how I’d feel! And, besides, I’m 
making good to you, don’t you see?” 

He drew her arm through his and 
patted her hand; he could not trust his 
voice. 

“Why,” she went on, “I couldn’t have 
accepted all your sacrifices and all your 
chivalry if I hadn’t, ’way down deep, 
been sure I was worth it. Indeed I 
couldn’t. Don’t you remember, I told 
you I knew I was somebody worth 
while, if I could only remember who?” 

He nodded. Did he remember? 
Vividly her picture floated before him, 
sitting up in his guest-room bed, her 
first breakfast tray on her knees. 

“Well,” she went on, “you ought to 
be glad I was so truthful, and besides, 
now, you see, I’ll never be conceited. 
I know what it is to be me without my 
voice—just me, without anything at all 
behind me—and it was that me you 
liked, wasn’t it?” 

“That I loved—always,” he whis- 
pered. 

“That’s the important thing, then.” 
“TIsn’t it won- 









Her voice was all caress. 
derful that we should have this experi- 
ence—we two out of all the world? It 
makes it so much better, doesn’t it? 
Just think of all the millions and mil- 
lions of lovers all tangled up with preju- 
dices and pasts and other people’s opin- 
ions of each other. And I’m just as 
positive that the other thing I told you 
is true, too—absolutely true—the other 
one thing I’m sure of.” 

“What?” he laughed. “That your 
hair wasn’t born magenta ?” 

She frowned. 

“No, I don’t mean my hair; that’s not 
important. I mean that, whoever my 
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husband is, I never, never loved him. 
I have never felt toward anybody in 
the world what I feel toward you— 
that’s what I mean.” 

Langstaff turned away from the win- 
dow; the amethyst light shone on her 
lovely upturned face. In spite of his 
dark forebodings, he believed. 

“Please God, Perdita, you aren’t lost 
to me.” 

“No, I promise,” she said softly, 
“absolutely, really, truly promise, and 
you know I keep my word.” 

“Yes, dear,” he answered. 

She smiled the impish smile he loved, 
as she changed the subject with her 
usual abruptness. 

“To-morrow,” she announced, “I’m 
going to a music store, and I’m going 
to buy all the scores of all the operas. 
Then I’ll find out those I know. After 
that I'll inquire who is the greatest 
musician in the city. I'll go to him and 
say, ‘Please listen to me sing.’ Then 
I’ll sing for him, and when he recovers 
from his surprise, I'll say, ‘Whose voice 
is this?? And he’ll tell me who I am, 
for there’s only one voice in all the 
world like the one I sing with. He’s 
bound to know whom it belongs to.” 

Langstaff nodded. 

“I’m afraid you're right,”~—he said; 
“unless he never heard you before.” 

“Then,” she persevered, “he can tell 
me who trained me—any musician can 
tell by the method; and I’ve been won- 
derfully trained. Why, my voice pro- 
duction is perfect. Didn’t you notice 
it?” She spoke with the complete de- 
tachment of one who has found a jewel 
in the street and speculates upon its 
worth and ownership. ‘Why, listen— 
ah—a—a ” The glory of her voice 
filled the room. “Ah—ah *. ae 
ran the scale, then followed it with a 
brilliant run and a sustained, incredibly 
high note. “That’s perfectly wonderful 
teaching,” she commented, “and of 
course this accounts for all the lan- 
guages—French and German and Ital- 
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ian—and my having a sort of stage 
fright before things happened and being 
perfectly calm when they did happen. 
Isn’t it extraordinary how clearly it all 
unravels? I am so hungry,” she fin- 
ished abruptly. 

He laughed happily. 
back to common ground. 

“Shall we dine here in the sitting 
room?” he suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, no. I want to go where there’s 
misic—I want to hear music. Why, 
don’t you realize that it’s as if I’d just 
discovered it?” 

“T know,” said Langstaff. “And like 
as not you’d get up and sing, and we'd 
be put out. No, Perdita, I’m not used 
to being the husband of a prima donna 
—yet.” 

“Very well, we'll dine in private, like 
a real prima donna,” she laughed. 
“Tsn’t it splendid, though, for a prima 
donna to have a physician for a hus- 
band? You'll have to become a throat 
specialist and a fat curest, and sew peo- 
ple’s heads up when they battle for 
orchestra chairs. And what do you 
prescribe for dinner?” 

The repast was quickly forthcoming, 
to the bride’s delight. Every new viand 
was a delicious discovery. But she 
seemed distrait. 

“Listen,” she exclaimed at the fish 


She had come 


course. “There’s an opera called 
‘Faust.’ ” 
“There is,” said Langstaff, “with a 


character in it called Marguerite.” 

“Exactly,” said Perdita, “and I sing 
it. That daisy on the fish, made out 
of a turnip and a piece of carrot, re- 
minded me of it. I sing it be-au-ti- 
fully.” 

“There’s another opera, and I’m 
crazy about a flute,” she observed a lit- 
tle later, as she stabbed a squab medi- 
tatively. 

“What’s that? 


‘Lucia di Lammer- 


moor’?” he suggested. 
“That’s it.” 


She dropped her fork 
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and clapped her hands. “ ‘Lucia.’ But 
I don’t like it. Now I’m in a bonnet 
with side curls, and a hoop skirt.” 

“Mimi?” he volunteered. 

“Yes, I’m Mimi, and I’m cold, and 
I do like this.” She threw her napkin 
on a chair and pantomimed the distress 
of Puccini’s lachrymose heroine. “And 
then what’s this one?” A sudden twist 
of the body, an intoeing movement, an 
uplifting of the eyes and hands, and 
Cho-cho-San stood before him. “Lis- 
ten,” she murmured in that dream ca- 
dence that seemed to breathe the music 
of a whole orchestra, “I sing so—like 
this Oh, it’s coming back No, 
you don’t have to tell me. I’m waiting, 
Waiting in the heartbreak of the dawn, 
because he hasn’t come. I know I’m 
forgotten; I know there’s nothing to 
live for; I know there’s no honor upon 
earth. There’s nothing but a sword.” 
She moved forth both hands in a hyp- 
notized gesture. “Poor little Madam 
Butterfly gazing at the sword of her 
fathers!” Perdita turned _tearless, 
tragic eyes on Langstaff. “Blair,” she 
whispered, “if I should ever, ever have 
to wait for you like that, and you 
shouldn’t come! I should die! Oh, 
poor, poor Butterfly!” 

She choked with emotion, and Lang- 
staff held his own feelings in check 
with difficulty, so completely had she 
taken him into her mimic world. 

“Perdita dear,” he argued, “it’s not 
going to happen. You'll be bored be- 
cause your persistent lover won’t move 
a yard from your side. And here is 
salad—Russian salad. That will be too 
polite to quarrel with a Japanese lady’s 
appetite.” 

She became Perdita again. With 
disconcerting suddenness she slipped to 
her seat with a little smack of her lips 
and greeted the salad as an old and 
valued friend. She reached the coffee 
without further operatic digression. 
Indeed, for the moment the all-absorb- 
ing topic seemed in abeyance while she 
























questioned Blair of his childhood, his 
college days, his hectic experiences in 
the foreign quarters of Newtonport 
Mills. She was prettily insistent for 
details, reconstructing his past for her- 
self with the same intense visualization 
with which she sought her own. 

“There!” she said at length. “That 
will keep my husband at bay. ~ 1 have 
lots and lots to think about. I'll let you 
go, for just one hour. One little hour, 
and you may lay the dragnet for all the 
ships I may have sailed on. Of course 
I’m sure somebody will recognize my 
voice, but it may take time, and we'll 
have to verify it.” 

He rose, found his hat and gloves, 
and turned to kiss her. 

“Oh, but it’s turned chilly! Hear the 
wind,” she objected. “You can’t go out 
without your overcoat. Wait, I’ll get 
it for you—do let me,” she begged, as 
he turned to intercept her. “It’s fun to 
take care of you just for once.” 

She ran into his room. It was the 
first time she had crossed his threshold, 
and his heart gave a leap. It seemed 
to bring him suddenly into closer and 
more human contact with her. He re- 
pressed his emotion. She was still his 
ward, his sacred charge, the soul with- 
out a past given into his keeping. She 
returned, holding his light overcoat out- 
spread, helped him on with it, patted 
him in, and led him to the door 

“One little hour,” she reminded him. 

As the door closed behind him, she 
stood looking at the unresponsive pan- 
els. Then, as she twirled slowly on the 
heel of her satin slipper and faced the 
room, plunged in thought, her eye 
caught a crumpled bunch of newspaper 
on the floor. She recalled having seen 
it in Blair’s coat pocket. Doubtless it 
was something Blair had wanted to 
She picked it up and idly 
smoothed the wrinkled Then 
she gave a little cry and stood trans- 


keep. 


pages. 


fixed, staring at a headline. 
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An hour later, when Blair, having put 
the machinery of investigation in mo- 
tion, returned to the apartment, he 
heard his four knocks answered in a 
small, strained voice. The room was 
dark. Before him, silhouetted against 
the star-sprinkled night sky, he saw 
Perdita’s figure crouching in the win- 
dow seat. 

“Perdita!” he exclaimed. “Why the 
darkness? Does your head still ache? 
I thought you lost that with the hurdy- 
gurdy.” 

She did not answer his bantering. 

“Blair,” she said, and her voice was 
strangely grave, “come and sit by me.” 

He came close to her, throbbing with 
apprehension, awe-struck before a su- 
preme moment. He knew before she 
spoke what had happened. 

“You have remembered?” he whis- 
pered tremulously. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘and you knew 
all along who I was, and you kept it 
from me!” 

“What?” exclaimed Langstaff. “J 
knew all along who you are? Why, I 
don’t know now! What do you mean? 
I don’t understand.” 

“Why do you lie about it?’ Her 
voice broke in a sob. “It’s you I don’t 
understand.” 

‘But I swear,” he urged, mystified 
beyond measure, “I didn’t know, and 
don’t know. And if I did, why in the 
world should I hide it from you? Don’t 








you know that this situation is hard 
enough for me to bear? Don’t you 


know I’d end it if I could?” 
“Oh,” gasped Perdita, “I was afraid 


of it! You want to divorce me!” 
“Have you gone crazy?” he de- 
manded. “Perdita, explain yourself or 


I shall go mad.” 

“If you didn’t know about me, why 
did you save that paper?” she inquired 
hotly. 

“What paper?” he parried wildly. “I 
don’t even know what you're referring 
to.” 
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“Yes, you do, too!” she retorted tear- 
fully. “The newspaper in your over- 
coat pocket.” 

He slipped his hand to his side guilt- 
ily. The pocket bulged where the 
spreading contents had been, but the 
newspaper was not there. He laughed 
heartily. 

“If you want to know why I kept it, 
I'll tell you. You'll think me a senti- 
mental fool, but you can have the truth. 
When we ran away from Newtonport, 
I snatched that paper from the table 
because you were thinly clad, and I 
wanted it to keep out the cold for you. 
Well, you wore it all through that mad 
day and night—and when I came for 
you to your room in Bridgeport, it was 
lying on the little marble-topped bureau, 
where you had discarded it. It had 
been close to you—there was something 
in its stiffened curves that suggested 
you. It was a silly impulse, but I 
couldn’t bear to think of a stupid hotel 
maid picking it up and throwing it out 
to be burned—just because it had been 
with you, a part of our adventure. I 
took it, and I’ve kept it. There, Per- 
dita, that’s all there is to it.” 

There was silence. In the dark he 
could hear her moving softly. He 
waited in suspense; then she spoke. 

“Turn on the lights, please, Blair. I 
want to show you something.” 

Obediently he found the switch. The 
room and all its details jumped from 
Perdita was standing by the 





the dark. 
window. 

“Blair,” she said again, and held out 
the paper to him. With a shaking hand 
he took it absently, his eyes anxiously 
seeking to read her face. “Read,” she 
said. 

His eyes fell to the printed page; the 
type danced before his eyes, the pic- 
tures and sketches seemed to twist into 
grotesques. He could only recall the 
appearance of his little consulting room 
in the yellow frame house at Newton- 
port. He was again at the hour of two, 
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of a keen March morning, with the 
memory of Emilie’s stitched scalp in his 
fingers. It was the hour before the 
dawn of his life, the moment before 
Perdita had come to him. The recollec- 
tion passed like a flash, leaving his mind 
clear, and the all-but-forgotten item hit 
him with the violence of a physical 
shock—“Young Singer Disappears.” 

Miss Kathleen Cosway, pupil of Angelotte, 
whose operatic début was the season’s musi- 
cal sensation, has disappeared from Rome. 

He looked up astonished. 

“Yes,” she said softly. “Yes.” 

He remained standing stiffly, 
journal clutched in his hand. 

“T remember everything now,” she 
continued. “I’ve been sitting here in 
the dark, and it’s all come back. I 
sailed from Genoa, when I found I 
could buy the tickets of a Belgian lady 
who was taken ill in the pension and 
had to go to the hospital. The ship 
was the /ona. What happened I don’t 
know. I was in my berth when the 
shock came. Some one must have tried 
to save me by tying me on the wreck- 
age after I was unconscious—perhaps 
the stewardess. 

There was silence. 
fighting for self-control. 

“Blair,” she said slowly, “I’m fright- 
ened. I’m wrapped around with 
strangeness. I didn’t feel that. way at 
all when I didn’t know. Now—I want 
to be comforted.” Her voice was the 
She seemed suddenly 
pathetic and alone. “Isn’t it strange?” 
she whispered. “I searched and 
searched and tried to find myself, and 
all the while the answer lay over my 
own heart!” 

“Perdita,” he stammered, for fear be- 
numbed him now that he was face to 
face with her awakening memory, 
“Perdita—the wedding ring?” 

She looked up at him shyly. 

“That was mother’s,” she whispered. 
She held out her hand. “This is mine 
—and yours.” 


the 


Langstaff was 


cry of a child. 



























ORLEY was in his most somber 

M mood. He had thought that 

the change from London to 

New York would lighten his gloom, but 
it hadn't. 

Every one in the company was whis- 
pering, “For Heaven’s sake, what’s the 
matter with Morley?” 

As a matter of fact, the great star 
was stewing over twin fires. 

Asquith and the war were the first. 
For years Morley had expected a 
knighthood, and just when his hopes 
had been brightest, the war had broken 
out; and actors, however great, had 
suddenly become a drug upon the Lon- 
don market. 

And then, because of his lines in 
“The Savage Woman,” a suffragette 
had egged him! Wherefore Morley 
had shaken the dust of London from 
his feet. 

“T’m too old to fight,” he told him- 
self. “I'll go to America. There are 
no snobs there, no struggles for vain 
titles, nothing but a sincere, unspoiled 
democracy.” 

So he signed a contract for thirty 
weeks at a fabulous price per week. 
His first New York play was “Whom 
the Gods Love.” At the end of a 
fortnight, his leading lady left him to 
go to the front to be a nurse. 

“IT just can’t help it,’ she sighed. 
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“Everybody’s gone nursing, and if I 
stay away, I shall never be able to show 
my face in London again.” 

That gave Morley a horrible jolt. 
And when he discovered that his next 
leading lady was Margaret Chatworth, 
he nearly stripped his gears. 

Margaret was one of those militants 
who are converting the stage to the 
proper way of thinking. And rumor 
has always maintained that her fair 
hand propelled the egg that made James 
Morley shudder. 

“Great heavens!” muttered Morley, 
when he looked into the innocent blue 
eyes of Margaret. “But aren’t they 
coming home to roost!” 

He tossed all that night, and in the 
morning he had selected his revenge. 
Miss Chatworth prided herself upon 
her art. Ha! Then he, the great Mor- 
ley, would make her look as if she had 
never stepped upon a stage before, as 
if she couldn’t tell the Hamlet trap 
from the sink line. 

And he did it, too—first, because he 
was Morley, and second, because the 
devil was in the man. 

The play was an emotional one, and 
Morley soared to such heights that 
Chatworth couldn't follow him,  In- 
stead of flying, she floundered. He 
spoke to her like a voice in the wilder- 


ness, but when she should have an- 
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swered him in kind, she became, in- 
stead, the reed shaken by the wind. 
Morley taunted her, and she fidgeted. 





He stared at her, and her eyes dropped? 


In the second act, he simulated mad- 
ness until she really thought he was 
cracked, and then he strode toward her 
with such fury that she backed away 
and bumped into things. Hissing, he 
called her names; and how she trem- 
bled to whack him over the head with 
an umbrella and pin a “Votes for 
Women” upon his lifeless corpse! 

“Margaret,” said the critics, “is a 
clever little egg thrower. But she’s not 
such a much on the acts.” 

That was the ultimate straw. Miss 
Chatworth wrote two epic lines to the 
managing director; and Barnett, the 
managing director, came right around 
to manage and direct. 

“He—he’s not an actor! He’s a 
vampire!” Margaret was telling him, 
while Morley held the stage alone at 
the end of the second act. “And I 
simply can’t stand him any longer. I’m 
losing my reputation, too " 

A rising storm of applause inter- 
rupted them, and the next moment, pre- 
ceded and followed by two vergerlike 
attendants, the great Morley strode past 
them, stoop-shouldered, somber, unsee- 
ing. The applause gained in roaring 
volume, but the great Morley stalked 
on to his dressing room, unheeding, 
chewing the cud of a disappointed 
knighthood, while his attendants kept 
their eyes peeled for eggs. Barnett 
followed him. 

“Chatworth’s quitting,” he announced 
to his greatest star a minute later. 

Morley looked up with baleful eyes. 

“Has she ever started?” 

“Well, she’s quitting, anyhow. She’s 
the second in two weeks, and I’ve no 
one else to give you. You'll have to 
play to her understudy while I get a 
Shakespearean revival into shape.” 
Morley groaned. 

“I’m very sick of it,” he said at last. 
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“Sick of playing the mummery of kings 
and princes and other titled fools. 
That’s why I came to America.” Sud- 
denly his voice fell to its deep, thril- 
ling vox dei. “I’m sick, sick of these 
actresses who are neither English nor 
American, and sick of these plays that 
are neither fish, nor feather, nor flesh! 
I’m sick of acting a Danish prince who 
never existed, and an altogether impos- 
sible Jew of Venice. Haven’t you got 
an American playwright who’s never 
been abroad, and a leading lady who’s 
never been east of Boston? Can’t you 
find me something big and natural and 
wonderful, like this wonderful country 
of yours?” 

He swept on, but for once in his life 
he had an audience that failed to fol- 
low him. 

“Boston!” Barnett was thinking. “I 
ought to run up there and see that stock 
company play “The Traitor’. If it’s as 
good as they say—and if Mary Danis 
is the girl I’ve heard she is “ 

He smiled to himself, not a particu- 
larly winning smile, but full of mean- 
ing. And when the Knickerbocker 
Limited left for Boston the following 
noon, among those present was Mr. 
David Barnett, shrewd-eyed,  red- 
lipped, maker and breaker of stars. 





II. 


miracle 
woman is 


every so often a 
An _ inscrutable 


Once in 
happens. 
born. 

She is inscrutable because she is dif- 
ferent, and she is different not because 
of any fond art, but because she was 
born so. 

Just as some women are born with 
the charm of moles, and some with an 
infinite capacity for future operations, 
so also some women are born without 
the power to love. 

If this were more of an essay on 
heredity and less of a love story, it 
might be interesting to note here the 
































effect of prenatal influence upon Mary 
Danis. Her father and mother had 
hated each other with a right royal good 
will, and when Mary grew up, she 
found that she was short on affection. 

And probably for the same reason 
she was a wonder at make-believe. Be- 
ing strong at make-believe, she had 
joined Willis Radway’s stock company, 
and in less than a year she was Rad- 
way’s leading lady. Not only this, but 
she was his one perpetual puzzle. 

She was beautiful as Juno, stately as 
a princess, with limpid eyes and a voice 
that was pure music, but because of 
that law of heredity which is embod- 
ied in the second commandment, she 
couldn’t love. It took Radway six 
months to get his first inkling of that. 
And then he laughed in derision, crying 
to Fate: “Ridiculous! Leave it to 
me!” 

Fate left it to him. 

Mary was slow of grace; Radway 
was quick as quicksilver. She was 
quiet; he wasn’t. She was tranquil; 
he vivacious. In nearly all things each 
was the complement of the other, and 
because the laws of attraction are im- 
mutable, Mary grew to like Radway 
more than she liked any other human 
being. 

But she only liked him immensely; 
she didn’t love him a bit. 

He made the most tempestuous love 
to her, but her respiration stayed nor 
that of 
Radway grew very wretched 
about it; so wretched, in fact, that he 
wrote a wonderful melodrama for his 
stock company. 

“Genius has to suffer,” he sometimes 
said. “I know. I have suffered.” 

And Mary tried so hard to love him! 
But holding hands had as much effect 
upon her as holding a doorknob. And 
as for kissing, she thought it both un- 
healthy and asinine. 

“You love somebody else!” he chal- 
lenged her one day. They were hav- 


mal and her temperature was 
a clam. 
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ing dinner at the Touraine in honor of 
“The Traitor’s” fiftieth performance. 

“No; I don’t,” she seriously an- 
swered. For it was getting to be a very 
serious business indeed for Mary. Be- 
cause what’s the use of being as beau- 
tiful.as Juno, and all the rest of it, if 
you can’t love the man you want to 
love? 

“Well, look here, Mary. Let’s con- 
sider ourselves engaged, anyhow. You 
can always use your privilege of chang- 
ing your mind, and as your fiancé, I can 
look after you a whole lot better than 
I can when ¥m only your friend.” 

Mary calmly considered this and said 
she had no objection. 

“It may even help,” she said. 

“Good!” exclaimed Radway. “And 
now we're engaged, I’ve just thought of 
a perfectly splendid way of spending 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Have you really, Billy? 
it?” 

“We'll get a mariner’s license and 
then, calling first at some quiet rectory, 
we'll launch our bark upon the matri- 
monial seas. What do you say?” 

She gave him one of her slow smiles. 

“No, Billy. That won’t happen until 
—well, until I wake up.” 

With grace unruffled, she handed him 
the cream, like a marble statue passing 
nectar ; and though he gave a burlesque 
groan, Radway knew that she had used 
the phrase that best described herself. 
Mary had not yet wakened up. 

She rested her elbows upon the table 
and, cradling her chin on the backs of 
her interlaced fingers, she let her glance 
go across the room, through the wall, 
over the Common, and on and on until 
it came to rest somewhere between 
Popocatepetl and Kilauea, two other 
volcanoes of history which have also 
had their periods of slumber. 

“It’s awfully queer,” she said, “‘but 
somehow I just can’t help it. {[t seems 
to me as if I’m waiting for something, 
though I don’t know what it is.” She 
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reached for her furs and gave him a 
smile like a rainbow over Popocatepetl 
aforesaid. “But when it does come, 
Billy 4 

“Good Lord!” he breathed, springing 
to his feet. “May it come soon!” 








Ill. 


This story, in its sharper analyses, 
really concerns three persons. Let us 
now consider the third, beginning with 
a question or two. 

Why is it that the village drunkard 
beats his wife and terrorizes his fam- 
ily? 

And why is it that Sappho made a 
name for herself ever so long ago? 

Answer: Every human being is an 
actor. 

Shakespeare may have helped me to 
that, but I will help Shakespeare to 
this: Every human being with ambi- 
tion wants to star. 

If the village drunkard turned sober, 
the neighbors would yawn at him, his 
wife would bully him, and when he re- 
proved his children, they would rend 
the air with lamblike laughter, crying, 
“Ba-a-a!” 

But as the village drunkard, he is 
an actor to be noted. He is a figure in 
the neighborhood. His name is on 
every one’s tongue. If he cannot be a 
hero, he will be a villain. Wherefore, 
he beats his wife and feels a terrible 
satisfaction that his children tremble at 
his glare. 

Sappho likewise. Having tried other 
métiers, she finds that Sappho is her 
strongest part. In that she shines, she 
excels. There is drama in that, trag- 
edy, pathos, purple patches of life. 
Wherefore, she becomes Sappho and 
takes that same terrible satisfaction in 
playing well her part. 

So with Don Juan. 

And so at last with Barnett, whose 
name is linked with Don Juan’s for rea- 
sons that will presently appear. 
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But enough of metaphysics. Let us 
go to the Bay State Theater and see 
Mary Danis in action. The curtain is 
up. The audience is silent. “The Trai- 
tor” is being played. 

Radway, the hero, had reached the 
scene where he began to suspect the 
presence of a villain in his home. This 
villain was in his customary place be- 
hind a curtain, R. U. E., waiting to be 
discovered, and Mary was peeping 
through a hole in the back drop look- 
ing at the audience. 

As calm as a lake on a midsummer 
day, as serene as a cloudless sky, as 
imperturbable as a bust of Minerva do- 
ing service in an oculist’s. window— 
such was Mary. 

But suddenly Minerva blinked her 
eyes and looked again. A moment later 
Mary was behind the curtain where the 
villain lay hidden. 

“What’s the matter?” he whispered. 

“Hush!” said Mary. 

Radway, holding his audience at 
tense attention, reached the curtain and 
disappeared for those breathless five 
seconds in which he is supposed to be 
grappling with his enemy. And there, 
to his utter astonishment, he found 
Mary crouching over the equally aston- 
ished heavy villain. 

“Will!” she whispered. “Dave Bar- 
nett’s in the house. Tenth row! Left 












” 


aisle! 

There was no time for more. Rad- 
way grasped his waiting enemy and 
dragged him through the curtains to the 
audience’s stern gaze. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Radway to 
himself. ‘Mary’s excited! What’s go- 
ing to happen next?” 

He gave her the cue for which she 
had been waiting, and out on the stage L 
swept Mary. Theretofore she had al- 
ways played her part with a deceptive 
ease that reminded Radway of a con- 
jurer drawing rabbits and doves out of 
an empty cornucopia. But that night 
Mary was different. 























Instead -of rabbits and doves, she 
drew out thunder, lightning, and the 
clash of cosmic forces. She was no 
longer quiescent—she was dynamic. 
The lightning struck, the heavens 
opened, the earth trembled, and in the 
thick of it moved Mary, dominating the 
scene with perfect mastery. 

The curtain fell, and Radway turned 
to Mary. 

“My dear girl!” he began in awed 


delight. “If you aren't some, Ellen 
Terry!” 
“Oh, Billy, I’m frightened!” she 


whispered. 

Two red splotches were deepening 
her make-up, and she trembled a little. 
She held out her hands, and Radway 
grasped them. 

“What are you frightened at?” 

“T—don’t know. I’m afraid I didn’t 
do it justice, and Barnett won't like it. 
And, oh, it would be such a big, big 
help to you! Will, don’t let the curtain 
go up again!” 

sut the applause of the audience 
would be silenced. with nothing less. 
Barnett, in the tenth row, counted the 
curtain calls with grim approval, and 
half an hour after the performance had 
ended, he had stated the terms on which 
he would buy the play. Most of the 
details are not essential to this story, 
but the leading conditions were these: 

Mary Danis was to be leading lady 
with the great Morley. 

And Radway was to head a number 
two company and take the road for a 
year’s booking. 

“But that would separate Miss Danis 
and myself,” objected Radway. 

“What of it?” 

“Miss Danis is my fiancée, and we 
play together or not at all.” 

Barnett smiled, the shrewd-eyed 
maker and breaker of stars, and though 
he answered Radway, he looked at 
Mary. 

“You’re making the mistake of your 
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life,” he said. “I’m the man who names 
the terms.” 

“Exactly,” acknowledged Radway. 
“And I’m the man who refuses them.” 

Barnett, confident, picked up his hat 
and reached the door before Radway 
turned to Mary, expecting to receive a 
smile of approval. Instead, he received 
a most carefully considered expression 
of disappointment. 

“One moment!” he sharply exclaimed 
to his departing visitor, and he led 
Mary into the next room. 

“What’s the matter, Mary?” he asked 
anxiously. “Don’t you want it that 
way? You know I simply couldn’t 
leave you alone with Barnett. Every- 
body knows what he is.” 

She looked at him with tender re- 
proach. 

“But, Billy,” she said, cunningly ar- 
guing for herself, although she had no 
thought but for him, “you know you 
can trust me, don’t you? I’m so tired 
of stock, and we may never get a chance 
like this again. And then to star with 
Morley!” 

She kissed him, and after he had 
stored away the memory of that kiss as 
one of his sweetest treasures, he briskly 
opened the door. 

“All right, Mr. 
“Terms accepted.” 

Barnett smiled—not 
Mary. 

“You'll be ready any time ?” he asked. 

“Any time,” nodded Mary. 

He left, and she danced a few chaste 
steps around the room. 

“What are you dancing for?” asked 
Radway mournfully. 

“Up to this moment,” she said, “I’ve 
been dancing because I always knew 
you would be a great man.” 

“But we won’t see each other any 
more.” 

“Won't we? Heh! 
an’s privilege, haven’t I?’ 

Her thoughts were still chaotic, but 
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she was sure she would find a way to 
keep with Radway, even if she had 
to deliver an eleventh-hour ultimatum. 
And meanwhile Radway’s success as a 
playwright was assured. She danced 
again to another, more festive step. 

“What are you dancing for now?” 
asked Radway with another sigh. 

Mary laughed privily, as the merry 
little marmosets laugh sometimes at the 
sunset. 

“Never you mind!” she cried. “You'll 
find out in time!” 

Nevertheless, I will tell the secret 
now: Our Mary had “wakened up.” 


IV. 

The Boston farewell of “The Trai- 
tor” was being played. 

Again Radway was on the stage, sus- 
pecting a villain’s presence in his home, 
and Mary was in the wings near the 
switchboard awaiting her cue. 

Barnett joined her there. 

“Glad it’s the last?” he whispered. 

Mary nodded reflectively, grappling 
with that ever-present problem of how 
to keep with Radway. To be separated 
from Radway now was out of the ques- 
tion, for the strongest—but one—of all 
earthly reasons. Should she deliver her 
ultimatum to Barnett then and there? 
She was thinking it over when Barnett 
spoke again. 

“You'll make a hit on Broadway— 
my dear,” he carelessly remarked, and 
as carelessly he added, “If you want to 
let me help you.” 

His hands were in,his pockets and he 
was smiling at her with that red-lipped 
smile for which he was famous. Yet 
if Mary caught his meaning, she gave 
no sign, but began -to look over his 
shoulder at Radway, who was holding 
the audience in palpitating silence while 
he continued his business of suspecting 
a traitor in his home. 

“Do you know, my dear,” whispered 
Barnett again, “that you’ll be called the 


, 
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most beautiful actress in America? 
That is,” he slowly added, “if you want 
me to help you.” 

“Of course I want you to help me,” 
murmured Mary, still watching Rad- 
way over Barnett’s shoulder. 

Taking no heed of the electrician, 
who stood at his switchboard, Barnett 
placed his hands on Mary’s hips, in a 
manner sometimes associated with cer- 
tain phases of the tango, and just at 
that moment Radway turned and saw 
the look on Mary’s face. The play 
altogether forgotten, Radway strode 
straight toward the pair in the wings. 

Mary was struggling to free herself, 
but Barnett’s hands held her tightly, 
and she was fearful of pushing him out 
on the stage and spoiling the scene. But 
when she saw Radway striding toward 
them, this fear left her as an unneces- 
sary waste of emotion. She put her 
hands on Barnett’s shoulders, and with 
a mighty shove she pushed him back- 
ward into Radway’s arms. 

“Will,” she whispered, snatching at 
the only remaining chance of. saving 
the scene, “play him for the traitor!” 

“That’s right!” laughed Radway with 
exultation. 

He dragged Barnett, dumfounded, 
into full view of the audience and went 
on with his lines, leaving the real vil- 
lain in his hiding place behind the cur- 
tain, more astonished than ever. 

It is a strong, a powerful scene, as 
every one knows. . After a realistic 
struggle, the villain is finally thrown out 
on the street, his hands tied behind him, 
the sign “Traitor” hung around his 
neck. But when Radway should have 
turned to the back drop that night and 
opened the street door, he glanced down 
into the orchestra, instead. 

“Oh, oh!” gasped Mary. ‘“He’s go- 
ing to throw him over the apron!” 

She sprang to the electrician. 
“Quick! The curtain!” 
The red light flashed, and as the fab- 














ric fell, Barnett’s head struck against 
the cloth as a fist might strike a pillow. 
So close had been the call! 

“Who rang the curtain down?” de- 
manded Radway, running to see. 

Mary faced him, electric, dominant. 

“I did!” She turned to the goggling 
stage hands and pointed to Barnett. 
“Take that man to Mr. Radway’s dress- 
ing room, and when the reporters come 
to see ‘why the curtain dropped, tell 
them to wait a few minutes and they 
shall have the story.” 

She followed to the dressing room, 
and as soon as she was alone with Bar- 
nett and Radway, it was Mary again 
who took command of the situation. 

“Mr. Barnett,” she said, “you can see 
now that Will was right. You’re not 
to be trusted. So you'll either put him 
in Morley’s company with me, or I will 
give the story to the papers. And if I 
do, you know very well that the name 
of ‘The Traitor’ will stick to you as 
long as you live!” 

No one had ever accused Barnett of 
being dull-witted. In imagination he 
saw the front pages of the metropolitan 
dailies making a feature of the story, 
with pictures, interviews, and cartoons. 
He saw himself walking down Broad- 
way, and on every hand he heard the 
knowing whisper, “There’s the traitor.” 
He harked to the future, and he heard 
the echo there like a far-away cuckoo 


on a rosemary bush: “Traitor! Trai- 
tor! Traitor!’ 

“Tut, tut!” he exclaimed, lividly 
smiling. “You want to have your fiancé 


with you? Then you shall have him! 
Not only to look after you, but—great 
heavens !—as a protection to me!” 
There was a knock on the door. 
Mary opened it an inch. 
“Two reporters out here,” said a dis- 
creet voice. 


“Good!” said Mary. “Ask them for 


a fountain pen and a few shéets of pa- 
per. 


Thanks. Now, Mr. Barnett!” 





The Traitor 





¥. 


Place: Broadway. 

Time: Night. 

Occasion: The first appearance of 
“The. Traitor” in New York. 

The theater was crowded, for Mor- 
ley was then in the height-of his fame. 
Like a demigod he took his place be- 
tween the side drops, preceded and fol- 
lowed by his vergerlike attendants. 
And like a demigod he responded to his 
cue and trod upon the stage. 

Breathless was the applause, and it 
uplifted him. Breathless was the hush, 
and it exalted him. He opened his 
mouth, and his voice sent prickly little 
shivers through the house. Fifteen 
hundred pairs of eyes moved, as if fas- 
cinated, with his lightest gesture. He 
swayed, and the audience swayed with 


him. He sighed, and the gallery un- 
consciously sighed in compassionate 
echo. 


“But wait—she’s coming now!” 

This was Mary’s cue, and even as 
Morley had made his entrance with 
Olympian majesty, so Mary advanced 
with the grace of a goddess. Morley 
caught a glimpse of the assurance be- 
hind her serenity and felt as well the 
start of attention that ran through the 
house. 

“She dares?’ muttered Morley to 
himself. “We'll see!” And he turned 
upon her like a lion. 

“He’s going to 
grinned Barnett, 
night, Mary!” 

Morley was no longer the actor—he 
was the superactor, showing mankind 
the workings of their immortal sparks, 
while his own burned, a dazzling blue 
flame. He aroused himself to perilous 
heights, but when he expected to leave 
Mary below, he found instead that she 


down,” 
“Good 


play her 
watching. 


was soaring with him. Her voice 
thrilled with his. She moved with the 
same godlike sovereignty. The same 


spirit of epic tragedy flamed within her, 
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but untinged with jealousy, a more di- 
vine fire. 

Gradually Morley became conscious 
of an unexpected development. This 
young Juno was holding herself in re- 
serve. If she let herself out, she might 
possibly beat him. There were mo- 
ments, indeed, when he felt himself 
hard pressed to keep up with her.. He 
shook himself, like another Jove shak- 
ing ambrosial curls, and attuned him- 
self to his uttermost pitch. But be- 
fore the act was over, Morley suspected 
that he had found his match at last. 
And when the final curtain fell, he 
knew it. 

“My dear,” he said, holding Mary 
with his somber glance, “I congratulate 
you. I have heard of your experience 
in Boston, and for that I congratulate 
you again.” He smiled a little, held out 
his hand, and then his voice fell to that 
wonderful vox dei. “Remain ever as 
you are,” he said, “and you will be truly 
great. For you reflect what ought to 


young, the brave—and the beautiful.” 
He stalked away in lonely grandéur, 

stoop-shouldered, unseeing, suddenly 

feeling old. Mary turned and faced 


Radway. 
“Will! Did you hear him?” she 
whispered. “And every one’s saying 


what a wonderful play it is! You're 
famous! Famous!” 

“Being so famous,” quoth Radway, 
“T’ve just thought of a perfectly splen- 
did way of spending to-morrow.” 

“Have you really, Billy? What is 
it?” 

“We'll call somewhere and get a mar- 
iner’s license,” he repeated, “and then, 
stopping first at some quiet rectory, 
we'll launch our bark upon the sea of 
matrimony. What do you say?” 

She hurried away to her dressing 
room—as the novelists say—like a star- 
tled fawn, but not before she had bent 
her head and whispered in his ear: 

“Full speed ahead!” 


SH KILOS 


A SONG 


PRING outside, and birds in song, 
Fluttering window blind; 
Vagrant dreams that slide along 
The drifts of April wind. 
Is it piping that I hear? 
Sun glint that I see? 
Nay, but somewhere—far or near— 
My dear has thought of me! 


Phantoms of forgotten things 
Riding on the breeze ; 
Sorrow in the broken strings 
Of wind-swept, drooping trees. 
On my hurt a touch is laid, 
And no more pain may be— 
Something to my heart has said 
My dear remembers me. 





ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


R. BREWSTER, an American millionaire, on a yachting trip in the Caribbean with 

his daughter Polly, is detained by business on the island of Caracufia, and Polly, 

with the American girl’s fearlessness, takes the opportunity to explore the country unat- 
tended. On one of her solitary trips, she meets a young American scientist, whose huge 
green goggles give him the appearance of a big insect. Mr. Beetle Man, she calls him. 
Thinking that she will never see him again, as she is sailing the next day, she obeys a 
sudden impulse and confides in him. She has run away from home because three men 
want to marry her, and she cannot decide which to take. One of them—Mr, Preston Fair- 
fax Fitzhugh Carroll, a hot-tempered Southerner, of the bluest blood and the most unyield- 
ing traditions—has followed her to Caracufia. On partiffg from her, Mr. Beetle Man 
announces that she will not sail the next day, and that evening she learns that he is right; 
that the Dutch have just established a blockade, as a result of some trouble with the govern- 
ment of Caracufia. There has been, too, a diplomatic break between Caracufia and the 
United States. Both of these difficulties are supposed to have been fostered by Von Plaan- 
den, the representative of Hochwald. There is a rumor, also, that bubonic plague has broken 
out on the island, and that a rigid quarantine will be enforced upon the arrival of a Doctor 
Luther Pruyn, special-duty man of the U. S. health service. Doctor Brewster remembers 
that Luther Pruyn was a classmate of his at college. Polly learns, too, that her beetle man’s 
name is Perkins, that he lives in the mountains some distance from town, and that he is 
known as “The Unspeakable Perk,” because of his strange, rude ways. The next day Polly 
has an encounter on a street car with Von Plaanden, who is intoxicated. Perkins intervenes, 
but upon the arrival of the police takes to his heels. Polly is provoked by his unchivalrous 
behavior, but decides that it is part of his general oddness. Fitzhugh Carroll, however, hears 
of it, and is outraged. He warns Polly that Perkins is not a fit person for her to associate 
with, and hints at a scandal. Polly laughs at the idea. Some days later, Perkins advises her 
to persuade her father to leave the yacht and proceed secretly to the mainland, as tere is 


trouble brewing. Polly carries the message to Mr. Brewster, but he scoff at it. He 
consents, however, to send a request to Washington that pressure be brought to bear upon 
the Dutch to let the yacht out Although communication with. the mainland has been cut 
off, Polly is sure that Perkins will get the message through somehow, and undertakes to 
carry it to him. 

CHAPTER VII. ship, yet this new and casual acquaint- 


friend.” not as cavalier, but as friend—not too 

Such had been Fitzhugh Car- common in the experience of the much 

roll’s reference to the unspeakable courted and a little spoiled beauty. 

Perk. . With that characterization in Being, indeed, a “lady nowise bitter to 

her mind, Miss Brewster let herself those who served her with good intent,” 

drift, after her suitor had left her, into She reflected, with a kindly light in her 

a dreamy consideration of the hermit’s ¢yes, that it was all part and parcel of 
attitude toward her. She was not given the beetle man’s amiable queerness. 

lightly to employ the terms, of friend- Still musing upon this queerness, she 


\ MAN that you’d call your ance had shown a readiness to serve— 
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returned to. meet her mount, and pro- 
ceeded up the hill road in meditation, 
which ceased only when her cream-col- 
ored mule started an argument about a 
turn in the trail. He was a well-bred 
trotting mule, worth six hundred dollars 
in gold of any man’s money, and he 
was self-appreciative in knowledge of 
the fact. He brought a singular firm- 
ness of purpose to the support of the 
negative of her proposition, which was 
that he should swing north from the 
broad into the narrow path. When the 
debate was over, St. John the Baptist— 
this, I hesitate to state, yet must, it being 
the truth, was the spirited animal’s 
name—was considerably chastened, and 
Miss Brewster more than a trifle 
flushed. She left him tied to a ceiba 
branch at the exit from the dried creek 
bed, with strict instructions not to kick, 
lest a worse thing befall him. Miss 
Brewster’s fighting blood was up, when, 
ten minutes late because of the episode, 
she reached the summit of the rock. 

“Oh, Mr. Beetle Man, are you 
there?” she called. 

“Yes, Voice. You sound strange. 
What is it?” 

“I’vé been hurrying, and if you tell 
me I’m kate, PII—I’ll fall_on your neck 
again and break it.” 

“Has anything happened ?” 

“Nothing in particular. I’ve been 
boxing the compass with a mule. It’s 
tiresome.” 

He reflected. 

“You’re not, by any chance, speak- 
ing figuratively of your respected 
parent?” 

“Certainly not!” she disclaimed indig- 
nantly. “This was a real mule. You’re 
very impertinent.” 

“Well, you see, he was impertinent 
to me, saying he was out when he was 
in. What is his decision: Yes or no?” 

“No.” 

A sharp exclamation came from the 
nook below. 
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“Is that the entomological synonym 
for ‘damn’?” she inquired. 

“It’s a lament for time wasted on 
Well, never mind that.” 

“But he wants you to carry a mes- 
sage by that secret route of yours. Will 
you do it for him?” ZA 

“Nol” ; 

“That’s not being a very kind or 
courteous beetle man.” 

“T owe Mr, Brewster no courtesy.” 

“And you pay only where you owe? 

Just, but hardly amiable. Well, you 
owe me nothing—but—will you do it 
for me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Without even knowing what it is?” : 

“Yes.” 

“In return you shall have your heart’s 
desire.” 

“Doubted.” 

“Isn’t the dearest wish of your soul 
to drive me out of Caracufia?” 

“Hum! Well—er—yes. Yes; of 
course it is.” 

“Very well. If you can get dad’s 
message on the wire to Washington, he 
thinks the secretary of state, who is 
his friend, can reach the Dutch and 
have them open up the blockade for 
us.” 

“Time apparently mganing nothing to 
him.” 

“Would it take much time?” 

“About four days to a wire.” 

She gazed at him in amazement. 

“And you were willing to give up 
four days to carry my message through, 
‘unsight—unseen,’ as we children used 
to say?” 

“Willing enough, but not able to. I’d 
have got a messenger through with it, 
if necessary. But in four days, there’ll 
be other obstacles besides the Dutch.” 

“Quarantine?” 

Vee. 

“T thought that had to wait for Doc- 
tor Pruyn.” 

“Pruyn’s here. That’s a secret, Miss 
Brewster.” 
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“Do you know everything? Has he 
found plague ?” 

“Ah, I don’t say that. 
find it, for it’s certainly here. 
fied myself of that yesterday.” 

“From your beggar friend ?” 

“What made you think that, O most 
acute observer?” 

“What else would you be talking to 
him of, with such interest ?” 

“You’re correct. Bubonic always 
starts in the poor quarters. To know 
how people die, you have to know how 
they live. So I cultivated my beggar 
friend and listened to the gossip of 
quick funerals and unexplained disap- 
pearances. I’d have had some real 
arguments to present to Mr. Brewster 
if he had cared to listen.” 


But he will 
I satis- 


“He'll listen to Doctor Pruyn. 
They’re old friends.” 

“No! Are they?” 

“Yes. Since college days. So per- 


haps the quarantine will be easier to get 
through than the blockade.” 

“Do you think so? I’m afraid you'll 
find that pull doesn’t work with the 
service that Doctor Pruyn is in.” 

“And you think that there will be 
quarantine within four days?” 

“Almost sure to be.” 

“Then, of course, I needn’t trouble 
you with the message.” 


“Don’t jump at conclusions. There 
might be another and quicker way.’ 

“Wireless?” she asked quickly 

“No wireless on the island. No. This 


way you'll just have to trust me for.” 
“T’'ll trust you for anything you say 
you can do.” 
“But I don’t say I can. 
that I'll try.” 


I say only 


“That’s enough for me. Ready! 
Now, brace yourself. I’m coming 
down.” 


“Wh-why—wait! Can’t you send it 
down ?” 
“No. Besides, you know you want to 


No use pretending, after last 


see me. 
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time. Remember your verse now, and 
I’ll come slowly. 
Solemnly he began: 
tula, neurop ore 
“Doodle bug,’ ” 
verely. 
“Doodle bug, flea,’ ” 


“ae 


Scarab, taran- 





she prompted se- 


he concluded 


obediently. “ ‘Scarab, tarantula, doodle 
bug, flea. Scarab, tarantula, doodle 
’ Oof! I—I—didn’t think you’d 





be here so soon!” 

He scrambled to his feet, hardly less 
palpitating than on the occasion of their 
first encounter. 

“Hopeless!” she mourned. “Incur- 
able! Wanted: a miracle of St. Vitus. 
Do stop nibbling your hat and sit 
down.” 

“TI don’t think it’s as bad as it was,” 
he murmured, obeying. “One gets ac- 
customed to you.” 

“One gets accustomed to anything in 
time, even the eccentricities of one’s 
friends.” 

“Do you think I’m eccentric ?” 

“Do I think Have you ever 
known any one who didn’t think you 
eccentric ?” 

Upon this he pondered solemnly. 

“It’s so long since I’ve stopped to 





consider what people think of me. One 
hasn’t time, you know.” 

“Then one is unhuman. J have 
time.”’ 

“Of course. But you haven’t any- 
thing else to do.” 


As this was quite true, she naturally 
felt exasperated at it. 

“Knowing as you do all the secrets 
of my inner life,’ she observed sar- 
castically, “of course you are in a posi- 
tion to judge.” 

Her own words recalled Carroll’s 
charge, and though, with the subject of 
them before her, it seemed ridiculously 
impossible, yet the spirit of mischief, 
ever hovering about her like an attend- 
ant sprite, descended and took posses- 
sion of her speech. She assumed a 
severely judicial expression. 
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“Mr. Beetle Man, will you lay your 
hand upon your microscope, or what- 
ever else scientists make oath upon, and 
answer fully and truly the questién 
about to be put to you?” 

“As I hope from a blessed release 
from this abode of lunacy, I do.” 

“Mr. Beetle Man, have you got an 
awful secret in your life?” 

So sharply did he start that the heavy 
goggles slipped a fraction of an inch 
along his nose, the first time she had 
ever seen them in any degree misplaced. 
She was herself sensibly discounte- 
nanced by his perturbation. 

“Why do you ask that?” 
manded. 

“Natural interest in a friend,” she an- 
swered lightly, but with growing won- 
der. “I think you’d be altogether irre- 
sistible if you were a pirate or a smug- 
gler or a revolutionary. The romantic 
spirit could lurk’ so securely behind 
those gloomy soul screens that you 
wear. What do you keep back of them, 
O dark and shrouded beetle man?” 

“My eyes,” he grunted. 

“Basilisk eyes, I’m sure. 
behind the eyes?” 

“My thoughts.” 

“You certainly keep them securely. 
No intruders allowed. But you haven’t 
answered my question. Have you ever 
murdered any one in cold blood? Or 
are you a married man trifling with the 
affections of poor little me?” 

“You shall know all,’ he began, in 
the leisurely tone of one who com- 
mences a long narrative. “My parents 
were honest, but poor. At the age of 
three years and four months, a mater- 
nal uncle, who, having been a proof 
reader of Abyssinian dialect stories for 
a ladies’ magazine, was considered a 
literary prophet, foretold that I-——” 

“Help! Wait! Stop! 

““Oh, skip your dear uncle!’ the bellman ex- 
claimed, 
And impatiently tingled his bell.” 
““‘T skip forty years,’ said the baker in tears,” 





he de- 


And what 
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her companion promptly capped her 
verse. 

“You can’t. If you skipped half that, 
I don’t believe it would leave you 
much,” 

“When one is giving one’s life his- 
tory by request,” he began, with dig- 
nity, “interruptions 

“It isn’t by request,” she protested, 
“T don’t want your life history. I won’t 
have it! You shan’t treat an unpro- 
tected and helpless stranger so. Be- 
sides, I’m much more interested to 
know how you came to be familiar with 
Lewis Carroll.” 

“Just because I’ve wasted my career 
on frivolous trifles like science, you 
needn’t think I’ve wholly neglected the 
true inwardness of life,as exemplified 
in ‘The Hunting of the Snark,’” he 
said gravely. 

“Do you know”—she leaned forward, 
searching his face—“I believe you came 
out of that book yourself. Are you a 
Boojum? Will you, unless I ‘charm 
you with smiles and soap,’ 

“Softly and silently vanish away, 

And never be heard of again?” 

“You're mixed. You'd be the one to 
do that if I were a real Boojum. And 
you'll be doing it soon enough, in any 
case,” he concluded ruefully. 

“So I shall, but don’t be too sure 
that I’ll ‘never be heard of again.’ ” 

He glanced up at the sun, which was 
edging behind a dark cloud over the 
gap. 

“Is your raging thirst for personal in- 
formation sufficiently slaked ?” he asked. 
“We've still fifteen or twenty minutes 
left.” 

“Ts that all? And I haven’t yet given 
you the message!” She drew it from 
the bag and handed it to him. 

“Sealed,” he observed. 

The girl colored painfully. 

“Dad didn’t intend You mustn’t 
think ” With a flash of generous 
wrath she tore the envelope open and 
held out the inclosure. “But I shouldn’t 























have thought you so concerned with 
formalities,” she commented curiously. 

“It isn’t that. But in some respects, 
possibly important, it would be better 
if He stopped, looking at her 
doubtfully. 

“Read it,” she nodded. 

He ran through the brief document. 

“Yes; it’s just as well that I should 
know. I'll leave a copy.” 

Something in his accent made her 
scrutinize him. 





“You're going into danger!” she 
cried. 
“Danger? No; I think not. Diffi- 


culty, perhaps. But I think it can be 
put through.” 

“If it were dangerous, you’d do it 
just the same,” she said, almost accus- 
ingly. 

“It would be worth some danger 
now to get you away from greater dan- 
ger later. See here, Miss Brewster”— 
he rose and stood over her—*there 
must be no mistake or misunderstand- 
ing about this.” 

“Don’t gloom at me with those awful 
glasses,” she said fretfully. ‘I feel as 
if I were being stared at by a hidden 
person.” 

He disregarded the protest. 

“If I get this message through, can 
you guarantee that your father will take 
out the yacht as soon as the Dutch send 
word to him?” 

1 He will do that. How 
are you going to deliver the message?” 
not 


“Ci; vee 

Again her words might as well 

have been spoken. 
“You'd better have 

ready for a quick start.” 

“Will it be soon?” 

“Tt may be.” 

“How shall we know?” 

“I will get word to you.” 

“Bring it?” 

He shook his head. 

“No; I fear not. This is good-by.” 

“You’re very casual about it,” she 


luggage 


your 
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said, aggrieved. “At least, it would be 
polite to pretend.” 

“What am I to pretend?” 

“To be sorry. Aren’t you sorry? 
Just a little bit?” 

“Yes; I’m sorry. 
at least.” , 

“I’m most awfully sorry myself,” she 
said frankly. “I shall*miss you.” 

“As a curiosity?” he asked, 
ing. 

“As a friend. You have been a 
friend to us—to me,” she amended 
sweetly. “Each time I see you, I have 
more the feeling that you’ve been more 
of a friend than I know.” 

“*That which thy servant is,’” he 
quoted lightly. But beneath the light- 
ness she divined a pain that she could 
not wholly fathom. Quite aware of her 
power, Miss Polly Brewster was now, 
for one of the few times in her life, 


Just a little bit— 


smil- 


stricken with contrition for her use 
of it. 

“And I—I haven’t been very nice,” 
she faltered. “I’m afraid sometimes 


I’ve been quite horrid.” 

“You? You've been ‘the glory and 
the dream I shall be needing 
mefnories for a while. And when the 
glory has gone, at least the dream will 
remain—tethered.” 

“But I’m not going to be a dream 
alone,” she said, with wistful lightness. 
“It’s far too much like being a ghost. 
I’m going to be a friend, if you'll let 








me. And I’m going to write to you, 
if you will tell me where. You won't 
find it so very easy to make a mere 
memory of me. And when you come 
home When are you coming 
home ?” 


He shook his head. 

“Then you must find out, and let me 
know. And you must come and visit 
us at our summer place, where there’s 
a mountainside that we can sit on, and 
you can pretend that our lake is the 
Caribbean and hate it to your heart’s 


” 


content-——— 
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“T don’t believe I can ever quite hate 
the Caribbean again.” 

“From this view you mustn’t, any- 
way. I shouldn’t like that. As for our 
lake, nobody could really help loving it. 
So you must be sure and come, won’t 
you ?” 

“Dreams!” he murmured. 

“Tsn’t there room in the scientific life 
for dreams?” 

“Yes. But not for their fulfillment.” 

“But there will be beetles and dragon 
flies on our mountain,” she went on, 
conscious of talking against time, of 
striving to put off the moment of de- 
parture. “You'll find plenty of work 
there. Do you know, Mr. Beetle Man, 
you haven’t told me a thing, really, 
about your work, or a thing, really, 
about yourself. Is that the way to treat 
a friend?” 

“When I undertook to spread before 
you the true and veracious history of 
my life,” he began, striving to make his 
tone light, “you would none of it.” 

“Are you determined to put me off? 
Do you think that I wouldn’t find the 
things that are real to you interesting ?” 

“They’re quite technical,” he said 
shyly. 

“But they are the big things to you, 
aren’t they? They make life for you?” 

“Oh, yes; that of course.” It was 
as if he were surprised at the need of 
such a question. “I suppose I find the 
same excitement and adventure in re- 
search that other men find in politics, 
or war, or making money.” 

“Adventure?” she said, puzzled. “I 
shouldn’t have supposed research an 
adventurous career, exactly.” 

“No; not from the outside.” His 
hidden gaze shifted to sweep the far 
distances. His voice dropped and 
softened, and when he spoke again, she 
felt vaguely and strangely that he was 
hardly thinking of her or her question, 
except as a part of the great wonder 
world that surrounded and infolded 
their companioned remoteness. 
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“This is my credo,” he said, and 
quoted, half under his breath: 

“We have come in search of truth, 

Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery. 

We are reaching, through His laws, 

To the garment hem of Cause. 

As with fingers of the blind, 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen; 

What the Thought which underlies 

Nature’s masking and disguise; 

What it is that hides beneath 

Blight and bloom and birth and death.” 

Other men had poured poetry into 
Polly Brewster’s ears—many others— 
and she had thought them vapid or 
priggish or affected, according as they 
had chosen this or that medium, This 
man was different. For all his outer 
grotesquerie, the noble simplicity of the 
verse matched some veiled, hitherto but 
half-expressed quality within him, and 
dignified him. Miss Brewster suffered 
the strange, but not wholly unpleasant, 
sensation of feeling herself dwindle. 

“Tt’s very beautiful,” she said, with 
an effort. “Is it Matthew Arnold?” 

“Nearer home. You an American, 
and don’t know your Whittier? That 
passage from his ‘Agassiz’ comes pretty 
near to being my credo. Have I an- 
swered your requirements ?” 

“Fully and finely.” 

She rose from the rock upon which 
she had been seated, and stretched out 
He took and held 


embar- 


both hands to him. 
them without awkwardness or 
rassment. By that alone she could have 
known that he was suffering with a 
pain that submerged consciousness of 
self. 

“Whether I see you again or not, I'll 
never forget you,” she said softly. 
“You have been good to me, Mr. Per- 
kins.” 

“T like the other name better,” he 
said. 

“Of course. 
laughed a little tremulously. 


Mr. Beetle Man.” She 
Abruptly 

















she stamped a determined foot. “I’m 
not going away without having seen my 
friend for once. Take off your glasses, 
Mr. Beetle Man.” 

“Too much radiance is bad for the 
microscopical eye.” 

“The sun is under a cloud.” 

“But you’re here, and you’d glow in 
the dark.” 

“No; I'm not to be put off with pretty 
speeches. Take them off. Please!” 

Releasing her hand, he lifted off the 
heavy and disfiguring apparatus and 
stood before her, quietly submissive to 
her wish. She took a quick step back- 
ward, stumbled, and thrust out a hand 
against the face of the giant rock for 
support. 

“Oh!” she cried, and again, “Oh, I 
didn’t think you’d look like that!” 

“What is it? Is there anything very 
wrong with me?” he asked seriously, 
blinking a little in the soft light. 





“No, no. It isn’t that. I—I hardly 
know I expected something dif- 
ferent. Forgive me for being so—so 


stupid.” 

In truth, Miss Polly Brewster had 
sustained a shock. She had become ac- 
customed to regard her beetle man 
rather more in the light of a beetle 
than a man. In fact, the human side 
of him had impressed her only as a 
certain dim appeal to sympathy; the 
masculine side had simply not existed. 
Now it had unmasked. 
The visage, so grotesque and gnomish 
behind its had 
given place to a wholly different and 
formidably strange face. The change 
all centered in the eyes. They were 
wide-set eyes of the clearest, steadiest, 
and darkest gray she had ever met; and 
they looked out at her from sharply 
angled brows with a singular clarity 
and calmness of regard. In their light 
the became instinct with 
character in every line. Strength was 


was as if he 


mechanical apparatus, 


man’s face 


there, self-control, dignity, a glint of 
humor in the little wrinkles at the cor- 
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ners of the mouth, and, withal, a sort 
of quiet and sturdy beauty. 

She had half turned her face from 
him. Now, as her gaze returned and 
was fixed by his, she felt a wave of 
blood expand her heart, rush upward 
into her cheeks, and press into her eyes 
tears of swift regret. But now she was 
sorry not for him, but for herself, be- 
cause he had become remote and diffi- 
cult to her. 

“Have I startled you?” he asked curi- 
ously. “I’ll put them back on again.” 

“No, no; don’t do that!” She ral- 
lied herself to the point of laughing a 
little. “I’m a goose. * You see, I’ve 
pictured you as quite different. Have 
you ever seen yourself in the glass with 
those dreadful disguises on?” 

“Why, no; I don’t suppose I have,” 
he replied, after reflection. “After all, 
they’re meant for use, not for orna- 
ment.” 

By this time she had mastered her 
confusion and was able to examine his 
face. Under his eyes were circles of 
dull gray, defined by deep lines. 

“Why, you’re worn out!” she cried 
pitifully. ‘“Haven’t you been sleep- 
ing?” 

“Not much,” 

“You must take something for it.” 
The mothering instinct sprang to the 
rescue. “How much rest did you get 
last night?” 

“Let me see. Last night I did very 
well. Fully four hours.” 

“And _ that is 
average?” 

“Well, yes; lately. You see, I’ve been 
pretty busy.” 

“Yet you’ve given up your time to 
my wretched, unimportant little stupid 


more than you 


affairs! And what return have I 
made ?” 
“You’ve made the sun shine,” he 


said, “in a rather shaded existence.” 
“Promise me that you'll sleep to- 

night—that you won’t work a stroke.” 
“No; I can’t promise that.” 
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“You'll break down. You'll go to 
pieces. What have you got to do more 
important than keeping in condition?” 

“As to that, I'll last through. And 
there’s some business that won’t wait.” 

Divination came upon her. 

“Dad’s message!” 

“If it weren’t that, it would be some- 
thing else.” 

Her hand went out to him, and was 
withdrawn. 

“Please put on your glasses,” she 
said shyly. 

Smiling, he did her bidding. 

“There! Now you are my beetle 
man again. No, not quite, though. 
You'll never be quite the same beetle 
man again.” 

“T shall always be,” he contradicted 
gently. 

“Anyway, it’s better. You’re easier 
to say things to. Are you really the 
man who ran away from the street 
car?” she asked doubtfully. 

“T really am.” 

“Then I’m most surely sure that you 
had good reason.” She began to laugh 
softly. “As for the stories about you, 
I’d believe them less than ever, now.” 

“Are there stories about me?” 

“Gossip of the club. They call you 
the unspeakable Perk!” 

“Not a bad nickname,” he admitted. 
“T expect I have been rather unspeak- 
able, from their point of view.” 

A desire the faith that was 
in her supported by this man’s own 
word overrode her shyness. 

“Mr. Beetle Man,” she said, “have 
you got a sister?” 

“I? No. Why?” 

“If you had a sister, is there any- 
thing Oh, darn your sister!” 
broke forth the irrepressible Polly. 
“T’ll be your sister for this. Is there 
anything about you and your life here 
that you’d be afraid to tell me?” 

No.” 

“T knew there wasn’t,” she said con- 
tentedly. She hesitated a moment, then 
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put a hand on his arm. “Does this 
have to be good-by, Mr. Beetle Man?” 
she said wistfully. 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“No!” She stamped imperiously. “I 
want to see you again, and I’m going 
to see you again. Won’t you come 
down to the port and bring me another 
bunch of your mountain orchids when 
we sail—just for good-by ?” 

Through the dull medium of the 
glasses she could feel his eyes ques- 
tioning hers. And she knew that once 
more before she sailed away, she must 
look into those eyes, in all their clarity 
and all their strength—and then try to 
forget them. The swift color ran up 
into her cheeks. 

“I—I suppose so,” he said. “Yes.” 

“Au revoir, then!” she cried, with a 
thrill of gladness, and fled up the rock. 

The unspeakable Perk strode down 
his path, broke into a trot, and held to 
it until he reached his house. But Miss 
Polly, departing in her own direction, 
stopped dead after ten minutes’ going. 
It had struck her forcefully that she 
had forgotten the matter of the ex- 
pense of the message. How could she 
reach him? She remembered the cliff 
above the rock, and the signal. If a 
signal was valid in one direction, it 
ought to work equally well in the other. 
She had her automatic with her. Re- 
tracing her steps, she ascended the cliff, 
a rugged climb. Across the 
fringed chasm she could plainly see the 
porch of the quinta with the little clear- 
ing at the side, dim in the clouded light. 
Drawing the revolver, she fired three 
shots. 

“He'll 
tentedly. 

The sun broke from behind the ob- 
scuring cloud and sent a shaft of light 
straight down upon the clearing. It 
illumined with pitiless distinctness the 
shimmering silk of a woman’s dress, 
hanging on a line and waving in the first 
draft of the evening breeze. For a mo- 





deep- 


come,” she thought con- 

















ment Polly stood transfixed. What did 
it mean? Was it perhaps a servant’s 
dress? No; he had told her that there 
was no woman servant. 

As she sought the solution, a woman’s 
figure emerged from the porch of the 
quinta, crossed the compound, and 
dropped upon a bench. Even at that 
distance, the watcher could tell from the 
woman’s bearing and apparel that she 
was not of the servant class. She 
seemed to be gazing out over the moun- 
tains; there was something dreary and 
forlorn in her attitude. What, then, 
did she do in the beetle man’s house? 

Below the rock the shrubbery waved 
and thrashed, and the person who could 
best answer that question burst into 
view at a full lope. 


“What is it?” he panted. “Was it 
you who fired?” 
She stared at him mutely. The re- 


volver hung in her hand. In a moment 
he was beside her. 

“Has anything happened?” he began 
again, then turned his head to follow 
the direction of her regard. He saw 
the figure in the compound. 

“Good God in heaven!” he groaned. 

He caught the revolver from her 
hand and fired three slow shots. The 
woman turned. Snatching off his hat, 
he signaled violently with it. The 
woman rose and, as it seemed to Polly 
Brewster, moved in humble submissive- 
ness back to the shelter. 

White consternation was stamped on 
the unspeakable Perk’s face as he 
handed the revolver to its owner. 

“Do you need me?” he asked quickly. 
“Tf not, I must go back at once.” 

“TI do not need you,” said the girl, in 
level tones. “You lied to me.” 

His expression changed. She read 
in it the desperation of guilt. 

“T can explain,” he said hurriedly, 
“but not now. There isn’t time. Wait 
here. I'll be back. I'll be back the 
instant I can get away.” 

As he spoke, he was halfway down 
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the rock, headed for the lower trail. 
The bushes closed behind him. 

Painfully Polly Brewster made her 
way down the treacherous footing of 
the cliff path to her place on the rock. 
From her bag she drew one of her 
cards, wrote slowly and carefully a few 
words, found a dry stick, set it between 
two rocks, and pinned her message to 
it. Then she ran, as helpless humans 
run from the scourge of their own 
hearts. 

Half an hour later the hermit, sweat- 
covered and breathless, returned to the 
rock. For a moment he gazed about, 
bewildered by the silence. The white 
card caught his eye. He read: 


I wish never to see you again. 
Never! Never! 


Never! 


A sulphur-yellow inquisitor, of a 
more insinuating manner than the 
former participant in their conversa- 
tion, who had been examining the mes- 
sage on his own account, flew to the 
top of the cliff. 

“Owest-ce quelle dit? 
qu'elle dit?” he demanded. 

For the first time in his adult life the 
beetle man threw a stone at a bird. 


Ow’ est-ce 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Luncheon on the day following the 
kiskadee bird’s narrow squeak for his 
life was a dreary affair for Mr. Fitz- 
hugh Carroll. Business had called Mr. 
Brewster away. This deprivation the 
Southerner would have borne with 
equanimity. But Miss Brewster had 
also absented herself, which was rather 
too much for the devoted, but appre- 
hensive, lover. Thus, ample time was 
given him to consider how ill his suit 
was prospering. The longer he stayed, 
the less he saw of Miss Polly. That 
she was kinder and more gentle, less 
given to teasing him than of yore, was 
poor compensation. He was shrewd 
enough to draw no good augury from 
that. Something had altered her, and 











he was divided between suspicion of the 
last week’s mail, the arrival of which 
had been about contemporaneous with 
her change of spirit, and some local 
cause. Was a letter from Smith, the 
millionaire, or Bobby, the friend of her 
childhood, responsible? Or was the 
cause nearer at hand? 

For one preposterous moment he 
thought of the unspeakable Perk. A 


quick visualization of that gnomish, + 


froggish face was enough to dispel the 
suspicion. At least the petted and 
rather fastidious Miss Brewster’s fancy 
would be captured only by a gentle- 
man, not by any such homunculus as 
the mountain dweller. Her interest, 
perhaps; the man possessed the bizarre 
attraction of the freakish. But any- 
thing else was absurd. And the knight 
was inclined to attaint his lady for a 
certain cruelty in the matter; she was 
something less than fair to the unspeak- 
able Perk. 

The searchlight of his surmise 
ranged farther. Raimonda! The young 
Caracufan was handsome,  distin- 
guished, manly, with a romantic charm 
that the American did not underesti- 
mate. He, at least, was a gentleman, 
and the assiduity of his attentions to 
the Northern beauty had become the 
joke of the clubs—except when Rai- 
monda was present. By the same 
token, half of the gilded youth of the 
capital, and most of the young diplo- 
mats, were the sworn slaves of the girl. 
It was a confused field, indeed. Well, 
thank Heaven, she would soon be out 
of it! Word had come down from 
her that she was busy packing her 
things. Carroll wandered about the 
hotel, waiting for the news that would 
explain this preparation. 

It came, at mid-afternoon, in the per- 
son of Miss Polly herself. Why pack- 
ing trunks, with the aid of an expéri- 
enced maid, should, even in a hot cli- 
mate, produce heavy circles under the 
eyes, a droop at the mouth corners, and 
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a complete submersion of vivacity, is a 
problem that Carroll then and there 
gave up. He had too much tact to ques- 
tion or comment. 

“Oh, I’m so tired!” she said, giv- 
ing him her hand. “Have you much 
packing to do, Fitzhugh?” 

“No one has given me any notice to 
get ready, Miss Polly.” 

“How very neglectful of me! 
may leave at any time.” 

“Yes; you may. But my ship doesn’t 
seem to be coming in very fast.” 

The double entente was unintentional, 
but the girl winced. 


We 


“Aren’t you coming with us on the 
yacht ?” 

“Am I?” His handsome face lighted © 
hopefully. 

“Of course. Dad expects you to. 


What kind of people should we be to 
leave any friend behind, with matters 
as they are?” 

“Ah, yes.” The hope passed out of 
his face. “Dictates of humanity, and 
that sort of thing. I think, if you and 
Mr. Brewster—— 

“Please don’t be silly, Fitz,” 
pleaded. “You know it would make me 
most unhappy to leave you.” 

Rarely did the scion of Southern 
blood and breeding lose the self-control 
and reserve on which he prided himself, 
but he had been harassed by events to 
an unwonted strain of temper. 


” 


she 


“Is it making you unhappy to leave 
any one else here?” he blurted out. 

The challenge stirred the girl’s spirit. 

“No, indeed! I wouldn’t care if I 
never saw any of them again. I’m 
tired of it all. I want to go home,” 
she said, like a pathetic child. 

“Oh, Miss Polly,” he began, taking a 
step toward her, “if you’d only * 

She put up one little sunburned hand. 

“Please, Fitz! I—I don’t feel up to 
it to-day.” 

Humbly he subsided. 

“T’d no right to ask you the question,” 

















he apologized. “It was kind of you to 
answer me at all.” 

“You're really a dear, Fitz,” she said, 
smiling a little wanly. “Sometimes I 
wish Ys 

She did not finish her sentence, but 
wandered over to the window, and 
gazed out across the square. On the 
far side something quite out of the 
ordinary seemed to be going on. 

“The legless beggar seems to have 
collected quite an. audience,” she re- 
marked idly. 

Her suitor joined her on the parlor 
balcony. 

“Possibly he’s starting a revolution. 
Any one can do it down here.” 

Vehement’ adjuration, in a_ high, 
strident voice, came floating across to 
them. 

“Listen !” cried the girl. ““He’s speak- 
ing English, isn’t he?” 

“It seems to be a mixture of Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish. Quite a 
polyglot the friend of your friend Per- 
kins appears to be.” 

She turned steady eyes upon him. 

“Mr. Perkins is not my friend.” 

“No?” 

“T never want to see him or to hear 
his name again.” 

“Ah, then you’ve found out about 
him ?” 

“Ves.” She flushed. “Yes—at least 

- Yes,” she concluded. 





“He admitted it to you?” 

“No, he lied about it.” 

“I think I shall go up and make a 
call on Mr. Perkins,” said Carroll, with 
formidable quiet. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she answered 
wearily. “He’d only run away and 
hide.” As she said it, her inner self 
convicted her tongue of lying. 

“Very likely. Yet see here, Miss 
Polly—I want to be fair to that fellow. 
It doesn’t follow that because he’s a 


; 9 
coward he’s a cad. 
“He isn’t a coward!” she flashed. 
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“You just said yourself that he’d run 
and hide.” 

“Well, he wouldn’t, and he is a cad.” 

“As you like. In any case, I shall 
make it a point to see him before I 





leave. If he can explain, well and 
good. If not ” He did not con- 
clude. 


“Our orator seems to have finished,” 
observed the girl. “I shall go back up- 
stairs and write some good-by notes to 
the kind people here.” 

“Just for curiosity, I think I’ll drive 
across and look at the legless Demos- 
thenes,” said her companion. “I was 
going to do a little shopping, anyway. 
So I'll report, later, if he’s revoluting 
or anything exciting.” 

From her own balcony, when she 
reached it, Polly had a less obstructed 
view of the beggar’s appropriated cor- 
ner, and she looked out a few minutes 
after she reached the room to see 
whether he had resumed his oratory. 
Apparently he had not, for the crowd 
had melted away. The legless one was 
rocking himself monotonously upon his 
stumps. His head was sunk forward, 
and from his extraordinary mouthings 
the spectator judged that he must be 
talking to himself with resumed vehe- 
mence. From what next passed before 
her astonished vision, Miss Brewster 
would have suspected herself of an 
hallucination of delirium had not 
been sure of normal health. 

One of the well-horsed, elegant little 
public victorias with which the city is 
so well supplied stopped at the curb, 
and the handsome head of Preston Fair- 
fax Fitzhugh Carroll was thrust forth. 
At almost the same moment the un- 
speakable Perk appeared upon the 
steps. He was wearing a pair of enor- 
mous, misfit white gloves. He went 
down to the beggar, reached forth a 
hand, and, to the far-away spectator’s 
wonder-struck interpretation, seemed to 
thrust something, presumably a docu- 
ment, into the breast of the mendicant’s 


she 
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shirt. Having performed this strange 
rite, he leaped up the steps, hesitated, 





rushed over to Carroll’s equipage, and | 


laid violent hands upon the occupant, 
with obvious intent to draw him forth. 
For a moment they seemed to struggle 
upon the sidewalk; then both rushed 
upon the unfortunate beggar and pro- 
ceeded to kidnap him and thrust him 
bodily into the cab. 

The driver turned in his seat at this 
point, his cue in the mad farce having 
been given, and opened speech with 
many gestures, whereupon Carroll arose 
and embraced him warmly. And with 
this grouping, the vehicle, bearing its 
lunatic load, sped around the corner 
and disappeared, while the sole inter- 
ested witness retired to obscurity, with 
her reeling head between her hands. 

One final touch of phantasy was 
given to the whole affair when, two 
hours later, she met Carroll, soiled and 
grimy, coming across the plaza, smok- 
ing—he, the addict to _ thirty-cent 
Havanas—an awful native cheroot, 
whose incense spread desolation about 
him, and essayed to obtain a solution 
of the mystery from him; only to have 
him repulse her with emphatic gestures 
and a few half-strangled words with 
whose’ unintelligibility the cheroot 
fumes may have had some connection, 
and hurry into the hotel, where he .re- 
mained in seclusion the rest of the day. 

What in the name of all the wonders 
could it mean? On Mr. Brewster’s re- 
turn, she laid the matter before him 
at the dinner table. 

“Touch of the sun, perhaps,” he 
hazarded. “Nothing else I know of 
would explain it.” 

“Do two Americans, a_half-breed 
beggar and a local coachman, get sun- 
struck at one and the same time?” she 
inquired disdainfully. 

“Doesn’t seem likely. By your ac- 
count, though, the crippled beggar seems 
to have been the little Charlie Ross of 
the melodrama.” 
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“Then why didn’t he shout for help? 
I listened, but didn’t hear a sound from 
him.” 

“Movie-picture rehearsal,” grunted 
Mr. Brewster. “I can’t quite see the 
heir of all the Virginias in the part. 
Isn’t he coming down to dinner this 
evening ?”’ 

“His dinner was sent up to his room. 
Isn’t it extraordinary ?” 

“Ask Sherwen about it. He’s coming 
around this evening for coffee in our 
rooms.” 

But the American representative had 
something else on his mind _ besides 
casual kidnapings. 

“T’ve just come from a talk with the 
British minister,” he remarked, setting 
down his cup. “He’s officially in charge 
of American interests, you know.” 

“Thought you were,” said Mr. 
Srewster. 

“Officially, I have no existence. The 
United States of America is wiped off 
the map, so far as the sovereign Re- 
public of Caracufia is concerned. Some 
of its politicians wouldn’t be over- 
grieved if the local Americans under- 
went the same process. The British 
minister would, I’m sure, sleep easier if 
you were all a thousand miles away 
from here.” 

“Tell Sir Willet that he’s very ungal- 
lant,” pouted Miss Polly. “‘When I sat 
next to him at dinner last week, he of- 
fered to establish woman suffrage here 
and elect me next president if I'd stay.” 

Sherwen hardly paid this the tribute 
of a smile. 

“That was before he found out cer- 
tain things. The Hochwald legation”— 
he lowered his voice—‘is undoubtedly 
stirring up anti-American sentiment.” 

“But why?” inquired Mr. Brewster. 
“There’s enough trade for them and 
for us?” 

“For one thing, they don’t like your 
concessions, Mr. Brewster. Then they 
have heard that Doctor Pruyn is on his 
way, and they want to make all the 
































trouble they can for him, and make it 
impossible for him to get actual in- 
formation of the presence of plague. 
I happen to know that their consul is 
officially declaring fake all the plague 
rumors.” 

“That suits me,” declared the mag- 
nate. “We don’t want to have to run 
Dutch and quarantine blockade both.” 

“Meantime, there are two or three 
cheap, but dangerous demagogues who 
have been making anti-Yankee, as they 
call us, speeches in the slums. Sir Wil- 
let doesn’t like the looks of it. If there 
were any way in which you could get 
through, and to sea, it would be well to 
take it at once. Am [I correct in suppos- 
ing that you’ve taken steps to clear the 
yacht, Mr. Brewster ?” 

“Yes. That is, I’ve sent a message. 
Or, at least, so my daughter, to whose 
management I left it, believes.” 

“Don’t tell me how,” said Sherwen 
quickly. “There is reason to believe 
that it has been dispatched.” 

“You’ve heard something ?” 

“T have a message from our consul at 
Puerto del Norte, Mr. Wisner.” 

“For me?” asked the concessionaire. 

“Why, no,” was the hesitant reply. 
“Tt isn’t quite clear, but it seems to be 
for Miss Brewster.” 

“Why not?” inquired that young lady 


coolly. “What is it?” 

“The best I could make of it over 
the phone—W isner had to be guarded— 
was that people planning to take 


Dutch leave would better pay their part- 
ing calls by to-morrow at the latest.” 

“That would mean day after to-mor- 
row, wouldn’t it?” mused the girl. 

“Tf it means anything at all,” sub- 
stituted her father testily. 

“Meantime, how do you like the 
Gran Hotel Kast, Miss Brewster?” 
asked Sherwen. 

“Tt’s awful beyond words! I’ve done 
nothing but wish for a brigade of Bid- 
dies, with good stout mops, and a gov- 
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ernment permit to clean up. I’d give 
it a bath!” 
“Yes, it’s pretty bad. I’m glad you 
don’t like it.” 
“Glad? Is every one agin’ poor me?” 
“Because—well, the American lega- 
tion is a very lonely place. Now, the 
presence of an American lady + 
“Are you offering a proposal of mar- 








riage, Mr. Sherwen?” twinkled the 
girl. “If so Dad, please leave the 
room.” 


“Knock twenty years off my battle- 
scarred life and you wouldn’t be safe a 
minute,” he retorted. “But no. This 
is a measure of safety. Sir Willet 
thinks that your party ought to be ready 
to move into the American legation on 
instant notice, if you can’t get away to 
sea to-morrow.” 

“What’s the use, if the legation has 
no official existence ?”’ asked Mr. Brew- 
ster. 

“In a sense it has. .It would probably 
be respected by a mob. And, at the 
worst, it adjoins the British legation, 
which would be quite safe. If it weren’t 
that Sir Willet’s boy has typhoid, you’d 
be formally invited to go there.” 

“It’s very good of you,” said Miss 
Polly warmly. “But surely it would be 
an awful nuisance to you!” 

“On the contrary, you’d brace up my 
far-too-casual old housekeeper and get 
the machinery rur She constantly 
takes bachelor igno- 
rance. If y you'll come, I'll al- 
most pray for the outbreak.” 

“Certainly we'll come, at any time 
you notify us,” said Mr. Brewster. 
“And we're very grateful. Shall you 
have room for Mr. Carroll, too?” 

By all means. And I’ve notified Mr. 
Cluff. You won’t mind his being there? 


ining 
g, 
advantage of my 


you say vou 


He’s a rough diamond, but a _ thor- 
oughly decent fellow.” 
“Useful, too, in case of trouble, I 


should judge,” said the magnate. “Then 
I'll wait for further word from you.” 
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“Yes. I’ve got my men out on 
watch.” 
“Wouldn’t it be—er—advisable for 


us to arm ourselves?” 

“By no means! There’s just one 
course to follow—keep the peace at any 
price, and give the Hochwaldians not 
the slightest peg on which to hang a 
charge that Americans have been re- 
sponsible for any trouble that might 
arise. May I ask you,” he added sig- 
nificantly, “to make this clear to Mr. 
Carroll?” 

“Leave that to me,” said Miss Brew- 
ster, with superb confidence. 

“Content indeed! You'll find our 
locality very pleasant, Miss Brewster. 
Three of the other legations are on the 
same block, not including the Hoch- 
waldian, which is a quarter of a mile 
down the hill. On our corner is a house 
where several of the English railroad 
men live, and across is the Club 
Amicitia, made up largely of the 
jeunesse dorée, who are mostly pro- 
American. So you'll be quite sur- 
rounded by friends, not to say ad- 
herents.”’ 

“Call on me to housekeep for you at 
any time!” cried Polly gayly. “I'll be- 
gin to roll up my sleeves as soon as I 
get dressed to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


That weird three-part drama in the 
plaza which had so puzzled Miss Polly 
Brewster had developed iw this wise: 

Coincidently with the departure of 
Preston Fairfax Fitzhugh Carroll from 
the hotel in his cab, the unspeakable 
Perk emerged from a store near the far 
corner of the square, which exploited 
itself in the purest Castilian as offering 
the last word in the matter of gentle- 
men’s apparel. “Articulos para Cabal- 
leros’ was the representation held forth 
upon its signboard. 

If it had articled Mr. Perkins, it must 





be confessed that it had done its job 
unevenly, not to say fantastically. His 
linen was fresh and new, quite conspicu- 
ously so, and, therefore, in sharp con- 
trast to the frayed and patched, but 
scrupulously clean and neatly pressed 
khaki suit, which set forth rather 
bumpily his solid figure. A serviceable 
pith helmet barely overhung the pro- 
trusive goggles. His hands were in- 
cased in white cotton gloves, a size or 
two too large. Dismal buff spots on 
the palms, impaired their otherwise vir- 
gin purity. As the wearer carried his 
hands stiffly splayed, the blemishes were 
obtrusive. Altogether, one might have 
said that, if he were going in for farce, 
he was appropriately made up for it. 

At the corner above the beggar’s 
niche he was turning toward a phar- 
macist’s entrance when the mirth of the 
departing crowd that had been enjoy- 
ing the free oratory attracted his atten- 
tion. He glanced across at the beggar, 
now rocking rhythmically on his stumps, 
hesitated a moment, then ran down the 
steps. 

At the same moment Carroll’s cab 
stopped on the other angle of the curb. 
The occupant put forth his head, saw 
the goggled freak descending to the leg- 
less freak, and sat back again. 

“Hola, Pancho! Are you ill?” asked 
the newcomer. 

The beggar only swung back and 
forth, muttering with frenzied rapidity. 
With one hand the unspeakable Perk 
stopped him, as one might intercept the 
runaway pendulum of a clock, setting 
the other on his forehead. Then he 
bent and brought his goblin eyes to 
bear on the dark face. The features 
were distorted, the eyelids tremulous 
over suffused eyes, and the teeth set. 
Opening the man’s loose shirt, Perkins 
thrust his hand within. It might have 
been supposed that he was feeling for 
the heart action, were it not that his 
hand slid past the breast and around 
under the arm. When he drew it out, 




















he stood for a moment with chin 
dropped, in consideration. 

Midday heat had all but cleared the 
plaza. As he looked about, the helper 
saw no aid, until his eye fell upon the 
waiting cab. He fairly bounded up the 
stairs, calling something to the coach- 
man. 

“No,” said that toiler, with the char- 
acteristic discourtesy of the Caracufian 
lower class, and jerked his head back- 
ward toward his fare. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the un- 
speakable Perk eagerly, in Spanish, 
turning to the dim recess of the vic- 
toria. “Might | Oh, it’s you!” 
He seized Carroll by the arm. “I want 
your cab.” 

“Indeed!” said Carroll. “Well, you’re 
cool enough about it.” 

“And your help,” added the other. 

“What for?” 

“Do you have to ask questions? The 
man may be dying—is dying, I think.” 

“All right,” said Carroll promptly. 
“What’s to be done?” 

“Get him home. Help me carry him 
to the cab.” 

Between them, the two men lifted 
the heavy mumbling cripple, carried him 
up the steps with a rush, and deposited 
him in the cab, while the driver was still 
angrily expostulating. The beggar was 
shivering now, and the cold sweat rolled 
His placed 
themselves on each side of him. Per- 
kins gave an order to the driver, who 
seemed to object, and a rapid-fire argu- 
ment ensued. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Carroll. 

“Says he won’t go there. Says he 
was hired by you for shopping.” 

Carroll took one look at the agony- 
wrung face of the beggar, who was 
being held on the seat by his companion. 

“Won't he?” “We'll 


see.” 





down his face. bearers 


said he grimly. 


Rising, he threw a pair of long 
arms around those of the driver, pin- 
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ning him, caught the reins, and turned 
the horses. 

“Now ask him if he'll drive,” he di- 
rected Perkins. 

“Si, sefior!” gasped the coachman, 
whose breath had been squeezed almost 
through his crackling ribs. 

“See that you do,” the Southerner 
bade him, in accents that needed no in- 
terpretation. 

Presently Perkins looked up from his 
charge. 

“Got a cigar?” he asked abruptly. 

“No,” replied the other, a little dis- 
gusted by this levity in the presence 
of imminent death. 

Perkins bade the driver stop at the 
corner. 

“Don’t let him fall off the seat,” he 
admonished Carroll, and jumped out. 

In the course of a minute he reap- 
peared, smoking a cheroot that appeared 
to be writhing and twisting in the effort 
to escape from its own noxious fumes. 

“Have one,” he said, extending a 
handful to his companion. 

“T don’t care for it,” returned the 
other superciliously. He did not in the 
least approve either of the unspeakable 
Perk or of his offhand manners. 

Before they’d gone much farther, his 
resentment was heated to the point of 
offense. 

“Ts it necessary for you to puff every 


puff of that infernal smoke in my 
face?” he demanded ominously. 

“Well, you wouldn’t smoke your- 
self.” 


“If it weren’t for this poor devil of 
a sick man ” began Carroll, when a 
second thought about the smoke di- 
verted his line of thought. “Is it con- 
tagious ?” he asked. 

“It’s so regarded,” observed the other 
dryly. 

“T’ll take one of those, thank you.” 

Perkins handed him one of the re- 
jected spirals. In silence, except for 
the outrageous rattling of the wheels 
on the cobbles, they drove throuch 
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mean streets that grew ever meaner, 
until they drew up at the blind front 
of a building abutting on an arroyo of 
the foothills. Here they stopped, and 
Carroll threw his jehu a five-bolivar 
piece, which the driver caught, driving 
away at once, without the demand for 
more that usually follows overpayment 
in Caracufia. Convenient to hand lay 
a small rock. Perkins used it for a 
knocker, hammering on the guarded 
wooden door with such vehemence as 
to still the clamor that arose from 
within. 

Through the opening, as the barrier 
was removed by a leather-skinned old 
crone, Carroll gazed into a passageway, 
beyond which stretched a foul mule 
yard, bordered by what the visitor at 
first supposed to be stalls, until he saw 
bedding and utensils in them. The two 
men lifted the cripple in, amid the out- 
cries and lamentations of the aged 
woman, who had looked at his face and 
then covered her own. At once they 
were surrounded by a swarm of women 
and children, who pressed upon them, 
hampering their movements, until a 
shrill voice cried: 

“La muerte negra!” 

The swarm fell into silence, scattered, 
vanished, leaving only the moaning 
woman to help. At her direction they 
settled the patient on a straw pallet in 
a side room. 

“That’s all you can do,” said the un- 
speakable Perk to his companion. “And 
thank you.” 

“T’ll stay.” 

The goggles gloomed upon him in the 
dim room. 

“T thought probably you would,” 
commented Perkins, and busied himself 
over the cripple with a knife and some 
cloths. He had stuffed his ludicrous 





white gloves into his pocket, and was 
tearing strips from his handkerchief 
with skillful fingers. 

“Oughtn’t he to 
asked Carroll. 


have a doctor?” 
“Shall I go for one?” 
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“His mother has sent. No _ use, 
though.” 

“He can’t be saved?” 

“Not a chance on earth. I should 


say he was in the last stages.” 

“What is it?” said Carroll hesitantly. 
“Plague?” 

“yes.” 

“Are you sure? Are you an expert?” 

“One doesn’t have to be to recognize 
a case like that. The lump in the arm- 
pit is as big as a pigeon’s egg.” 

“Why have you interested yourself 
in the man to such an extent?” asked 
Carroll curiously. 

“He’s a friend of mine. 
you ?” 

“Oh, that’s quite different. One can’t 
disregard a call for help such as 
yours.” 

“A certain kind of ‘one’ can’t,” re- 
turned the unspeakable Perk, with his 
half smile. “You don’t mind my say- 
ing, Mr. Carroll, you’re a brave man.” 

“And I’d have said that you weren't,” 
replied the other bluntly. “I give it up. 
sut I know this—I’m going to be pretty 
wretchedly frightened until I know that 
I haven't got it. I’m frightened now.” 

“Then you’re a braver man than I 
thought. But the danger may be less 
than you think. Stick to that cigar— 
here are two more—and wait for me 
outside. Here’s the doctor.” 

Profound and solemn under a silk 
hat, the local physician’ entered, bowing 
to Carroll as they passed in the hall- 


Why did 





way. Almost immediately Perkins 
emerged. On his face was a sardonic 
grin. 


“Malaria,” he observed. “The learned 
professor assures me that it’s a typical 
malaria.” 

“Then it isn’t the plague,” said Car- 
roll, relieved. 

His relief was of brief duration. 

“Of course it’s plague. But if Pro- 
fessor Silk Hat, in there, officially de- 
lared it that, he’d have bracelets on his 
arms in twelve hours. The present 




















government-of Caracuiia doesn’t believe 
in bubonic plague. I fancy our unfortu- 
nate friend in there will presently dis- 
appear, either just before or just after 
death. It doesn’t greatly matter.” 

“What is to be done now?” asked 
Carroll. 

“See that brush fire up there?” The 
hermit pointed to the hillside. “If we 
steep ourselves in that smoke until we 
choke, I think it will discourage any 
fleas that may have harbored on us. 
The flea is the only agent of communi- 
cation.” 

Soot-begrimed, strangling, and with 
streaming eyes, they emerged, five min- 
utes later, from the cloud of smoke. 
From his pocket the unspeakable Perk 
dragged forth his white gloves. The ac- 
tion attracted his companion’s atten- 
tion. 

“Good Lord!” he cried. 
happened to your hands?” 

“They’re blistered.” 

“Stripped, rather! They look as if 
you'd fallen into a fire, or rowed a 
fifty-mile race. That message of Mr. 
Brewster's See here, Perkins, you 
didn’t row that over to the mainland? 
No, you couldn’t. That’s absurd. It’s 
too far.” 

“No, I didn’t row it to the main- 
land.” 

“But you’ve been rowing. I’d swear 
to those hands. Where? The blockad- 
ing Dutch warship ?” 

The other nodded. 

“Last night. Yah-h-h!” he yawned. 
“Tt makes me sleepy to think of it.” 

“Why didn’t they blow you out of 
the water?” 

“Oh, I was semiofficially expected. 
Message from our consul. They trans- 
ferred the message by wireless. I’m 
telling you all this, Mr. Carroll, be- 
cause I think you’ll get your release 
within forty-eight hours, and I want 
see that some of your party 
constantly in touch with Mr. 
It’s mighty important that 
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your party should get out before plague 
is officially declared.” 

“Are you going to report this case?” 

“All that I know about it.” 

“But, of course, you can’t report offi- 
cially, not being a physician,” mused 
the other. “Still, when Doctor Pruyn 
comes, it will be evidence for him, 
won't it?’ 

“Undoubtedly. I should 
any delay after twenty-four 
risky for your party.” 

“What shall you do? Stay?” 

“Oh, I’ve my place in the mountains. 
That’s remote enough to be safe. Thank 
Heaven there’s a cloud over the sun! 
Let’s sit down for a minute.” 

Unthinkingly, as he stretched himself 
out, the unspeakable Perk pushed his 
goggles back and presently slipped them 
off. Thus, when Carroll, who had been 
gazing at the mist-capped peak of the 
mountain in front, turned and met his 
companion’s eyes, he underwent some- 
thing of the same shock that Polly 
Brewster had experienced, though the 
nature of his sensation was profoundly 
different. But his impression of the 
suddenly revealed face was the same. 
Ribbed in though his mind was with 
tradition, and distorted with falsely 
focused ideals and prejudices, Preston 
Fairfax Fitzhugh Carroll possessed a 
sound underlying judgment of his fel- 


consider 
hours 


low man, and was at bottom a frank 
and honorable gentleman In his be- 
lief, the face of the man beside him 


came near to being its own guarantee 
of honor and good faith. 

“By heavens, I don’t believe it!” he 
blurted out, his gaze direct upon the un- 
speakable Perk. 

“What don’t you believe?” 

“That rotten club gossip.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes,” said Carroll, reddening. 

The hermit pushed his glasses down, 
settled into place the white gloves, with 
their soothing contents of emollient 
greases, and got to his feet. 
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“We'd best be moving. I’ve got much 
to do,” he said. 

“Not yet,” retorted Carroll. “Per- 
kins, is there a woman up there on the 
mountains with you?” 

“That is purely my own business.” 

“You told Miss Brewster there 
wasn’t. If you tell me # 

“I never told her any such thing. She 
misunderstood.” 

“Who is the woman?” 

“If you want it even more frankly, 
that is none of your concern.” 

“You have been letting Miss Brew- 
ster 2 

“Are you engaged to marry Miss 
srewster ?” 

“No.” 

“Then you have no authority to ques- 
tion me. But,’ he added wearily, “if 
it will ease your mind, and because of 
what you’ve done to-day, I'll tell you 
this—that I do not expect ever to see 
Miss Brewster again.” 

“That isn’t enough,” insisted Carroll, 
his face darkening. “Her name has al- 
ready been connected with yours, and 
I intend to follow this through. I am 
going to find out who the woman is.” 

“How do you propose to do it?” 

“By coming to see.” 

“You'll be welcome,” said the other 
grimly. “By the way, here’s a map.” 
He made a quick sketch on the back 
of an envelope. “I’ll be there at work 
most of to-morrow. Au revoir.” He 
rose and started down the hill, “Bet- 
ter keep to yourself this evening,” he 
warned. “Take a dilute carbolic bath. 
You'll be all right, I think.” 

Slowly and thoughtfully the South- 
erner made his way back to the hotel. 
After dining in his own room, he found 
time heavy on his hands; so, dispatch- 
ing a note of excuse to Miss Brewster 
on the plea of personal business, he 
slipped out into the street. Wander- 
ing idly toward the hills, he presently 
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found himself in a familiar street, and, 
impelled by human _ curiosity, pro- 
ceeded to turn up the hill and stop 
opposite the blank door. 

Here he was puzzled. To go in and 
inquire, even if he cared to and could 
make himself understood, would per- 
haps involve further risk of infection. 
While he was considering, the door 
slowly opened, and the leather-skinned 
crone appeared. Her eyes were swol- 
len. In her hand she carried a travesty 
of a wreath, done in whitish metal, 
which she had interwoven with her own 
black mantilla, the best substitute for’ 
crape at hand. This she undertook to 
hang on the door. 

As Carroll crossed to address her, a 
powerful sullen-faced man, with a 
scarred forehead and the insignia of 
some official status, apparently civic, on 
his coat, emerged from a doorway and 
addressed her harshly. She raised her 
reddened eyes to him and seemed to 
be pleading for permission to set up that 
little tribute to her dead. There was 
the exchange of a few more words. 
Then, with an angry exclamation, the 
official snatched the wreath fromm her. 
Carroll’s hand fell on his shoulder. The 
man swung and saw a stranger of barely 
half his bulk, who addressed him in 
what seemed to be politely remonstrant 
tones. He shook himself loose and 
threw the wreath in the crone’s face. 
Then he went down like’a log under the 
compact of a swinging blow behind the 
ear. With a roar he leaped up and 
rushed. The foreigner met him with 
right and left, and this time he lay 
still. 

Hanging the tragically unsightly 
wreath on the door, through which the 
terrified mourner had vanished, Carroll 
returned to the Gran Hotel Kast, his 
perturbed and confused thoughts and 
emotions notably relieved by that one 
comforting moment of action. 














HANCE found Doctor Bramp- 
ton and me at the Grand Hotel 
at Idleweis-les-Bains, and war 

eventually kept us there, “stranded” 
with other Americans, despite a letter 
of credit and a check book, neither of 
which proved to be negotiable in cash 
for as much as a draft of milk drawn 
at sight on an alpine goat. 

There are few more interesting men 
to meet in this wide world than my 
old friend, Doctor Alexander V. 
Brampton. It is surprising that this 
distinguished American, whose expert 
opinion in chemistry and physics is held 
as high authority by scientists on both 
sides of the Atlantic, is still a young 
man barely turned forty. Tall, erect, 
and wiry, interested as a boy in every- 
thing, his keen black eyes search your 
own with inviting intelligence, and his 
smile captivates you because it is sin- 
cere—as genuine as his modesty and 
as true as the strange tale that follows, 
whose beginning dates back to those 
peaceful days before the declaration of 
hostilities. 

The season at Idleweis had opened 
brilliantly; the costume dance had 
been a huge success, and to-night the 
prettily combined ballroom and theater 
of the hotel was filled with guests who 
had condescended to be mystified by 
“The Wizard of Up-to-date Magic— 
Poloff—presenting Mademoiselle Zarka 


—the Sensation.” 


The Vanishing Lady 


By F. Berkeley Smith 


Author of “A Village of Vagabonds,” etc. 


Few people outside of the profession 
of legerdemain know anything of its 
secrets or the exceedingly ingenious, 
and often elaborate, mechanical devices 
used in the fine art of illusion. 

If Brampton scanned Poloff’s pro- 
gram to-night with a critical grin, as 
we took our seats together in the front 
row, he had good reason to; not that 
he had ever heard of the wizard in 
question, but because of the fact that, 
as an amusing diversion from weightier 
subjects, he had actually written a book 
about magic—a practical treatise on 
legerdemain, from the early days of 
Robert Houdin to the present time. 
Now this volume goes deep into the 
subject. It is characteristic of the man 
to have whiled away many months in 
its preparation, and typical of his mod- 
esty to have signed it anonymously. 

Never had we a more typical 
figure of the conjurer of the old school 
than Poloff—evidently well past sixty, 
lean as a heron, his hair dyed black, 
brilliantined, and combed back from 
his senile forehead to curl well over 
the velvet collar of his long-tailed coat. 
The sharp satanic features and gaunt 
cheek bones, the short goatee and mus- 
tache waxed to needle points, the alert 
eyes shaded by two tufts of Mephis- 
tophelian eyebrows, the long, swarthy, 
vibrant hands, all marked him as the 
typical prestidigitateur—all save his 
work. He was a third-rate palmist, 
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little more sure of himself as a card 
man, and a nervous, hesitant talker. 
And yet they stood for it—this smart 
audience of Idleweis-les-Bains, good- 
naturedly amazed, while Brampton and 
I marveled at the old stager’s nerve in 
appearing at all, and waited with the 
rest through part first and the entr’acte 
for the promised “Zarka,” not a 
glimpse of whom “Poloff the Great” 
had yet offered us. 

People began to cough—a bad sign; 
an infectious tittering and giggling was 
started by the Stimson girls, spread 
through the row of débutantes, and 
was stopped by old Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Hooker on the end. Nothing ever gets 
by Mrs. Stuyvesant Hooker. when her 
double chin stiffens beneath her thin 
red nose. She, like a few other promi- 
nent ladies in the hotel, it was rumored, 
carried her entire traveling fortune in a 
bulky chamois bag pinned in her petti- 
coat, into which she was obliged to dive 


upon those unfortunate occasions when 
any of it was needed, and which was 


in such bulging evidence when she 
walked that you were reminded of the 
foolish ostrich who evades his pursuers 
by burying his head in the sand. 
Finally the curtain rose, and Bramp- 
ton and I settled back with a thirsty 
sigh and raised our eyes to a bare stage, 
stripped of everything to the wings and 
the back drop, showing the brick wall. 
\ second later we opened our eyes 
wide to beauty! <A 
young woman as graceful as a flower— 
as delicate, with her fresh pink-and- 
white skin, as a rose, and as lovely to 
gaze upon—glided, rather than stepped, 
down to the footlights, one small hand 
resting in Poloff’s—a rosebud pre- 
sented by a buzzard. So beautiful were 
her features that I scarcely noticed her 
lithe body half veiled beneath a filmy, 
iridescent gray-green gown that reached 
to her slim bare ankles. What my eyes 
were fixed upon were her own—large, 
fine, mischievous, smiling eyes, as blue 


beauty—sheer 


as azure and as almond-shaped as a 
houri’s. Her hair—a rich auburn, 
framing the pure oval of her face—was 
brought down in little waves over her 
small pink ears. Her parted lips re- 
vealed in a smile of greeting her pearly 
teeth. Ah, she was something to look 
at! We shot forward in our seats and 
studied her shapely neck, her grace- 
ful arms, and, half rising, saw that her 
trim little feet were in sandals, a jew- 
eled band spanning her pink toes. 

I glanced at Brampton feasting his 
eyes ; his face was a study. Then I was 
conscious for the first time that the old 
magician was speaking. 

“Ladies and gentlemen of Idleweis,” 
he began, in French with a strong Ger- 
man accent, “I repeat that Zarka is not 
an illusion. That which you are about 
to witness to-night will be enacted be- 
fore you unaided by any confederate 
or apparatus of the profession. A stout 
packing box will be brought on the 
stage ; you shall yourselves assist in im- 
prisoning the lady in it; you shall see 
that it is securely nailed up. Made- 
moiselle Zarka will prove to you that 
you are poor jailers. She guarantees 
you that, in less than five minutes after 
you have left the stage, she will break 
free from the box and stand before 
you. 

“Remember,” went on Poloff, “I in- 
vite as many of you as can conveniently 
get upon this to examine 
everything closely for yourselves. The 
ordinary packing box that Zarka will 
escape from will be carried from the 
cellar of the hotel to the stage by way 
of the audience. You may select the 
box yourselves, accompany it here, and 
examine it. Monsieur Pinard, the pro- 
prietor, will tell you that neither Made- 
moiselle Zarka nor I have ever seen it. 
Neither will I touch it. And the lady 
is entirely in your hands.” 

Monsieur Pinard—short, mild, and 
fat—rose and testified blushingly—it 
being his first speech in public; adding 


small 


stage 
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in his embarrassment that Poloff had 
demanded as many carpenters as the 
hotel and the village afforded to nail up 
the lady securely. 

“T shall ask you also, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for a sheet, a rug, or a bed 
blanket,” continued the magician, “any- 
thing of the kind, to lay under the box, 
to prove to you that the box you will 
imprison Zarka in will be completely 
isolated from the stage floor.” 

Here Zarka and Poloff descended to 
the audience. Brampton shot me a 
glance. 

“Drake,” he exclaimed, “the man’s 
crazy! The thing’s impossible! It’s 
a joke! There’s a catch in it!” 

“Here’s the box,” said I, as it came 
down the center aisle on the shoulders 
of two porters—a stout packing case 
a cubic yard square, whose English 
shipping label read: 

Grand Hotel. 
No. 2. 

The two porters let it down on the 
stage with a thud and stood aside and 
wiped their perspiring brows while 
three local carpenters and a volunteer 
committee of six from the audience, 
including Brampton and me, carefully 
examined it, top, bottom, and _ sides. 
A blanket was then brought, duly ex- 
amined for slits and holes, and placed 
beneath it. Zarka, who had, during the 
entire operation, with 
Poloff in the audience, at a signal from 
the committee, now ascended to the 
We had finished our inspec- 


The 


Idleweis. Gasoline engine 


been standing 


stage. 
tion; the carpenters stood ready. 
box was deep, and I lifted her in. 

seautiful as she had been behind the 
footlights, she lost none of her loveli- 
ness at close range. Not a vestige of 
make-up had she used. A strand of 
her hair caught in my cuff links and 
she laughingly freed it, not, however, 
before 1 had passed my hand rapidly 
over the veillike gown in the hope of 
striking concealed apparatus. But I 
could discover nothing. 


The original cover of planks was 
then fastened down upon her as she 
knelt in the bottom of the box, and 
the carpenters got to work. They 
were quick-moving and determined 
Frenchmen, and their long nails and 
screws drove straight and true into the 
stout wood. 

This done, at the shouted suggestion 
of Poloff, they renailed and screwed 
as well top, bottom, and sides. 

“This is the limit,” muttered Bramp- 
ton. “She can’t get out without out- 
side aid with a cold chisel.” 

As we all turned to leave the stage, 
I placed my ear to the box and lis- 
tened. Not a sound. The box now, I 
knew, was practically sound-proof and 
air-tight. 

“Are you all right?” I shouted. 

I caught a faint, muffled “Yes” 
gasped back to me in English. 

“One moment,” called Poloff from 
the audience, as a guest squeezed his 
way down the middle aisle with a Jap- 
anese screen taken from the library. 
“Kindly place it in front of the box,” 
Poloff requested. 

I did so, and regained my seat next 
to Brampton. 

Poloff whipped out his watch. 

“In less than five minutes, Zarka 
will be free,” he announced gravely. 

“She’ll smother,’ I declared to 
Brampton at the end of two minutes, 
but he did not reply. His eyes were 
fixed firmly on the stage, and his whole 
attitude, tense as mine, was that of a 
man undecided whether he was watch- 
ing a trick or a murder. His breath 
came quick, the corners of his mouth 
twitching nervously. 

Another long minute of suspense. 

Brampton jerked around in his seat 
and started to rise. 

“Damn him!” he cried. 

“Sit down!” I insisted, but he 
wrenched his arm free from my grip, 
sprang to his feet, and started to de- 
nounce Poloff to the audience. 
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“I’m speaking to yau!’’ he flashed 
out savagely at the old magician, who, 
to my horror, I saw face Brampton 
with so plain a look of nervous, half- 
terrified apology that it made my blood 
boil. 

Cries of “Enough! Enough!” “Let 
her out!” “Ought not to be allowed!” 
came from verious parts of the audi- 
ence. 

More seconds of suspense. 

“Zarka!” Poloff’s voice rang out sud- 
denly in command. “Zarka! You are 
free!” 

Scarcely had the words left him 
when there came the sound of wrenched 
nails and screws, and the sharp crack 
of shattered boards. The screen tot- 
tered and fell flat to the stage; a frail 
white hand appeared under the gaping 
box lid; with a whining creak its shat- 
tered planks rose; and the woman they 
had imprisoned stood before us, smil- 
ing, a trifle pale, with compressed lips, 
but with her veillike gown unruffled. 

There came a quick burst of applause, 
and a sigh of relief swept over the en- 
tire audience. I caught her smiling, 
beckoning gaze. 

“Kindly be amiable enough, mon- 
sieur, to help me out,” she called to me 
in a gentle voice and the purest 
French. 

But before I could move, Brampton 
sprang forward to assist her. When 
he regained his seat, he was trembling 
with wonder and excitement. 

“Drake,” said he, nervously fingering 
the oddly carved bit of green jade he 
always wore in his scarf, “we have just 
witnessed a miracle.” 


Idleweis-les-Bains awoke the next 
morning to grim and startling news. 
Even the amazing performance of 
Zarka was scarcely alluded to. 

Those of you who have survived a 
collision at sea—the crash, the silence, 
the panicky realization of the truth, 


and the assuring word of the captain 
to be calm, that “there is no immediate 
danger”—can better conceive the gen- 
eral state of mind at the Grand Hotel 
that sunny morning in August. 

I cannot say that there was a panic, 
but the guests stood whispering in anx- 
ious groups in the corridors. The same 
gloom spread through the cozy smok- 
ing room into the bar. People who 
had not spoken to one another before 
now questioned one another for hope- 
ful opinions. Why is it that a con- 
tinental hotel in the height of the sea- 
son always reminds one of a trans- 
atlantic liner high and dry on land? 
How many passenger lists have we thus 
seen anchored in Europe for the sum- 
mer, waiting to be refloated to America 
—the same faces and conversations we 
have crossed with, the same steamer 
trunks lying outside the numbered 
doors waiting to bark one’s shins, 
whether they be on “Deck B” or the 
first-floor front! 

Very well—the collision had arrived. 
Not a soul. believed it would, but it 
had; only in this case Germany was 
the iceberg. The shock was terrific. 
France was in arms, and all of Eng- 
land and Russia stood by to help her. 

As for ourselves, we turned in our 
hour of need to our proprietor, Mon- 
sieur Pinard, his hospitality and his 
credit—both of which became with sur- 
prising rapidity extremely necessary. 

By noon one man was missing. It 
was “Poloff.” 

He had vanished with every cent of 
Zarka’s personal savings—leaving the 
lady to vanish for herself. After care- 
fully depositing the shavings of his 
satanic mustache, goatee, and part of 
his brilliantined mane, in a newspaper, 
he had dropped it discreetly before day- 
light in a roadside ditch and struck out 
on foot to reach Evian and gain the 
neutral frontier of Switzerland, since 
for several affairs best known to the 
police and to himself—including deser- 
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tion from military duty—he dared not 
return to his native Germany. 

Thus we saw no more of the old 
wizard with the Russian name, but we 
saw a great deal of Zarka. 

She had appeared at luncheon; had 
explained her plight to the proprietor ; 
had been spoken to by the Stimson 
girls, who spoke to everybody, and who 
had found her “charming”; had been 
consoled by young Mrs. Grimsby Jones, 
who never spoke to any one except her 
Pekingese and her maid; and had so in- 
gratiated herself among us that the 
children rushed to her when they saw 
her, the men tried to flirt with her and 
found they couldn’t, and even Mrs. 
Chisholm de Quincy Benedict invited 
her to tea. 

As for Brampton, I had already no- 
ticed a peculiar change in him. He 


was too much of a man of the world 
to seek her companionship brusquely, 
keenly as I knew he was interested in 


the secret of her marvelous perform- 
ance. Brampton is timid with women. 
Days passed with dozens of excellent 
chances to know -her better, but he 
held aloof. Half a dozen formal “good 
mornings” and “good evenings” were, 
to my knowledge, the only words that 
passed between them, and these gen- 
erally on the stairs. Many- were the 
talks we had together over a possible 
solution of the miraculous box trick, 
but not a vestige of a conclusion could 
we come to. 

“Come! Let’s go all over it again,” 
said he, as he flung himself into a chair 
in the smoking room one rainy after- 
noon. “No man living is strong 
enough, Drake, to break out of that 
box—much less a woman. We must 
therefore eliminate altogether the ques- 
tion of physical strength. Any me- 
chanical, chemical, or dynamic means 
would have left its traces on the wood. 
That’s why I minutely examined the 
box after the performance, and I found 
nothing, as you know, save the dam- 


age done by the wrenched nails and 
screws.” 

“Perhaps it’s an old Hindu secret,” I 
ventured. “You’ve told me yourself 
there are several desert tricks of the 
fakirs that still remain a mystery— 
the vanishing monkey, for. instance.” 

“You mean the old desert trick of 
the monkey on the ladder?” he smiled. 
“Or the monkey climbing a rope thrown 
in the air and vanishing with the rope? 
Pure hypnotism, my boy. The camera 
has proved that long ago.” 

“You can’t hypnotize an entire au- 
dience,” I declared. 

“They can. I have the records and 
affidavits—a small group of witnesses, 
at least. The photographs prove that 
the monkey always stops halfway up 
the ladder, never higher than a man’s 
reach, and is naturally palmed. I’m 
not speaking of tricks like that,” he 
went on tensely. “They belong to an- 
other class. But it is a fact that there 
exist among the fakirs certain inge- 
nious leverages of which we know 
nothing, and whose breaking force has 
been proved in the famous stone trick 
cited by Johnston in ’68, and later seen 
by Rummell in the desert of Biskra in 
the early eighties. Some mysterious 
system of leverage is what I firmly be- 
lieve is at the bottom of the secret of 
the box trick—but what? Any lever, 
or system of levers, she would have 
had to hide upon entering the box and 
upon leaving it. You helped her in and 
I helped her out—we discovered noth- 
ing.” 

“Ves,” I smiled. “I lifted her in 
bodily. If that diaphanous gown of 
hers had hidden even a toothpick, I be- 
lieve I should have discovered it.” 

He glanced up at me sharply. 

“See here, Alex!” I exclaimed. 
“That scoundrel Poloff’s gone. You’ve 
heard her story. She’s penniless, poor 
girl, and in these times she’s likely to 
remain so, without work and befriended 
by the hotel—practically a prisoner of 
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war, and a pauper, as far as ready 
cash goes, like the rest of us. Well, 
she might sell you the secret. She’s not 
the kind to sell it for nothing—she’ll 
ask a good stiff price for it, mark my 
word. Not a sou can be got from the 
bank here, but she might accept your 
check.” 

To my surprise, for a long moment 
he did not reply—just gazed at the 
floor. Finally he raised his eyes with 
an embarrassed, melancholy look in 
them that was strange in Brampton. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, fear- 
ing I had said something that had of- 
fended him—though for the life of me 
I could not see what. “The girl’s in a 
bad way. I can’t conceive of a more 
useless possession than the box trick 
these times. There’s no one to show 
it to—theaters closed and all gayety at 
an end. Legerdemain is not exactly 
what you might call a dire necessity— 
money is.” 

“I—I don’t—much like what—you 
propose,” he stammered sullenly. “I’m 
not the kind of a man, Drake, to take 
advantage of a woman’s misfortune.” 

“But you'd be helping her!” I cried. 

“Robbing her,” he retorted, with 
sudden heat. “Robbing her of a se- 
cret that is her sole means of honor- 
ably earning her living. Frankly, 
Drake, your distinction among women 
your venturing to—— You're 
[ haven’t got 


—_ TOUT 
a shrewd law yer, Drake. 
in me, however, the instincts of a pawn- 
broker.” He paused, gripping his chin 
and flushing to his temples. ‘Suppose 
we drop the subject.” 

I started back in my chair. 

“If I’ve said anything to offend you, 
my old friend, I humbly beg your par- 
don,” I apologized. “I don’t quite un- 
derstand you, Alex.” 

“Few people do,” he returned coldly, 
tapping his bony fingers on the arm 
of his chair. “Come, let’s forget it,” 
and I saw the beginning of a forced 
smile seam the corners of his dark eyes. 


“To show there is no hard feeling 
he added, and’ reached out for the bell 
on the smoking-room table between us, 
gravely summoning two whiskies and 
sodas, for which he started duly to sign. 
He dived into his pockets for a pencil, 
and in his hasty search snatched out a 
fistful of letters and a red Russian- 
leather portfolio, in which he finally 
found his pencil. 

In his nervous haste, a small paste- 
board card, unknown to him, slipped 
out of the red portfolio and fell at my 
feet: As he signed for the whiskies and 
sodas, I stooped to recover it, and as 
I bent lower, my eye caught the fol- 
lowing inscription on the card in a 
feminine hand: 

“A to A.” 

Recognizing that it was of a private 
nature, I carefully recovered the card, 
in the position in which it had-lain. In 
straightening up, however, my hand 
struck the table’s edge, and the card 
slipped from my fingers, fell, turned 
over, and landed face up—a small oval- 
shaped photograph. It was Zarka’s. 

The written words of lovers are 
brief. The more hopelessly in love, 
the briefer and more guarded are their 
confidences; nothing could have been 
briefer than “A to A.” The four let- 
ters whispered a volume. 

What I did upon recovering the tell- 
tale photograph was.to hand it to him 
without a word, and what he did when 
he received it was to lay it face down 
on the table between us. 

“Well,” said he, with a tight smile, 
“there’s no use in lying to you, Drake.” 

“Purely your own business,” I told 
him. “I don’t need to assure you, old 
man, that your secret is as safe with 
me—as safe as the secret of the box 
trick with Mademoiselle Zarka. Only 
go slow. When you’ve known as many 
women as I have, you will go slow; 
you'll go exceedingly slow. Meeting a 
woman is child’s play in comparison to 
getting rid of her.” 
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“Don’t be conceited—and don’t, for 
Heaven’s sake, be a pessimist!” he ex- 
claimed, feeling with his long, bony fin- 
gers, as was his wont when nervous, 
for the curious jade scarfpin he always 
wore. He gave a sudden twitch. The 
pin was not there. He stood up; felt 
of his clothing. He looked in his chair. 
He searched the floor. 

“Perhaps you left it in your room,” 
I suggested. “Perhaps 4s 

“T didn’t,” he snapped. 
wear it. I gs 

He broke off suddenly, and, face 
white as a sheet, strode from the room. 

A rare and valuable bit of jade, no 
doubt, but such extraordinary agitation, 
particularly in a man like Brampton 
With a shrug, I gave it up. 


“T always 


Steinhart—her 
was no _ longer 


Adéle 
“Zarka, 


stage name, 
mentioned 


among her many friends—became the 
most popular young woman in the hotel. 


She grew to be a favorite with old and 
young. The children adored her—she 
amused them with an astonishing num- 
ber of tricks and games, and was never 
at a loss for a new one on the morrow. 
The elderly avomen called her “my 
dear.” With untiring patience and un- 
selfishness, she helped them with their 
fancywork, for she was marvelously 
skillful with a needle. Now and then 
a bedroom door ajar revealed her read- 
ing aloud to some bedridden grand- 
mother or sewing for some other friend 
whose maid was ill. 

“Do let me help you”—I can hear 
her sweet, cheery voice now, unmistak- 
ably the voice of a lady. Fool that I 
had been to misjudge her! I apolo- 
gized humbly to Brampton. Had she 
not confessed to our good proprietor, 
Monsieur Pinard, that she was “Po- 
loff’s” daughter? And did not her pa- 
pers of identity, signed by the prefec- 
ture of police at Paris, prove it, as well 
as her birth certificate? So much for 
fact—despicable as was her father. All 


this good Pinard told me, and more— 
that he pitied her. 

As for Brampton, there was no rea- 
soning with him. Friends mean little 
to a man head over heels in lave; they 
become a nuisance, and their advice an 
impertinence. One thing was certain— 
she held Brampton in check with an 
amazing skill, tempered with her firm, 
gentle manner and a frank insistence 
upon their remaining simply good com- 
rades—a barrier that even he, with his 
brains and his impetuosity, failed to 
break down. 

It was close on to midnight a week 
later when Adéle Steinhart slipped 
away from the bridge players in the 
salon and discovered my solitary figure 
on the veranda, stretched out in a 
steamer chair. And as I lay half asleep 
in the brilliant moonlight, her voice and 
her rapid step brought me up sharp and 
awake. 

“Is that you, Mr. Drake?” she called 
again, gliding toward me in the shadow. 

“Hello!” said I, springing up to greet 
her. “What luck? But I need not ask 
—you're always lucky at bridge, made- 
moiselle. You don’t mean to say you’ve 
deserted it?” 

“Had to. Bridge always gets on my 
nerves. It’s simply stifling in there. If 
you knew how little I care for games! 
And they’re still at it! \What a superb 
night !” 

“Come, my dear lady,” said I, “take 
this chair and make yourself comfort- 
able—and try,” I laughed, “to keep 
awake. I’m fifty and harmless, but if 
you knew what a pleasure it is to find 
you really alone! Seen Brampton?” 

“He’s gone to see an old friend of 
his—the consul at Droux—on foot. 
Didn’t he tell you?” she asked, settling 
herself in the chair. 

“Not a word. To Droux, eh? On 
foot! Whew! Why, it’s a good twenty 
kilometers there and back.” 

She turned and faced me with her 
glorious eyes. 
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“T feel very guilty, Mr. Drake. I 
begged, him not to go, but he would. 
You—you see he went purely on my 
account. You're old friends, and I don’t 
mind telling you why. It’s about my 
passport. It seems that the consul is 
an old college mate of his 

“You mean you've had trouble about 
getting your passport?” I interrupted. 

“I’m afraid I shall have—a great 
deal,”’ she confessed seriously, “if Doc- 
tor Brampton doesn’t succeed. Wasn’t 
it good of him?” 

“T see,” I mused, recalling the fact 
of her nationality. “But don’t you 
worry about Brampton.” 

“T don’t,” she returned evenly. “I 
—I mean it is foolish of me to worry. 
He’s on foot, you see—although they 
say the roads were never safer.” 

“Of course they’re safe,” I declared, 
as I settled myself cross-legged at her 
feet. “Far safer than in time of 
peace.” 

“You’re most uncomfortable,” she 
pleaded, leaning back and regarding me 
with a quizzical smile. 

“Tt’s perfect,” I protested. “Don’t 
worry about me. You don’t know how 
comfy it is to talk to you alone.” 

A moment’s silence. Then, as if to 
make conversation, she wondered: 

“Has Doctor Brampton found his 
pin?” 

“No,” 
high and low.” 
one very dear—— 
a gift,” she reasoned, half to herself. 

She lowered the lids of her won- 
drous eyes. Ah, the spell of those 
eyes! Or was it the moonlight that 
made me say, breaking a long silence 
between us: 

“You’re so 
are—truly wonderful!” 

She laughed softly to herself, lean- 
ing slightly forward, her strong little 
hand within dangerous reach of my 


“Strange. He’s hunted 


[ said. 


value it so. Some 


It must have been 


seemed to 


wonderful! Really you 


own. 


“Yes,” said I, “you are—wonderful. 
I’m in earnest—you are!” 

“In what way?” she murmured. 

“Oh, in lots of ways!” I declared, 
like a schoolboy. 

Ah, the spell of women—of some 
women in the moonlight! Somehow I 
felt grateful for the shadow that di- 
vided her glorious beauty from me, for 
I am ugly and old. I lighted a ciga- 
rette, and my hand trembled as Bramp- 
ton’s hand had trembled when he had 
assisted her from the stage. 

“If Mrs. Hooker should see me!” 
she said dreamily, as I offered her my 
cigarette case. 

“You’re in her chair,” I laughed 
nervously, lifting for her inspection in 
the moonlight the original steamer tag 
that I had found dangling from the 
wicker arm. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed. 

“She’s a funny old party,” said I, 
as she bent over the flame of a French 
match. “They say she’s enormously 
rich. Millions in copper, I’m told.” 

“Don’t gossip,” she breathed. 

“Forgive me. But I’m really not gos- 
siping; I’m only telling you what I've 
heard—what half the*hotel knows. 
We’re all as poor as rats here—that is, 
for the moment—and when [| think of 
a woman like Mrs. Stuyvesant Hooker 
hobbling about f ready 
cash safely pinned next to her bones, 
and not giving a cent to charity—or the 
soup kitchen in the village—or the Red 
Bah, what a n She 


sack 


with a 


Cross — - iser ! 


never gives a tip; she has a horror of 


tips. She'll tell you so herself if you 
ask her, without moving a muscle.” 

“She has,” laughed Adéle Steinhart, 
and again she became strangely silent, 
her throat white as ivory in the moon- 
light, and again I found myself insist- 
ing that she was ‘‘wonderful”. 

“Why ?” 
her hand crept into mine. 

For the first time in years I felt that 
I was young again—and I found my- 


she asked caressingly, and 
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self smoothing that little hand of hers 
with a feeling of rest and contentment. 

“Wonderful? Oh, for many rea- 
sons,” I repeated, my heart beating in 
my ears. 

Tell me,’ 
ing her eyes. 

“Your dearness, for one,” I declared, 
clearing my voice. “And then the very 
first night I saw you—I shall never for- 
get it!” 

It had been shallow ice for some 
moments between us, and now it broke 
completely under my tingling impetu- 
osity. 

“I’m not fool enough to ask you how 
you got out of that box,” I stumbled 
on, “for you wouldn’t tell me if I did. 
To me you performed a miracle. You 
amazed an old observer like myself— 
to say nothing of Brampton, who evi- 
dently has told you he knows a thing 
or two about such matters.” 

“Yes,” she confessed, “he has. I’ve 
always hated my profession, Mr. 
Drake. It seems so mean and belit- 
tling. There’s enough sham in life 
without studying it as an art.” 

“But if the art you despise gives 
pleasure to others?” I suggested. 

“That is, of course, a point of view,” 
she agreed. “After all, if I’ve given 
pleasure to those who have been kind 
to me—if i 

At the sound of a quick, determined 


, 


she breathed, slowly open- 


step on the veranda, she placed a finger 


of warning to her lips. 

“Draw back a little,” she whispered, 
straightening slowly up in her chair. 
“And do continue,” she added, in a 
clear, calm voice, “about your friend 
in Africa. You have no idea, Mr. 
Drake, how interested I’ve always been 
in exploration.” 

Before I could fashion a reply, vague 
as the cue was, Brampton, panting for 
breath, strode up to us, laid his left 
hand on the back of her chair, keeping 
his right stuffed in his coat pocket, and 


said to her, in a voice that labored for 
steadiness : 

“It’s all right. You'll have no trou- 
ble whatsoever. Here’s the paper. All 
you’ve got to do is to sign it.” 

I distinctly saw her press his hand 
to her cheek in thankfulness. Then 
quickly she drew his ear to her lips and 
whispered a hurried word I could not 
catch. 

“My dear Drake,” said Brampton, 
straightening up with some confusion, 
“don't try to get to Droux on foot un- 
less you keep hollering ahead of you, 
‘Vive la France!’ The sentries are 
everywhere, and they’re as quick as— 
as lightning to challenge you.” 

His voice had grown faint, and I 
saw him sway perceptibly, his left hand 
again seeking the back of her chair, 
this time for support. Then, from the 
hand stuffed in his pocket, a drop of 
blood leaked through and fell spat on 
the veranda, as black as a drop of ink 
in the moonlight. She did not see it, 
for her back was turned to him, but I 
did from where I still sat at her feet, 
cross-legged, facing him. 

“Brampton!” I cried. 
wounded !” 

She turned with a quick cry, sharp 
terror in her eyes. 

“It—it’s nothing,” he stammered. “It 
wasn’t the sentry’s fault. He’s there 
for that.” He himself. “It’s 
only a bad scratch A bend in the 
road, and I couldn’t—hear him chal- 
lenge me for the wind.” 

“You—you went through that for 
me?” gasped Adeéle Steinhart, as I 
helped him into the darkened hotel cor- 
ridor, left him with her, and ran off 
to the village for a doctor. 


“You’re 


braced 


A sharp rap at my door awakened 
me the next morning at a little after 
ten, for I had been up with Brampton 
until daylight. He had lost a lot of 
blood, the ball having missed the big 
artery in his wrist, but badly slit up 
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the lesser ones, and it was not until gray 
dawn that he had fallen into a sound 
sleep. To my surprise, the man who 
entered my door was Monsieur Pinard. 

“When did you see Miss Steinhart 
last ?” was his first hurried question. 

I had never seen Pinard like this. 
He was no longer the kindly, fat Boni- 
face whom we regarded as benefactor, 
friend, and proprietor. He came in as 
brusquely as a gendarme, and pinned 
me down for a reply with a savage look 
in his alert blue eyes. 

“Why—let me see,” I returned, slip- 
ping into a bath robe and waving him 
to a chair. “Hold on! I'll tell you 
exactly. It was a little after half past 
one. She came to Doctor Brampton’s 
door to inquire after him. I told her 
he was comfortable and to go to bed, 
and she bade me good night and went 
—up to her room. Why do you ask? 
What’s happened ?” 

“She’s gone!” exclaimed Pinard. 
“Vanished! Ah, mon Dieu, had I 
known!” He mopped his brow with 
his pudgy hand. 

“Gone! Gone? What do you mean?” 
I stammered. “Gone? Heavens and 
earth! - Not like her scoundrel of a fa- 
ther, I hope?’ 

“Worse,” retorted Pinard, “There’s 
been a robbery, Mr. Drake—a series of 
robberies, we fear.” I gaped at him 
in astonishment. “Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Hooker has been robbed, for one— 
nearly all her cash, she tells me, and 
nearly three hundred thousand francs’ 
worth of negotiable securities and jew- 
els.” 

“Robbed? How robbed?” 

“Ah, these women!” he moaned. 
“None of them had anything, of course. 
It was I who helped them. It is not 
in my heart, Mr. Drake, to refuse a 
woman in distress. They can never say 
of Emile Pinard that he did not open 
his heart and his purse in these times.” 
He beat his fat chest. “They had more 


money than I—these ladies! I, who be- 
friended the Steinhart woman—ha! ha! 
—la petite Steinhart! I a Frenchman! 
I am an old fool, monsieur !” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you sus- 
pect Miss Steinhart?” I gasped. 

“I’m convinced of it. There’s not 
the shadow of a doubt that she is the 
thief. A woman who could get out 
of that box could get into anything.” 

For a moment I. looked at our good 
proprietor, overwhelmed by the facts 
he had disclosed to me, stunned over 
this terrible news—the plainly undeni- 
able guilt of a woman with whom, like 
Brampton, I had practically fallen in 
love. 

“Mrs. Stuyvesant Hooker is not the 
only lady who has suffered,” resumed 
Pinard. “There are three other ladies 
whose names I am not at liberty to tell 
you, since I have given my word to 
them not to. But the sums are impor- 
tant.” 

Another rap at my door silenced us. 

“Entrez!” I cried. 

“Monsieur Brampton calls for mon- 
sieur,” a bell boy announced. 

“Tell Monsieur Brampton I come at 
once,” I told him, and I did. 

When I reached his bedside, he 
handed me a crumpled note. 

“Read that,” he said faintly, and 
turned over wearily to the wai. 

What I perused was the following, 
word for word, and no more: 


One flat electric pocket lamp. One small 
hand-forged steel angle iron, pinholed and 
hinged to fold. Four case-hardened steel 
pins for same, hatpin diameter which leaves 
no trace in pine. One small case-hardened 
jackscrew to fit on angle iron close up to 
box lid. Lifting power one ton. Thanking 
you for the passport. 


“The 
gasped. 
“Yes,” he groaned, “and a clever 
one!” 
“Brampton, old man,” said I, “I 
might as well tell you there’s been a 


secret of the box trick!” I 


His face was ashen. 
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robbery—I’m afraid a series of rob- Weakly he held out another bit of 
beries—and " paper. Stuck through the upper corner 
“Stop!” he pleaded, turning a pair of was the missing pin of carved green 
wet and haggard eyes to mine. “I jade. Below was a hasty scrawl: 
know. They’ve told me. I—— You : 
: : ‘adele A No matter where you got this—no matter 
may as well know it all. There was who first gave it to you—remember always 
this, too.” that ’twas I who gave it to you last. A. 


WN 


THE FAUN SPEAKS 
IVE me the beauty I can see and know— 
Color and strong, suave line, fire and snow, 
Raw blue of April, green surf’s lift and surge, 
The swallow’s flight, the cardinal’s burning flare, 
And, softly poised, like fallen flakes of sky, 
Gray smoke above gray rivers. All the urge, 
Savor, and scent of life are teeming there 
In what my eyes can take! Not mine to pry 
Into the sea bird’s soul, or yours—nor care 
For souls, when bodies are so wildly fair. 


Your body is the glass from which I drink 

Life’s headiest wine. And they would have me shrink 
And glance aside, and give you furtive lips 

In darkened corners, taste your loveliness 

With shamed abandon, sly, uneasy sips, 

Mouthing repentant prayers for each caress! 


Are eyes shut in rose gardens? Ancient men 


Had not this sick and queasy fear of flesh. 


I 


(Flesh that is flame-warmed flowers—that is you!) 
Even those who writhed within the Achzan mesh, 
When Helen came and looked upon them, knew 
Walled Troy well lost for golden Helen! Again, 
Chill judges heard the unjust, immortal cry— 
And Phryne lived, that beauty might not die. 


I must be drunk with life, must drain the glass 
Of you, till ichor flows in every vein. 
Dear love of mine, I think that I shall pass 
From yours to earth’s breast, from your lips’ bright stain 
To crimson flowers. But yet, before I go, 
Nothing there is of you I will not know! 
MARGUERITE Mooers MARSHALL. 
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famous Valois line. 











‘STORIES OF THE. 
SUPER-WOMEN 





Y 
BERT PAYSON TERHUN 





What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 


Is it daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. 
Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. 
de Poictiers and Ninon de |’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. 


Is it wit? 
Is it youth? Diane 
Is it the subtle quality 


of feminism? George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 


their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. 


So was Semiramis. 


Here are the stories of super-women who conquered at will. Some of them smashed 
thrones; some were content with wholesale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or 
rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign, 


JEANNE DE LAMOTTE: 
THE “QUEEN’S NECKLACE” HEROINE 


HACKERAY is supposed to 
have drawn her as foremost 
of the several real-life people 

whom he poured into the molding of 
Becky Sharp. She was the descendant 
of a king, and she was one of the most 
industrious primary causes that led an- 
other king to lose his head and his 
crown. 

You will like her story. It has all 
sorts of dime-novel fringes—stolen 
jewels, conspiracy, mystery, peril, love 
interest. 

She began life as Jeanne de Saint- 
Remy. Her father was a baron who 
lived in a hut and had no shoes. Her 
mother—well, her mother was like the 
mothers of most of our super-women. 
Her remote ancestor was Henry II., 
King of France, of the illustriously in- 
Henry had hon- 
ored with his affection one Nicole de 
Savigny, and he had ennobled their 


left-handed son by granting him the 
glittering name and title of “Henry de 
Saint-Remy, Baron de Valois.” He had 
also given him vast estates in Cham- 
pagne, near Bar-sur-Aube. Then had 
followed two centuries of De Remys 
who had clung frantically to their title 
as Barons de Valois, but had squan- 
dered every penny they could raise on 
their baronial estates. 

The last of the original Barons de 
Valois was Jacques de Saint-Remy, who 
was brought up as a peasant in a roof- 
less corner of the ruined ancestral cha- 
teau, and later was forced out and went 
to live in a pigsty hovel. There he 
supported himself by poaching and by 
other petty thefts; and there he reared 
his brood of ragged and savage brats. 
Three of these children outlived the 
squalor and starvation of their baby- 
hood. They were Jeanne and Mari- 
anne, and one son, Jacques. 
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Old Saint-Remy still clung to his yel- 
lowed parchments and patents of nobil- 
ity. And when he was drunk enough, 
he used to hiccup loudly about his royal 
blood. 

At last his wife hit on the brilliant 
plan of asking the king to restore to 
them their lost estates. The idea was. so 
sublimely idiotic that it delighted her 
husband. And he and she proceeded 
at once to put it into effect. A pan- 
handler, suggesting that Rockefeller 
give him a percentage of the rise in the 
price of gasoline, would stand quite as 
good a chance of success as did this 
worthy couple. But the idea had fired 
their alleged brains. So off they started 
to Paris. 

The distance was one hundred and 
fifty miles. They went on foot. Four- 
year-old Jeanne could toddle most of 
the way; so could her brother Jacques. 
But Marianne, the baby, was too little 
to walk. The weight of their grand 
enterprise was all her fond parents 
could comfortably carry, without hav- 
ing to tote a baby along; so they 
thoughtfully left her the window 
sill of a farmer named Durand, who, 
by odd coincidence, was Saint-Remy’s 
chief creditor. You see, there was still 
something royal about the fellow, even 


on 


in. his poverty 
Paris, the footsore 
with a cure 


ind: who so 


poor who 


ims n l that 
ve aided wortinier souls 


Perhaps you wiil be amazed to learn 


that nothing came of the petition to re- 
store to Saint-Remy the estates of his 


left-handed ancestor. The family 
starved in Paris, as the rustic father 
lacked the wit and the nimbleness to 
with the deft metropolitan 
thieves. The mother did what 
could, in her own way, to support the 
household, but peasant women of un- 
certain age found little more employ- 
ment at Paris. 


compete 
she 


Super-Women 


Jeanne and Jacques were the family’s 
chief support. They begged in the 
streets, from dawn until dark, and they 
met with success; not because of little 
Jeanne’s flashing beauty, but because 
they used to walk along, hand in hand, * 
chanting this weird singsong: 

“Take pity on two baby orphans, de- 
scended in direct line from Henry I1., 
King of France!” 

Presently the noble Baron de Valois 
fell ill and was carted off to the Hotel 
de Dieu—the charity hospital founded 
by Madame de Pompadour. There “a 
taste for drink, combined with gout,” 
wrought its sweet will of him, so that 
he died. 

A month or so afterward, a posthu- 
mous daughter, Marguerite, was born. 
The mother quickly and frankly went 
to the street. Between her eartiings 
and those of-her beggar babies, the one- 
room household stuck together for a 
few years longer. Then the “baron- 
ess” fell in love with a foot soldier, 
Raymond by name, and eloped with 
him, leaving her children to shift for 
themselves. 

I have tried, throughout this series, 
to find some one salient trait that all 
our super-women possessed in common, 
and I| have failed. But this I have dis- 
covered—practically every one of them 
had a mother who was a filthy splash 
on the supposedly sacred name of moth- 
erhood 

Look | r the list for 


have the ence. Was there 


yourself, 
if you t 
one whose mother sought to guide her 
aright; whose mother mourned the 
daughter’s fall; whose mother—if she 
lived long enough—did not profit by 
such a fall? Betty Jumel—daughter 
of unmarried parents; Mesdames Pom- 
padour, Du Barry, Récamier, Lola 
Montez, Adah Menken, Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, Poppzea, Rachel, Nell Gwyn, Per- 
dita Robinson—just to take a handful 
of names at random—every one was 
cursed with a father of doubtful char- 
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acter and with a mother of whose char- 
acter there unluckily could be no doubt. 

I don’t say, mind you, that there has 
never been a super-woman with a clean 
mother—merely that I, personally, 
never heard of one. Their damnable 
mothers seem to be my super-women’s 
one common asset; which perhaps 
teaches as sound a lesson as any “Ser- 
mon to Parents” that ever was 
preached. 

In plays and in stories, the sweet- 
faced, white-haired little mother is for- 
ever seeking to save her erring daugh- 
ter. In the history of the super-women, 
the mothers not only made no such 
attempts, but usually fattened on their 
daughters’ shame. The sweet-faced, 
sweet-souled mothers outnumber the 
others by a thousand to one; only— 
their daughters don’t seem to grow into 
super-women. For which these same 
sweet-faced mothers merit the thanks 
of the ages. 

With this pious reflection, let us con- 
sider our duty done and hurry back to 
the waiting Jeanne de Saint-Remy. 

Eight-year-old Jeanne, carrying four- 
year-old Marguerite on her back, one 
day halted a gorgeous coach and four, 
on the road from Paris to Passy, and 
whined impudently in at the window: 

“Take pity on two baby orphans, de- 
scended in direct line from Henry I1., 
King of France!” 

A woman—the Marquise de Boulain- 
villiers—put her head out of the coach 
window and looked down into the 
pretty upraised face in the road below. 
She was vastly attracted by Jeanne’s 
beauty, and, though her cranky hus- 
band, the marquis, angrily told her that 
the child was an impostor, she took 
down Jeanne’s name and address. 

Next day, she called at the tenement 
where the children lodged. She heard 
Jeanne’s story; she read the yellow 
parchments ; she became more and more 
interested; and she took all three 
youngsters home with her. 
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The 
Marquise de Boulainvilliers sent Jeanne 
and Jacques to the rather famous Le- 


Marguerite died of smallpox. 


clerc School. She did more; she sent 
for Marianne—the baby who had been 
left on the Durands’ window sill—and 
undertook to support and educate her, 
along with the others. 

The marquis did not share his wife’s 
enthusiasm over these scions of the 
House of Valois. In fact, when 
Jeanne was fourteen, he suggested that 
she would do well to cease enact- 
ing her thrilling réle of human sponge 
and try her hand at earning a living. 

So Madame de Boulainvilliers obe- 
diently took the girl out of school and 
arranged to apprentice her to a dress- 
maker. When the news of this change 
was broken to Jeanne, she flew into a 
rage that was worthy of royalty and 
the daughter of royalty. 

“You would make me a dressmaker? 
A tradesperson?” she railed. “Why, I 
am descended from the kings of 
France! In my veins courses the azure 
blood of the Valois monarchs—of 
Henry II.—of Francis I., of 

Madame the Marquise surrendered. 
She employed the girl as “companion” 
in her own home. 

“T was ruled by an indomitable pride 
which I inherited,” says Jeanne, in her 
“Memoirs,” commenting on this dress- 





making episode. “The kindness of 
Madame de Boulainvilliers in giving 


me a glimpse of a more brilliant future 
had made this pride so acute that I 
could not but shudder at the thought of 
going into trade!” 

During the next three years, Jeanne 
had a good chance to take on the ve- 
neer of social usages. Her position in 
the Boulainvilliers’ house taught her 
how people of breeding should behave; 
and during this time the dream of re- 
covering her family rank and fortune 
grew to be a monomania. She gave 
her benefactress no peace until a court 
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genealogist was hired to look up her 
ancesiry. 

The proof was genuine and it was 
readily established. Through the mar- 
quise’s influence, the matter was 
brought before the king. Louis XVI. 
was always generous with his loving 
subjects’ money; so he granted each of 
the three children a pension of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year, gave 
Jacques a commission in the navy and 
the courtesy rank of Baron de Valois, 
and bestowed upon Jeanne the title of 
“Mademoiselle de Valois.” 

Jeanne owed everything to the mar- 
quise, and in a spasm of gratitude, she 
repaid the dear old lady’s kindness by 
starting a violent love affair with her 
former persecutor, the cranky marquis. 

The king learned of this amour— 
though apparently the marquise herself 
had no suspicion of it—and he ordered 
Jeanne to leave the Boulainvilliers’ 
house and go to the convent at Yeéres. 

The girl once more appealed to Ma- 
dame de Boulainvilliers for help, and 
managed, through the marquise’s influ- 
ence, to be housed at a place where she 
would not have so much bothersome 
guardianship as at a convent. 

And so, for a space, her affair with 
the old marquis flourished unhindered. 
But other men had met the lovely girl 
by this time, and her i 


wondrous charm 
-d the heads of 7 


E 1 
scores ¢ them 


Out of tl 
Villette, a 
whom 
could 


ie throng she chose Reteaux 
worthless man about 
lavished every 
the 


de 
town, 
penny 
marquis. 

These demands 
pressing that the old gentleman 
about in his mind for a way to 
crease his income. He hit upon 
idea of starting a moonshine plant—or 
his cellar, but the 


she 
wheedle 


on 


she out of 
for cash became so 
cast 
in- 
the 
illicit distillery —in 
government quickly found out his silly 
enterprise. He was too big a man to 
be thrown into jail for so petty a crime 
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as moonshining, so he and his wife 
were merely banished from Paris. 

Jeanne, her source of supplies gone, 
had to live by her wits. She hit on 
the daring scheme of going back to her 
ancestral home at Bar-sur-Aube. There 
she announced that she had come to 
claim her family estates. ; 

She found refuge in the home of a 
Madame de Suremont, wife of a local 
official; and she repeated her former 
feat of gratitude by stealing the heart 
of madame’s husband. 

While using Suremont as a means 
of support, she turned her real affec- 
tions on Francois Bougnot, a writer. 
Here is what Bougnot says of her in 
his “Recollections,” published after his 
old-time sweetheart had won world 
fame: 

“The demoiselle, who was to remain 
only one night with Madame de Sure- 
mont, stayed in her home one year, 
the genius of Mademoiselle de Valois 
developing even in so narrow a circle. 
She played preludes before attacking 
the principal piece. She had taken com- 
plete possession of De Suremont, and 
covered with the blind attachment felt 
for her by this worthy man the spiteful 
things she distributed among all who 
came in contact with her. 

“She was not exactly handsome, but 

well formed. Her blue eyes 
; n and arched with 
black eyebrows. Her face was rather 


mouth too wide, but 


too long and her 
s adorned with white teeth, 
Her 
hands were pretty, her feet were small, 
and her complexion was of dazzling 


the latter wa 
and her smile was enchanting. 


whiteness. She had a naturally quick 
and penetrating mind, and she wholly 
lacked moral sense.” 

Which leads one to wonder just how 
hard Jeanne jilted Bougnot. For jilt 
him she did; in favor of Suremont’s 
weak-kneed nephew, Nicholas de La: 
motte—a French Rawdon Crawley— 
who was a subaltern in the army. 
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De Lamotte proposed to her, being 
utterly swept off his feet by her charm. 
He was not much of a catch, but he 
had a “de” in front of his name and 
he meant Marriage—with a capital 
“M”. Also, Jeanne’s reputation was 
beginning to grow thin in spots; and, 
as you shall see, there were other and 
more pressing reasons for accepting her 
first offer that was a proposal and not 
a mere proposition. 

She married the sighing De Lamotte. 
Next month her twin sons were born 
—and died. 

As the Baroness de Lamotte de Val- 
ois, Jeanne now began to cut a figure 
in county society. The squireens and 
the officers of the near-by garrison 
were her adoring slaves. The Marquis 
d’Aurichamp, colonel of her husband’s 
regiment, was her most ardent wor- 
shiper. Her home was the center of 
all local gayeties. She ruled a rural 
court of her own—apparently on noth- 
ing a year. For she and her compla- 
cent husband, between them, had not 
enough income to keep them for a 
month at the rate they were squander- 
ing money. 

Short in cash and in need of enough 
to stave off creditors, she bethought her 
of her old friend, the Marquise de Bou- 
lainvilliers. The marquise’ was just 
then a guest of Cardinal Archbishop 
Prince Louis de Rohan, Grand Almoner 
of France, at the archiepiscopal palace 
of Saverne, not far away. And to the 
marquise Jeanne went for aid. The 
marquise presented Jeanne to her host, 
saying to him: 

“The name of Valois really belongs 
to my dear young friend here, but she 
has no means of supporting it with dig- 
nity.” 

The cardinal was delighted with 
Jeanne’s beauty and wit. He invited 
the De Lamottes to visit him, for an 
indefinite length of time, at his palace. 
He would have fared better, at the last, 


if he had invited a colony of typhoid 
germs to lodge with him. 

All that the De Lamottes could ob- 
tain through him that time, however, 
was the husband’s promotion in the 
army, the doubling of the wife’s pen- 
sion, and the king’s consent to let the 
baroness call herself a countess if she 
so chose. The cardinal could do noth- 
ing more for Jeanne at court, because 
he chanced to be in dire disgrace there. 

Years before, Rohan had spoken his 
mind right freely as to the conduct of 
Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria. 
Maria Theresa’s daughter, Marie Antoi- 
nette, was just now Queen of France, 
and she never had forgiven Rohan 
for his words about her mother. She 
hated him with the poisonous hatred of 
a malicious fool, and, except when he 
celebrated mass at Versailles once a 
year, in his capacity of grand almoner, 
she would not see him or communicate 
with him in any way. 

The court, of course, followed the 
example of its precious queen. Where- 
fore, Cardinal de Rohan—one of the 
greatest men by birth and rank in all 
France—found himself practically an 
outcast from court circles. This 
grieved him and hurt his pride. He 
tried in every way to win his peace 
with the stubborn queen, but absolutely 
in vain. 

He once told Jeanne that if he could 
but meet the queen, face to face, and 
talk with her, he was certain he could 
explain matters and overcome her 
prejudice against him. Jeanne treas- 
ured the memory of that speech. She 
saw in it her chance, and she set to 
work. 

Among Rohan’s hangers-on was one 
of the strangest men in all history— 
Cagliostro, the archcharlatan. Cagli- 
ostro claimed to be the original Wan- 
dering Jew. He never passed a cru- 
cifix without shrinking away from it 
as if in dire remorse. He said that he 
clearly remembered every detail of the 
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Crucifixion; that he had lived on earth 
ever since; that he kept himself young 
by the use of a secret elixir—of which 
he used to sell bottles at their weight in 
diamonds ; that he could summon spirits 
from the dead; that he could send forth 
his own spirit to bear messages to and 
from all parts of the globe. He was 
a faker, a liar, a mountebank, and yet 
—he foretold the fall of the Bastille and 
the dance of the people on its ruins. 
He announced one day that Maria The- 
resa had died in Austria at a certain 
hour that morning, and later it proved 
that she had died at precisely that hour. 
This, in an age that knew nothing of 
telegraphy, was curious at the very 
least. 

Yes, Cagliostro was a faker, of course 
he was. But 

Well, he fell in love with Jeanne, 
and he—the supreme swindler—became 
her dupe. The enslaved charlatan will- 
ingly joined in the plot Jeanne was 
hatching. 

Next, she hunted up her old lover, 
Reteaux de Villette, who added clever 
forgery to his other gifts. And she 
made him forge Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette’s signature to a letter to Rohan. 
The letter hinted that the queen might 
some day consent to an interview. Ro- 
han was always credulous—he even be- 
lieved implicitly in Cagliostro—so the 
message from the queen filled him with 
delight. He 
exile ending in glory. 

Jeanne, meantime, hunted through 
Paris until she found a dance-hall girl, 
Mademoiselle Leguay, who bore a 
striking resemblance to Marie Antoi- 
nette. She won the girl’s friendship 
and promised to pay her three thou- 
sand dollars if Leguay would imper- 


saw his years of social 


sonate the queen in a harmless prac- 
tical joke to be played some night in 
the royal park at Versailles. 

“It was easy to make Leguay believe 
all this,” writes Jeanne in her “Me- 
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’ “for she was very stupid in- 


moirs,’ 
deed.” 

The puzzled girl consented. She 
came to Jeanne’s house for a visit. 
Jeanne introduced her as “the Baroness 
d’Oliva.” The correspondence between 
Rohan and the queen was keeping up 
merrily. Jeanne dictated to Villette 
the royal letters and intercepted those 
that Rohan wrote in return. And if 
Rohan had any doubts, Cagliostro 
lulled them to sleep with mystic prophe- 
cies of success. 

Finally the queen’s letters gave the 
cardinal every reason to believe that 
a brief personal interview could clear 
away the whole misunderstanding. But, 
the supposed queen pointed out, the in- 
terview must be strictly private—at a 
time and place that would be secure 
from interruption. 

The time arrived. Jeanne, disguised 
as a nun, came to Rohan with the news 
that Marie Antoinette would meet him 
at a certain hour that very night in a 
corner of the park at Versailles. He 
hustled off to Versailles, where d’Oliva 
—formerly Leguay—and Jeanne 
awaited his arrival. Here is the story 
of the meeting, translated from d’Ol- 
iva’s confession at the trial. There 
seems every reason to think it is the 
truth: 

“It was a dark night—not a spark 
of moonlight. Nor could I distinguish 
anything but those persons and objects 
which were familiar to me. It would be 
quite impossible for me to describe the 
state I was in. I was so agitated, so 
excited, so disconcerted, and so trem- 
ulous, that I cannot conceive how I 
was able to accomplish even half of 
what I had been instructed to do. 

“My orders were to offer a rose to 
a ‘great nobleman’ who was to believe 
he was receiving it from the hands 
of the queen, and to say to him: ‘You 
know what this means.’ ” 

The cardinal, swathed in a long 
cloak and with the wide brim of his 
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hat pulled over his face, “no sooner 
found himself in the presence of the 
counterfeit queen than he fell on his 
knees and kissed her hand, which at the 
same time let fall the rose it held.” 

But before he could utter a word, 
"Jeanne, to avoid the almost certain 
risk of detection, rushed up and, an- 
nouncing, “Quick! Quick! We are 
watched!” drew d’Oliva away. 

The cardinal, too, vanished into the 
darkness and thence to the carriage 
that was to bear him back to Paris. He 
was no longer in even the remotest 
doubt. He was certain that it was the 
queen who had given him the rose, 
there in the dim-lit park, and that but 
for the interruption, she would have 
let him explain away her former dis- 
like for him. 

Next day came a letter from her maj- 
esty hinting at another meeting and 
asking for ten thousand dollars for one 
of her favorite charities. Rohan 
eagerly sent the money. A little later 
came a request for twenty thousand 
dollars. It was worth far more than 
that to Rohan to secure a foothold at 
court, and once more he sent the 
money. 

Jeanne had thus annexed thirty thou- 
sand dollars by her playful little 
scheme. Of the three thousand dol- 
lars she had promised d’Oliva, she paid 
her less than one thousand dollars. 

Back to Bar-sur-Aube went the La- 
mottes. They bought part of Jeanne’s 
ancestral estates, paid the most press- 
ing of their debts, and launched out 
into a life of dazzling splendor that 
melted away the thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ booty in record time. 

Dead broke once more, Jeanne did 
not worry. If Rohan had been good 
for thirty thousand dollars, he was 
good for more. And then came to her 
the scheme that made her immortal and 
that hastened along the French Revo- 
lution and the slaying of Louis XVI. 
and his queen. Which brings us at 


last to the story of the diamond neck- 
lace, a story you’ve often heard told 
better than I can hope to tell it. 

Back in the days when Louis XV. 
ruled France—and Madame du Barry 
ruled Louis XV.—the jeweler firm of 
Bohmer & Bassenge had concocted a 
necklace of surpassing value and still 
more surpassing hideousness. It was 
shaped like one of those flannel chest 
protectors you sometimes see on horses. 
It was a mass of diamonds of all sizes. 
Its price was one million six hundred 
thousand livres. 

Madame du Barry saw the necklace. 
Child of the gutter that she was, she 
forgot its ugliness in its amazing value, 
and she wheedled and coaxed her 
kingly lover into promising to buy it for 
her. 

Before the sale could be made, Louis 
XV. kissed a peasant girl who had 
smallpox, caught the malady from her, 
and died—to the great relief of the 
nation. Bohmer & Bassenge tried to 
sell the necklace to his successor, Louis 
XVI., but the new king would not 
look at it. They showed it to Marie 
Antoinette, who said: 

“Take the thing out of my sight! It 
is a crime against beauty.” 

Nobody else wanted it, after that 
dictum. And so the priceless diamond 
necklace went unpurchased. 

For some reason or’other, Bohmer 
could not rid himself of the idea that 
the queen would buy it if the right sort 
of influence were brought to bear on 
her. And he spent years hunting around 
for “the right sort of influence”. 

Jeanne knew all this, and it gave 
her her great idea. Bohmer, very soon 
afterward, heard in a roundabout way 
that the Baroness de Lamotte de Valois 
had vast secret influence with the 
queen. He went to Jeanne and of- 
fered her a commission of one thousand 
livres if she could induce her majesty 
to purchase the necklace. She accepted 
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the mission, but declined the commis- 
sion. 

“If it be in my power to help you,” 
she told Bohmer graciously, “that alone 
shall be my reward. That and your 
pledge that no one shall know I have 
had anything to do with the matter.” 

Bohmer rapturously promised. Then 
Jeanne summoned Villette and bade 
him warm up the “correspondence” 
betwéen the queen and Rohan—which 
he had been continuing in a desultory 
fashion for his own amusement. 

The cardinal still treasured the rose 
given him in the Versailles park. At 
his right hand was Cagliostro, who ex- 
ercised his mystic powers of divination 
to foretell the exact date when Rohan 
would receive a formal invitation to 
court as a member of the ministry. 

Along came a letter from his regal 
correspondent, begging him to do her a 
great service, which, the letter said, the 
3aroness de Lamotte was empowered 
by her majesty to explain to him in full. 
And off to Jeanne rushed De Rohan. 

Jeanne told him that Marie Antoi- 
nette was sick with yearning to own 
the famous diamond necklace, but had 
not at the moment the funds to pay 
for it. 

“The queen,” went on Jeanne, “wishes 
the purchase to be secret for the pres- 
ent, so as not to offend the king, who 
might be annoyed at her extravagance. 
And, being short of money, she can 
think of no one but you, who—person- 
ally and from the high consideration 
you enjoy—would be guarantee in the 
eyes of the jewelers. The price of the 
necklace she proposes to pay in four 
installments.” 

The cardinal consulted Cagliostro, 
who, swayed by his own sublime faith 
in Jeanne’s imaginary influence over the 
queen, said in effect: “Go to it!” 

Rohan gave Bohmer a written guar- 
antee and received the huge necklace, 
which he at once handed over to Jeanne. 

Jeanne gave the necklace to her hus- 
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band, who slashed. it to pieces with his 
penknife and stuffed the strands of dia- 
monds into his inside pockets. 

Then, fairly bulging with gems, he 
set out for England. At Gray’s, in 
Bond Street, London, he readily dis- 
posed of the stones, and brought back 
the profits to the faithful little wife 
who so patiently awaited his return at 
their happy, if humble, Paris home. 

And for the next few months there 
was gayety and splendor in the house- 
hold of Jeanne de Lamotte. For once 
in her life, our gentle heroine actually 
had more money than she could spend. 

I wish I might ring down the curtain 
upon Jeanne at this point, when peace 
and plenty crowned her years of honest 
endeavor. But in real life the curtain 
has an amateurish way of refusing to 
go down at the right moment. Instead 
of descending gracefully on a climax 
or a tableau, it gets stuck at one cor- 
ner and reveals the fringe-trousered 
legs of the stage hands, or the un- 
studied gawkiness of the actors as they 
fall out of their rehearsed poses. 

So let’s go on to the anticlimax. 

Six months later, the first payment 
—four hundred thousand livres—on the 
necklace fell due. Rohan asked Jeanne 
to jog the queen’s memory. Jeanne said 
her majesty was still hard up and 
wanted an extension of time. 

Rohan repeated this to Bohmer—who 
also happened to be hard up. The hon- 
est jeweler began to suspect things. 
He chanced to meet Madame Campan, 
the queen’s lady in waiting, and he told 
her his troubles. 

Madame Campan, who was deep in 
her royal mistress’ confidence,- assured 
Bohmer that the queen had never 
bought the necklace and had had no 
idea of buying it. Thence Bohmer went 
to Jeanne. 

“You must have been swindled by 
her majesty,” said Jeanne, when she 
heard the sad tale. “But the cardinal 
is rich. I am sure he will pay you.” 
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The moment Bohmer left her, Jeanne 
sent word to Villette and d’Oliva to get 
out of France in a hurry if they still 
cared for their liberty. They fled; Vil- 
lette to Geneva, d’Oliva to Brussels. 

Jeanne had done a clever thing in ad- 
vising Bohmer to see Rohan. The car- 
dinal might readily have paid up in or- 
der to avoid scandal. But the duped 
jeweler did not take her advice. He 
went straight to the king. Louis XVI. 
did not quite understand—he seldom 
quite understood, a failing that materi- 
ally shortened his life—so he sent for 
the queen. 

And then the fat was in the fire. 
Nothing would do but the cardinal must 
at once be haled into the royal pres- 
ence. 

Rohan protested that he had acted in 
good faith. 

“How could you suppose I would ask 
such a favor of you,” screamed the 
furious queen, “when you know how I 
hate you?” 

She whirled about on the gaping, be- 
wildered king and demanded that Ro- 
han be placed under arrest. Louis, like 
the old fool he was, dazedly consented. 
And Cardinal Archbishop Prince de 
Rohan, Grand Almoner of France, was 
packed off to the Bastille. 

If anything could have injured the 
king and queen more than this pub- 
lishing of the necklace swindle, it was 
the arrest of this innocent dignitary of 
the church. The people, ground down 
by taxes, heard of the necklace’s pur- 
chase, and they cursed their queen for 
adding to their burdens; the clergy 
heard with horror of the grand al- 
moner’s unjust disgrace; the anarchists 
who were trying to overthrow both 
crown and church went mad with joy. 

“*Tis a grand and joyful business!” 
shouted one revolutionary deputy. “A 
cardinal in a swindle! The queen im- 
plicated in forgery! Filth on the cro- 
zier and the scepter! What a triumph 
for Liberty!” 


Yes, little Jeanne had surely done 
her share toward hastening the Revo- 
lution. 

3ougnot brought the terrible news to 
Jeanne, at Bar-sur-Aube, and he be- 
sought her to flee for her life. But 
for once the rotten blood of the Valois 
kings showed blue, not yellow. 

“T shall stand my ground,” she de- 
clared. “If there be danger, I am a 
Valois and I can face it! I defy them 
to prove my guilt!” 

After which she prudently burned 
every scrap of paper in her desk. She 
had barely finished this light task when 
officers came to arrest her. Her hus- 
band slipped through the police net and 
got away safely to England. 

Geneva gave up Villette; Brussels 
disgorged d’Oliva; Cagliostro was 
seized. 

“In a fortnight,” says Carlyle, “the 
Bastille had opened its iron bosom to 
receive them all.” 

Jeanne cdme to trial. Serenely impu- 
dent, she accused the queen, the car- 
dinal—and Cagliostro, too—of forming 
a plot to rob Bohmer. But the mass 
of evidence against her shoved the glib 
lies down her pretty throat and proved 
her guilt past all doubt. 

Her trial lasted nine months and was 
the most interesting event in all Europe. 
At its end, she was found guilty and 
was condemned to tlre following pun- 
ishment : 

“To be flogged, naked, having a hal- 
ter around her throat; to be branded 
on the shoulder; and to be imprisoned 
for life in the Salpétriére.” 

Villette and Cagliostro were banished 
from France; d’Oliva was discharged 
as an innocent victim of Jeanne’s lures; 
and Rohan—to the raging mortification 
of the queen—was “acquitted with 
honor.” The courts thus, for the first 
time in French history, slapped the face 
of the court. 

Lamotte received the same sentence 
as did Jeanne. But as he was safe in 
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England, and as England was always 
more or less at war with France, this 
did not worry him to any great extent. 

Jeanne, fighting, biting, foaming at 
the mouth in a murderous rage, was 
dragged to the courtyard of the Con- 
ciergerie to be whipped. She yelled to 
the crowd: 

“If they treat thus the blood of the 
Valois, what fate is in store for the 
Bourbons ?” 

A guard clapped his hand over her 
mouth to silence her. She bit his hand 
to the bone. She fought so fiercely 
that the red-hot branding iron slipped 
from her shoulder and marked her a 
second time, on the breast, with the fiery 
letter “V”"—for “voleuse”’—‘“thief.” 
She fainted with the pain of this, be- 
fore the flogging began. 

Thence she was taken to the horrible 
Salpétriére prison—the worst of its un- 
speakable kind. Within a year, power- 
ful secret influence enabled her to es- 
cape, and she made her way to London 
to her husband. 

There, she wrought out a scheme of 
revenge, by writing her “Memoirs,” in 
which she grossly slandered Marie An- 
toinette. 

An emissary was sent from the 
French court to bribe Jeanne to destroy 
these “Memoirs,” unpublished. Jeanne 
accepted the bribe—and published the 
“Memoirs.” 
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The book had a tremendous sale and 
added its quota to the world’s growing 
hatred of Marie Antoinette. As soon 
as the Bastille’s fall made it safe for 
Lamotte to go to France, he carried a 
large edition of the “Memoirs” to Paris. 
Louis XVI. bought up and burned: the 
whole edition. 

Jeanne was making ready a second 
book of the same sort, and Lamotte was 
persuading the king to pay for its de- 
struction, when the promising venture 
was cut short by the downfall of the 
French monarchy and the arrest of the 
king and the queen. 

Even as Jeanne had cheated every 
one, so her publishers cheated her. She 
got scarce any royalties from the huge 
sale of her book. She was in stark 
poverty. One day in August, 1791, bail- 
iffs came to carry her to the debtor’s 
prison. With memories of the Salpé- 
triére’s horrors, Jeanne wrenched her- 
self loose from her captors, ran to the 
roof of a house, and jumped off. 

She lived on, shattered and maimed, 
for several weeks, before the suffering 
body could shake loose the flaming spirit 
that refused to quit its smashed abode. 

A pretty story, is it not? 

The July number of AINSLEE’S 
will contain the next article in Mr. 
Terhune’s Super-Women series: “ Mesa- 
lina: Super-Sinner.” 
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Ecas, like nice people’s morals, are not always what they’re cracked up to be. 





DON’T DO IT! 


By Du Vernet Rabell 


NCE in a while you can do some- 
6) thing for a man for his own 
good and get away with it. If 
the means to the end are unpleasant, 
he may get mad; but ultimately he'll 
see the point of the affair, and ten to 
one he’ll laugh. But with a woman— 
don’t do it. 

I had known Billy Bachelder off and 
on during my whole life. To be sure, 
I lived in San° Francisco—when dad 
and I weren’t wandering like nomads 
all over the face of the globe—and 
Billy lived in New York; but Billy 
seemed to have business interests 
mixed up with dad’s, and every so often 
he would turn up and meet us, some- 
times halfway in Denver, two or three 
times in Paris, and once in a little town 
in the interior of South America where 
dad was interested in some mines. 
silly was interested, too; and as I had 
a rather awful 


just been going through 
time trying to forget a man dad was 
determined I should not remember, 
Billy, with his bubbling, don’t-worry 
view of life, was a great help to me. 

The man—his name was Larry 
Kirby—was a lawyer in San Francisco. 
Dad had had trouble with him about 
a title to some mines. Dad had seemed 
to be determined to do something that 
Larry Kirby had been equally deter- 
mined he should not do; and as Larry 
had had right and law and money on 
his side, dad’s case had been as good 
as lost from the start. He was dread- 


fully bitter against Larry; and he told 
me that I must wipe him out of my 
life as completely as if he had never 
been. It’s so easy for a man to talk 
like that. Although I will say for dad, 
he knew he was setting me no easy 
task. He. tried to console me by say- 
ing that I was beautiful and clever and 
that he could do much better for me, 
matrimonially speaking, than letting me 
marry a pig-headed dabbler in a high- 
wayman’s profession. He added that 
some day I might be rich, and of course 
that would help. 

We weren’t then—not by any man- 
ner of means. But one of dad’s golden 
dreams must have come true, because 
when he died, two years later, in Hong- 
kong, he left me a surprising amount 
of money. I found that Billy Bachel- 
der had charge of my estate, 
and he Luella, a 
distant 
in mj 
out for the 
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entire 
had dug up Aunt 
relative had never met 
life, to chaperon me and to look 


conventions generally. 


{ months, Billy 
urged New York upon me, saying that 
what I needed was change; and I had 
been in New York only four days when 
the thing happened. 

It all began innocently enough. Billy 
and I were sitting in a wonderful place 
called the “Swinging Gardens,” drink- 
ing tea between and talking 
New York. Aunt Luella had gone back 
to our hotel headache, and I 
maintain to this day that Billy took 
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advantage of my unprotected state to 
spring the thing upon me. Aunt Luella 
is strong fer all the conventions of 
life, and she knows to a nicety what 
can and what cannot be done, and I’m 
quite ‘sure that she would not have lis- 
tened to Billy for a minute. 

Now there are three things the mat- 
ter with Billy Bachelder—he is errati- 
cally impulsive, he has no regard for 
truth, and his memory is the length of 
a tack. Any of the three alone would 
be bad enough, but you can see for 
yourself that the combination is a men- 
ace to the public safety. 

Billy, with startling originality, had 
just asked me what I thought of New 
York. 

“I’m mad about it!” I told him. “I’ve 
heard of New Yorkitis; but, hailing 
from a town that is of the firm opinion 
that the good Lord used it as a model 
for the rest of the world, I didn’t use 
to believe in it. But, Billy, I was in- 
oculated from my first deep breath.” 

“It’s a great town,” he agreed. “I 
wish, though, the mater hadn’t been 
delayed in Lenox. I have an uneasy 
feeling that, during the few days I have 
charge of you, I’ll be sure to do some- 
thing wrong—introduce you to the 
right people in the wrong place, or 
something like that—and then I'll get 
mine from the mater.” 

He smoked for a moment in silence 
and then asked smilingly: 

“Tell me, Mona, from what you’ve 
seen so far, what do you think of us 
all ?” 

“I think you’re charming.” I hesi- 
tated, then I laughed. “But do tell 
me, Billy, where do you keep the girls 
in this town? At the theaters, at Mrs. 
Wilmedering’s last night, and _ this 
afternoon, for instance, we’ve seen so 
few girls. Positively, as far as I can 
see, the young married woman seems 
to have the field all to herself.” 

“That’s the New York idea,” Billy 
airily informed me, as he turned to 
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give reverent attention to the pastry 
tray the waiter held at his elbow. 
“Now, there’s my cousin, Nathalie 
Henderson By the way, did I 
ever speak to you about her?” 

“Not that I remember.” 

Billy carefully divided his tart into 
three geometrically perfect angles be- 
fore he continued. Then he asked, 
with seeming irrelevance: 

“Mona, do you still have those ‘same 
rabid, quixotic ideas about your own 
sex ?” 

“Quite the same—even more so. 
You see, it’s this way, Billy. I’ve seen 
more than most girls of my age, and 
I’ve learned a lot. If it’s ever a ques- 
tion of a man or a woman, and the 
thing is put up to me, I’m for the 
woman, blind, every time.” 

“Humph!” Billy scoffed. “That’s 
one of those little theories that sound 
fine, but don’t prove easy.” 

“Oh, Billy, we’ve gone over that so 
many times! Get back to your cousin. 
Were you going to tell me something 
about her?” , 

Billy leaned back, his round face, 
which always reminds me of a pensive 
full moon, wrinkled thoughtfully. 

“Seems funny I never mentioned 
Nathalie to you. She married my 
roommate in college, three years ago. 
He’s a fine chap, and they’ve got two 
of the dandiest kids in all Manhattan. 
The boy is namedvafter me. Nathalie 
is a sweet, simple, domestic type of girl, 
devoted to her husband and her babies.” 
He paused and sighed prodigiously. 
“It’s a great pity! From where I sit, 
she seems in imminent danger of los- 
ing both.” 

I was about to inquire into the de- 
tails when a man passed close to our 
table. He didn’t look at me—he didn’t 
have to; I would have known the back 
of his head, the set of his shoulders, 
and the way he carried himself, in 
Timbuktu. It was Larry Kirby, and 
my heart gave a leap that threatened 
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to choke me, and a queer thrill ran 
caressing fingers down my spine. 

What was he doing here in New 
York? Was there the slightest chance 
in the world that he might turn around 
and see me? 

“Come out of it!” Billy commanded. 
“Did you see a ghost?” 

“Yes,” I returned. “The ghost of 
a dead dream.” 

Billy twisted around, all interest, but 
Larry was hidden by a pillar; and just 
as Billy twisted back and settled him- 
self to a cross-examination, there was 
the softest laugh right at my elbow. 
It was a wonderful laugh. It gurgled 
up and down the scale and finally fin- 
ished with a trill of pure happiness. 

“Billy Bachelder!” the voice that 
owned the laugh exclaimed. “The gen- 
tleman who feigns to despise pink teas, 
dancing, and the abodes of the frivo- 
lous! Kenneth, isn’t this a joke?” 

Another voice, with a perfect Eng- 
lish accent that it must have taken 
years of patience to acquire, agreed 
without enthusiasm that it was a joke; 
and then two people came around the 
side of the table where I could see 
them. 

One was a girl in a white beaver- 
trimmed suit. She was small and 
blond, with round blue eyes like Billy’s 
and a pretty little tip-tilted mouth and 
small, white, even teeth. The most no- 
thing about the man i 
clothes. They were the kind you see 
in the theater programs under the 
heading: “What the Men will Wear.” 
And tucked in his cuff was a handker- 
chief of a hypnotic shade of lavender. 

Billy presented the girl as Mrs. 
Henderson, and added: “My Cousin 
Nathalie, of whom I spoke, you know.” 
He smiled knowingly like a wise, fat 
cherub, giving me the uncomfortable 
impression that I had missed some sort 
of a high sign. 

Mrs. Henderson smiled at me and 
waved her hand toward her companion. 


ticeable was his 


“Mr. Witherspoon,” she said. Then 
she pouted at Billy. “I didn’t quite 
understand your name. Billy always 
chews up his introductions.” 

I bowed to Mr. Witherspoon, and 
was about to murmur my name when 
the music started and Billy was on his 
feet, apparently so eager to dance that 
he pranced with impatience. 

“That was a close shave!” he ex- 
claimed, as he guided me out on the 
dancing floor. “I chewed up your name 
on purpose. I don’t want Nathalie to 
know who you are. If she asks you 
your name again, evade her somehow.” 

“Why?” I demanded indignantly. 

We had just passed the table where 
Larry was sitting with two men, and 
I had to drag my thoughts away from 
him with a jerk. Billy didn’t enlighten 
me, however. He muttered something 
indefinite about telling me later, and 
then gave all of his attention to his 
feet. He needed to. 

When we got back to the table, fresh 
tea things had arrived, and the most 
prominent things on the tray were two 
cocktalis. 

“I'm dead to the world!” Mrs. Hen- 
derson was explaining. “I haven’t been 
home until all hours, for a month. 
Last night Cora Hastings gave a China- 
town party, and it didn’t break up un- 
til daylight. gone, 
Billy 
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Chen the little lady it on to give 


what must have 
been a_ pretty irid party She 
shrugged her shoulders, giggled, and, 
from time to time, raised horrified eyes 
to the ceiling. She made a mighty 
amusing tale out of it, sailing pretty 
close to the wind once or twice, but 
trimming her sails just in time. As I 
watched Mrs. Nathalie Henderson, as 
I listened to her story and the way she 
told it, I freely and candidly admitted 
that she was a fascinating bit of femi- 
ninity. But simple? Sweet and home- 
loving? Well, hardly! 


a lurid 
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Billy looked at me as she finished, 
winked gravely once, and then rippled 
into an expansive grin. 

“Ah—have you been in New York 
long?” Mr. Witherspoon broke the si- 
lence here to ask me. “How do you 
like it?” 

It was about what I would have ex- 
pected from him, and little Mrs. Hen- 
derson was plainly amused. 

“Oh, for goodness sake, Kenneth!” 
she remonstrated. “Every one has 
probably asked her that. Think of 
something new.” She flashed a laugh- 
ing glance at me and busied herself 
with the teapot and a small bottle. 

“What have you there?’ Billy in- 
quired with interest. 

“Rum. Do try some. I always have 
a cocktail first because it tunes me up, 
and then I put rum in my tea to keep 
me keyed. Come on, Kenneth. There’s 
that new fox trot.” 

Witherspoon rose with alacrity. 


“Now dance it slowly, Nathalie,” he 
said, as he placed his arm about her 


with a sort of possessive care. “One, 
two, three quick steps You have 
it! You can certainly dance, dear 
lady !” 

“Your sweet, home-loving cousin?” 
I inquired with pointed emphasis, as 
my eyes followed them about the room. 

She could dance. She with 
the grace of a dryad, her short skirts 
flaring out over her high little fur- 
As she passed the table 


moved 


trimmed boots. 
where Larry Kirby was sitting, she 
smiled and nodded, and when he 
nodded back, my attention became 
fixed on him instead of on the dancers. 
Then I don’t know whether it was be- 
cause I was looking at him so hard 
or thinking of him so hard, anyway he 
turned around. His eyes met mine, 
narrowed with surprise, and he rose 
abruptly and crossed the room. He 
was at our table almost before I had 
made up my mind in the least what I 


was going to say. I could only drink 
him in with my eyes. 

He looked older, a little, and his 
mouth seemed sterner, but there was 
the same half-humorous, cynical twist 
at one corner, and his eyes were the 
saine, too—gray-green eyes with a line 
of black around the iris. 

“Mona!” he said, in his old attrac- 
tive drawl. “I couldn’t believe it was 
you!” 

I said something appropriately trite 
and stupid, and tried to free myself 
from the spell of his eyes, as I pre- 
sented Billy. 

sut, it appeared, no introduction was 
necessary. Billy hailed him as an old 
friend, and took the entire burden of 
the conversation upon himself, while 
he marveled at the strange circum- 
stance of Larry’s knowing me. 

“At the risk of seeming banal, I will 
observe that the world is small,” he 
chuckled. “All you have to do is to 
stay right here in New York, and 
sooner or later you'll meet everybody 
on earth worth knowing.” 

Larry half smiled and then leaned 
over determinedly and addressed the 
ebullient Billy. 

“Quite true,” he said. “And now, 
Billy, might I suggest that you go and 
find yourself a nice girl who likes your 
dancing and your brand of humor? 
Mona and I are going to talk over old 
times, and you know how stupid that 
is for the chap who wasn’t there.” 

“T do—and nothing doing! Mona is 
staying at the Altmore. You have my 
permission to lunch with her to-mor- 
row and resurrect the ghosts.” 

He looked at me with an impudent 
grin. I suppose I must have blushed 
or looked silly or something, because 
he chuckled maliciously and, when Na- 
thalie Henderson breezed back to the 
table, he said: 

“What do you know about this? 
Larry Kirby drifted over here a mo- 
ment since, folded Mona’s hand in his, 
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announced himself as a _ long-lost 
lover Oh, all right, then—not a 
long-lost lover, a long-lost friend. Are 
we going to permit them to reminisce 
unchecked, and spoil our afternoon?” 

“Dear me, no!” Mrs. Henderson 
smiled. “Kenneth, ask Miss * She 
wrinkled her brow, and then hurried 
on, “Ask her to dance this minute.” 

Mr. Witherspoon obeyed at once. 

I flatter myself that I can dance, 
but I never did go in for trick danc- 
ing, not even when everybody else did. 

“You move wonderfully,” Kenneth 
Witherspoon complimented me, before 
we had taken ten steps. “Do you know 
the half-moon glide?” 

“Do they still do that in New York?” 
I inquired with bored carelessness, as 
he deftly swung me in between an ear- 
nestly working fat lady and Nathalie 
and Larry. 

My answer seemed tg stun him for 
the time being, and he made no further 
references to the half-moon glide. 

“You like dancing, of course?” he 
ventured presently. 

“T hate it,” I returned promptly. 

I would have hated anything he did, 
on general principles. Larry Kirby 
could dance, but he didn’t positively 
breathe dancing. 

Kenneth Witherspoon 
pose of bored nonchalance for a min- 


forgot his 

ute to stare down at me. 
“Hate 

edly. 


dancing?’ he repeated daz- 

“Hate dancing! But you 
mustn’t! My _ word, mustn't, 
really! What else is there to do? And 
when a girl dances as you do, when 
she codrdinates “s 

“What’s that?” I asked suspiciously ; 
but he merely smiled, and, as the music 
sighed itself to silence, he led me to 
our table. 

On the way, an impressive bejeweled 
person, upholstered in red _ velvet, 
caught his sleeve and begged him to 
teach her the new drop the next time 
they played a waltz, and he had only 


you 


time to deposit me at the table when 
he was off again. . 

Billy and Nathalie were busily en- 
gaged checking off names on the back 
of the menu. Billy was insisting on 
three extra men, at the very least, for 
some occasion, maintaining that, as all 
the women wanted to dance all of the 
time, he, for one, held the opinion that 
the men ought to be allowed to dance 
in relays; and Nathalie was arguing 
that they were short two girls as it 
was. She gazed reflectively at me, 
flashed a glance at Billy, who bobbed 
his head at once, and then said with 
a smile: 

“Oh, won’t you come to Lakewood 
for the week-end? Laura Kent—she’s 
a dear; everybody loves her—would be 
so glad to have you. Please don’t say 
you’re already engaged.” She laid per- 
suasive fingers on my arm and opened 
her violet eyes appealingly. 

“IT haven’t an engagement,” I be- 
gan. “But you see ty 

“Now, isn’t that lucky? Come on, 
Larry, we'll call up Laura right away.” 

As they departed, dancing across the 
floor, I faced Billy in dismay. 

“Why, Billy, I can’t possibly do this! 
I don’t know Mrs. Kent. I don’t even 
know Mrs. Henderson. I couldn’t 
think ‘i 

“That’s it exactly. Don’t think. 
None of us do. We haven’t time. Just 
as we haven’t time to be properly pre- 
sented, called upon, and looked over, 
before we’re rushed into the fold. Who 
cares? This is the life! So don’t you 
worry that stunning head of yours 
about the proprieties of the thing, be- 
cause we’ve forgotten there ever was 
such a thing. Well, perhaps not that 
bad,” he modified soothingly. “What 
I mean is that Laura Kent is a dear 
soul, a friend of my mater’s, and she'll 
be delighted to do anything for you 
she can.” 

I was still undecided when Billy ab- 
ruptly switched the conversation. 
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“Apropos of your remark a little 
while ago concerning the young mar- 
ried woman having the field to herself, 
what do you think of this affair of 
Nathalie’s ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, and 
anyhow why should 7 think of any 
affair of your cousin’s ?” 

“Because you Now listen here, 
Mona.” Billy leaned across the table 
and began to talk earnestly. “Nobody 
understands Nathalie’s infatuation for 
Kenneth Witherspoon at all. He’s a 


dancing man, and the craze for his kind 


is dying out, thank the Lord! Jim 
Henderson is crazy. He’s as jealous 
as a fiend anyhow, and things are just 
about ready for a show-down, and then 
smash! There goes another one! 
Honestly, it’s a case of here to-day and 
gone to-morrow with the marriage 
game in this generation.” He gloomily 
bit a piece out of a caviar sandwich and 
looked at me. “Mona, we’ve got to 
do something.” 

My hand remained suspended over 
the muffins, while I stared at him in 
amazement. 

“We've got to?’ I repeated. “We've 
It seems to me that’s up to 


got to? 
her husband.” 

“What could he do?” 

“For one thing, he could have taken 
this dancing man, this Kenneth With- 
erspoon, by the neck and tossed him 
far from there, the first time he found 


him basking on his hearthrug. Then 
he could have spanked his wife and 
shut her up in the closet.” 

Billy appeared to reflect. 

“T believe you’re right,” he admitted 
at last. “If he had followed those tac- 
tics, he’d have finished the thing be- 
fore it got started, and the way it 
looks now, Nathalie isn’t going to finish 
it at all—until it’s too late. She hasn’t 
a bit of sense!” 

“Why should she have?” I inquired 
idly. “Her kind doesn’t need brains. 
The Lord thoughtfully provides a big, 
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strong, quiet-eyed husband to look out 
for her kind.” 

“Well, Jim is big and strong all 
right, but here’s nothing quiet about 
him. He ‘loves Nathalie, but he'll 
stand just so much, and methinks he’s 
nearing his limit. Come on, Mona, be 
a sport! Prove that ‘I’m-for-the- 
woman-blind’ theory of yours. You'll 
be saving Nathalie Henderson from 
herself. I dare you.” 

“Don’t be silly, Billy Bachelder !” 

“I’m not. The thought sprang into 
my mind the minute you said you still 
held those old views of yours. That's 
why I didn’t want her to know your 
name.” 

“I don’t see the connection at all.” 

“Part of my plan. I want you to 
cut Nathalie out with Kenneth Wither- 
spoon.” 

I laughed. It was too absurd. 

“It can’t be done. You ought to 
know that a girl has no chance 4g 

“That’s just where Billy’s little 
thinker comes in. We're going to pre- 
tend that you’re married. You can be 
a widow—any variety ; take your choice 
—and everybody knows that a widow 
combines all the charms of the débu- 
tante and the married flirt and possesses 
a few of her own thrown in. That 
mourning is sure becoming to you; 
you’d better have your husband dead.” 
He paused and studied me reflectively. 
Then, as an afterthought, “Of course 
you’re going to be game, aren’t you, 
Mona?” 

I wasn’t, and I was about to say 
so, decidedly and beyond all possibil- 
ity of misunderstanding, when Nathalie 
reappeared and sank into her chair 
with a little sigh of relief. 

“Tt was so dear of Billy to think 
of you for the week-end.” She smiled 
at me. “In these dancing days, a house 
party is a dreadful thing to get up.” 

“Are you still as fond of dancing as 
you used to be?” Larry asked me. 
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“I would rather do it than anything 
else in the world.” 

Kenneth Witherspoon stared at me 
in amazement, but, before he could say 
anything, Billy Bachelder exploded the 
bomb. 

“Mrs. Warrington is some dancer, 
take it from Billy!’ 

And it was plainly the name—Mrs. 
Warrington—that caused the explo- 
sion, 

Everybody looked kind of blank, and 
Larry Kirby shot a _ chain-lightning 
glance at me that made me long in- 
stantly to throttle Billy. How dared 
he take it serenely for granted that 
I had agreed to this mad plan of his? 
And unless I wanted to put myself 
into a hopelessly silly position—because 
you are always more or less silly when 
you try to explain a thing that depends 
upon results to be explainable—unless 
I wantet to give Billy Bachelder a 
chance to laugh at some very real feel- 
ings of mine for the balance of my 
life, I was trapped, fairly and inex- 
tricably. Oh, it was maddening! And 
the look in Larry Kirby’s eyes was the 
most maddening thing of all. Then I 
was caught in the drift of the conver- 
sation. 

“Warrington? Did you say the 
name was Warrington?’ Mrs. Hender- 
son asked. “That is odd! One of my 
closest friends married a Warrington 
of Denver.” 

“That's the family,” babbled Billy. 

Mrs. Henderson raised her chin and 
looked me over slowly and very care- 
fully. Then she inquired in a tone of 
ice: 

“Not by any chance Mrs. Curtis 
Warrington? Not the widow of Curtis 
Giles Warrington ?” 

I had taken instant alarm at Mrs. 
Henderson’s tone, but Billy, it ap- 
peared, was quite tone deaf, because 
he bobbed his head like a mandarin 
gone mad and replied joyously: 


“That’s the one. 
him?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Nathalie Henderson 
snapped, and then went on, after a 
chilly pause: “But I knew the family 
very well, and”—she turned and swept 
me with a scathing glance—‘and I 
know the whole story. I must ask to 
be excused now. I have an early din- 
ner engagement.” 

Billy was gazing at her with a trou- 
bled pucker wrinkling his brow, but I 
didn’t spare Billy much more than a 
cursory glance. I was too engrossed 
in another direction, 

The muscles along Larry’s square 
jaw were set tight, and I felt myself 
shriveling under his look. 

Mrs. Nathalie Henderson, with the 
barest backward nod in my direction, 
was flying down the room. At the door 
she paused, and in a minute Kenneth 
Witherspoon came back to tell Billy 
that his cousin wanted to see him. As 
Billy rose and ambled off, Kenneth 
Witherspoon leaned over me. 

“IT have enjoyed meeting you so 
much, Mrs. Warrington,” he mur- 
mured, flecking a suspicion of ash 
from his handkerchief. “You must let 
me call. Perhaps there is something I 
can do to make your stay among us 
pleasant.” 

I suppose I answered something. I 
must have, because he pressed my hand 
gratefully as he departed. 

That left Larry and me at the table 
alone. At that wished for 
nothing so much as the ability to vanish 
into thin air, away from the narrow- 
ing, accusing, contemptuous gaze of 
Larry Kirby’s gray-green eyes. 

“So it was a case of the highest bid- 
der ?” he sneered, after a torturing min- 
ute. “I wouldn’t believe it when your 
father outlined his plans for you. I 
couldn’t believe that a girl, a girl like 
you Oh, but you’re all alike!” 
Now, wasn’t that just like a man? 
Notice that he didn’t ask me to explain 


Did you know 


moment | 





Don’t 


a thing. In fact, he didn’t give me a 
chance to explain a thing; just went 
savagely ahead and believed that the 
worst was true and acted accordingly. 
I was furious! Who wouldn’t have 
been? 

I studied the jeweled watch on my 
wrist and then half closed my eyes and 
smiled the smile of the wily adventuress 
in the movies. 

“Dear me, Larry,” I drawled, “I had 
no idea that my affairs concerned you 
so much. I expected you to congratu- 
late me, of course. You must admit 
that I did very well.” 

“You did!” Larry snapped savagely. 
“You managed to get your hands on 
one of the neatest fortunes in the West. 
Very clever!” 

“Wasn't it?” I agreed. 

3ut I felt weak. What on earth had 
that harebrained Billy let me in for? 
The minute he-~came back, he’d have 
to explain the whole thing to Larry 
right then and there. I was wild at 


Larry, of course, but I couldn’t let him 
go on like this. 

“Now, Larry,” I began, with some 
vague idea of preparing him for Billy’s 
explanation, “you know what a crazy, 


impetuous thing Iam. I i 

“IT don’t know anything about you. 
There’s nothing left of the girl I used 
to know.” 

“But I can explain 

“No, you can’t. Even you couldn’t 
explain marrying that doddering old 
roué, and stealing—that’s the real name 
for it—stealing that fortune—all of it, 
even their mother’s inheritance—from 
those helpless children!” 

“That’s what he said to me,” I told 
Billy Bachelder on the way home, 
“those very words. I don’t know who 
I am; neither do you; but it’s perfectly 
plain that I’m a most undesirable per- 
son who has done something awful— 
and you, Billy Bachelder, have got to 
find out just what it is. Oh, what made 
you get me into this?” I wailed. “If 
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that impulse of yours to combat the 
monotony of existence was too strong 
for you, what on earth made you select 
the name of Warrington?” 

“Well, there’s a bunch of Warring- 
tons around Denver,” Billy defended 
himself, “and they all have money, and 
you had to be rich. What’s a widow 
or two in a crowd like that ?” 

“But you ought to have reconnoitered 
the ground first, and not unearthed a 
skeleton the very first jump you made!” 

But Billy declined to take the affair 
as gravely as I was convinced he 
should. He maintained that it was a 
joke, and that we’d all have no end 
of a laugh when the thing was over. 
Yes, I could see just what kind of a 
laugh it would be! Women aren’t over- 
abundantly supplied with a sense of hu- 
mor, anyhow, but what they have is 
in no degree ingrowing; they never 
laugh at themselves. 

“Billy Bachelder,” I remarked gloom- 
ily, as I stood at the elevator, “your 
main argument seems to be that the 
fact that I am doing something for one 
of my own sex, for her ultimate good, 
should be the one consolation I need. 
I happen to know just how far you 
can go with a woman for her own good 
—and it isn’t far. All I can say is: 
Don’t do it. And I have done it, and 
it’s too late to do anything but go up 
to my room and select some unostenta- 
tious means of suicide.” 

While I was eating my breakfast the 
next morning, a great box of flowers 
arrived from no less a person than 
Nathalie Henderson’s dancing man, 
Kenneth Witherspoon. A note accom- 
panied them: 


Dear Lapy: Will you have tea with me 
this afternoon at the Ritz? I do not sug- 
gest a dancing place, because I think it 
would be pleasanter for us to have tea 
quietly somewhere, so that we may get ac- 
quainted. Looking forward with more pleas- 
ure than I can tell to seeing you at four- 
thirty, I remain, faithfully yours, 

KENNETH WITHERSPOON, 
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That note surpassed in insolence any- 
thing I ever read in my life. Observe 
that the young man took it serenely for 
granted that there would be no ques- 
tion of my declining his invitation. I 
read it again. “Dear lady”! That was 
enough. I am just naturally suspicious 
of any man who calls me “dear lady.” 
I knew an Italian count once who called 
me “cara signorina,” and one of the 
few lucky things that have happened 
to me in my life is that I didn’t marry 
his countship. 

I tore the note into tiny bits, and my 
mind was still in a ruffled state when 
Billy called me up, about eleven. He 
sounded agitated—for Billy. 

“We're in pretty deep,” he began, 
without any softening preamble. “I 
tried to pump Larry Kirby at the club 
last night, but he shut up like a clam, 
after all but biting my head off. How- 
ever, I managed to get quite a bit of 
information from Nathalie. Her idea 
seems to be that you have trapped me 
and are going to use me as a jimmy to 
Isn’t 


get in with the right people here. 
that a joke?” 

“A joke, Billy,” I responded tartly, 
“greatly depends on the point of view. 


I’m sitting too close. Tell me, who is 
this Mrs. Curtis Warrington ?” 

“Sit down and get comfortable. 
You'll need support. Mrs. Curtis Giles 
Werrington is a pretty little adventur- 
ess from the Lord knows where, who 
got hold of Curtis Warrington in 
France just after the war _ started. 
Same old story—no money, no friends, 
and she had to get home. She met him 
in Paris, she married him in London, 
and, before they had been on the 
steamer two days, he died.” 

“Am I safe from a charge of mur- 
der?” I queried acidly. 

“Oh, yes,” Billy hastened to reassure 
me. “That part seems right enough. 
From all accounts, he was a gay bird, 
and his heart went back on him. But 
—here is the point: Before he died, 


he made over all of his estate to his 
wife. There was practically nothing 
left for the children. They made an 
awful fight—undue influence and that 
sort of thing—but they didn’t get a 
cent. And, as an added coincidence, 
Larry’s firm handled the case for 
them.” 

“Nothing surprises me now,” I com- 
mented dryly. “You’ve given me a 
lovely character, Billy Bachelder, and 
if you think I’m in so deep now I can’t 
get out, you sadly underestimate me. 
The first thing for you to do 3 

“But, Mona,” Billy objected franti- 
cally, “don’t you see it’s too late to do 
anything now? You're panic-stricken, 
and you’ve lost your head. There’s one 
way out and here it is: Smash up that 
affair between Nathalie and Wither- 
spoon, and we'll come off with flying 
colors. Afterward, when Nathalie sees 
what you’ve saved her from, it will be 
all right. Besides, the minute the ma- 
ter comes home, we'll let her in on 
the whole thing, and Well, you 
can trust the mater!” 

“But, Billy, don’t you see, Nathalie 
Henderson will be sure to talk?” 

“Not much she won’t!” He made 
a rather sickly attempt at a laugh of 
bravado, and then finished: “You see, 
Mona, I—I blackmailed Nathalie.” 

“You what?” 

“Honestly, Mona, I didn’t mean to 
do it,” he confessed. ‘“*But when she 
lost her temper over the wire this morn- 
ing, and said that if I didn’t recall your 
Lakewood invitation, she would—when 
I saw all our fine and dandy plans going 
to smash—I sort of went berserk. I 
told her that she had only heard one 
side of the Warrington will trouble, but 
we, my mother and I, knew it all, and 
if we were taking your side, that was 
enough. She came down a little then, 
but she said that if you went to Lake- 
wood, she wouldn’t. So then I did it.” 

“Tell me. I’ve already lost any illu- 
sions I may have had about you.” 
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“T told her that I wasn’t going to 
have the girl that the mater is standing 
social sponsor for put in an uncertain 
light by any such stunt as that. Then 
I took a deep breath, prayed a little 
prayer, and said with an air of villainy: 
‘You haven’t been so discreet yourself 
lately, Nathalie Henderson, that you 
can afford to cast any stones. You are 
going to Lakewood.’ Then I paused 
and snapped, ‘Get me? She did. I 
was bluffing, but it worked.” 

“Well, you’ve wasted your time. I’m 
not going.” 


We had an awful argument, but in- 


the end I was beaten. I’m not an abso- 
lute imbecile, and Billy was able to 
make me see that we were in too deep 
to do anything but keep going. As a 
casual afterthought, just to involve 
an already impossible situation, Billy 
added before he hung up: 

“Oh, by the way, I told Larry Kirby 
you were expecting him to luncheon. 
He seemed surprised, but willing. 
You’d. better keep up the “There’s-al- 
ways-two-sides-to-a-story’ stuff. He 
seems inclined to blame your father, 
anyhow. Play up on that.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort! 
you're © 

But my thoughts apparently held no 
interest for Billy, because he clicked up 
his receiver and departed. 

I told Aunt Luella the whole thing. 
I had to tell somebody or lose my rea- 
son. She made a dreadful time about 
it. She said flatly that she wouldn’t 
have one thing to do with any part of 
such an unheard-of thing, and ended 
the argument by tying up her head with 
menthol and alcohol and going to bed. 
That left me to face Larry Kirby alone 
for luncheon. 

He was coldly, calmly, dispassion- 
ately polite. 

“Why did you come at all, if that’s 
the way you felt about me?” I burst 
-out at last, in exasperation. 


I think 
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Larry stooped and handed me my 
vanity bag. 

“You asked me, for one thing; and 
another thing is you implied yesterday 
that there was another side of the story. 
I’m giving you the benefit of the doubt.” 

He wasn’t; I could see that plainly. 
He believed every single thing about 
me, or ‘rather about Mrs. Curtis War- 
rington, admitted no extenuating cir- 
cumstance, and was doggedly deter- 
mined to stick to that stand until some- 
body proved him wrong. And Larry is 
the type that is never proved absolutely 
wrong—to himself. But still he had 
come. It gave me hope to experiment. 
Either Larry was of the sort that loved 
to bite on a jumping tooth—or he cared. 
So I leaned forward and smiled. 

“Let’s not talk about me, Larry,” I 
said softly. “We won’t get anywhere. 
Let’s talk about you. Begin by telling 
me what you are doing in New York.” 

“T live here. My firm had so much 
Eastern business that we decided on 
a permanent representative in New 
York. I was glad to come. There was 
a lot in Frisco I wanted to forget.” 

“You mean ” I paused and 
sighed. At that moment it was no ef- 
fort for me to look wistful and un- 
happy. 

Larry attacked his chop savagely. 

“Yes, I mean you. Oh, Mona, why 
didn’t you have the courage to come 
with me that night?” 

“That night, when the moon was 
coming up over the redwoods, why 
didn’t I come?” I paused and laughed 
a little bitterly. “You didn’t ask me.” 

“Mona!” 

“Did you? I think not. I would 
have heard—I was listening with all my 
heart. You said fe 

“T remember. 


I said that the moon, 
the sea, the wind sighing through the 
trees, could make a fool of any man; 
and when you added to that a girl—a 
girl with great dark tempting eyes, eyes 
that said things when her lips left off— 
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when you made a combination like that, 
there was only one thing to do.” 

“And you did it.” 

“TI took you into my arms and kissed 
you. Is that what you mean?” 

“It is. You neglected to ask me to 
marry you.” 

Larry Kirby stared at me a minute. 
Then he put down his fork and took a 
quick gulp of his high ball. 

“Mona, didn’t you know——’ 

“IT wanted to be told. Larry, listen 
to me. Wasn’t it natural? You know 
how I was brought up, the kind of a 
life I’ve lived—Paris, Hongkong, India, 
seeing the best and the worst of men. 
I had never had any sort of a position. 
Until I met Billy Bachelder’s mother, I 
had never had a woman friend in my 
life. A good many men have told me 
they loved me; a few have asked me 
to marry them. I had learned to be 
afraid. I had to be sure with you.” 

“Why? Tell me, Mona.” 

~e Why, don’t you see, Larry 
—— You must have seen rs 

“Ah, here you are, dear lady! Your 
aunt told me I should find you here. 
How are you, Larry?” 

I could. cheerfully have killed Ken- 
neth Witherspoon as he bowed over my 
hand. Or, rather, I could cheerfully 
have stood by while Larry throttled him 
with his own pale-green handkerchief. 
Larry looked capable of it. 

I had to ask Kenneth Witherspoon to 
sit down, and immediately the talk was 
of mice and men and sailing ships, or 
some other equally inane subjects sig- 
nifying polite torture. 

When Larry, after an apologetic 
glance at his watch, rose—Kenneth 
Witherspoon showed every evidence of 
becoming a fixture—he said to me in a 
quick undertone: 

“Until to-morrow.” 

“But—you are not going to Lake- 
wood, are you?” 

“Yes, 1 am. I want my question an- 
swered.” 


? 
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There was a look in his green-gray 
eyes that made my heart give a little 
joyful jump. 

Perhaps this is what made me al- 
most gracious to Kenneth Witherspoon 
that afternoon. He made an awful hit 
with Aunt Luella, who finally was per- 
suaded to abandon her smelling salts 
and come to tea with us. His clothes 
impressed her, especially the handker- 
chief tucked in his cuff; his manner— 
not his manners, you understand—im- 
pressed her, too; and when half the 
women in the Ritz bowed to him, and 
the other half looked as if they’d like 
to, her joy was boundless. 

Billy Bachelder said he had already 
breakfasted when he called for me the 
next morning, but he let Aunt Luella 
prevail upon him to try some hot waf- 
fles, and he was still deep in the joy 
of them when they announced that Mr. 
Kirby’s car was waiting. 

“Are we going in Larry’s car?” I 
asked in surprise, as we shot down in 
the elevator. 

Billy was struggling to fasten his 
coat collar under his third chin. 

“Yes,” he gasped. “For some rea- 
son—I couldn’t make head or tail to 
Nathalie’s jumbled explanation—Jim 
Henderson isn’t going. So Kenneth 
Witherspoon, Nathalie, and you and I, 
are going to drive down with Larry. 
By the way”—he beamed on me—“I 
saw you with Witherspoon at the Ritz 
yesterday. I think you’ve got him go- 
ing. Good work!” 

“Won’t Mr. Henderson be with us 
at all?’ I asked, ignoring Billy’s con- 
gratulation. 

“My dear girl, what’s a husband? 
This is New York!” 

And he revolved himself out of the 
door into the.arms of Kenneth Wither- 
spoon, who was waiting with a bunch 
of violets. 

Larry Kirby was sitting behind the 
wheel of a great yellow touring car, and 
he looked at me and then smiled down 
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at the empty seat beside him. Nathalie, 
looking like a little girl in her gray 
squirrel coat and cap, was curled up 
in the corner of the tonneau. She was 
watching Kenneth Witherspoon make 
his ‘dear lady”’ speech to me and, judg- 
ing from her expression, she was far 
from pleased. 

Billy squinted up into the sky. 

“It’s snowing!” he exclaimed. 
look at those clouds!” 

“They’re wind clouds,” Larry an- 
swered. “It’s only going to be a flurry.” 

“Flurry or no, it makes up my mind 
for me,” Billy announced with decision. 
“I’ve got a cold, anyhow, and I’m not 
aiming to start off on a sixty-mile run 
in a blizzard. Mona, go in and order 
hot waffles for five.” 

“Dear boy,” Kenneth Witherspoon 
protested, as he tucked me into the ton- 
neau, where I had no desire to be, 
“there is not going to be a blizzard.” 

But Billy continued to object all the 
way over to the ferry, sandwiching his 
objections between regrets for the waf- 
fles he might at the moment have been 
eating. 

Nathalie Henderson, too, didn’t strike 
me as being a great addition to the 
party. - She was not the type of woman 
who submits gracefully to anything. 
She had been made to come on this 
trip, and it was plain to be seen from 
the first that she was determined to 
make it as unpleasant for everybody as 
possible. She scratched—oh, in a per- 
fectly soft, purring way !—whenever 
she saw an opportunity, and when she 
didn’t, she made one. When we reached 
the ferry, I wanted nothing so much 
as to shake that little blond vixen and 
to go home and weep with helpless rage. 

“Don’t you care,” Billy tried to com- 
fort me, as we stood at the bow of the 
boat watching the clouds of snow drift 
down the river. ‘“She’s jealous. I told 
her about the tea party at the Ritz. It 
seems that her dancing man broke an 
engagement with her to take you there. 


“And 
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He’s a speedy little boy—what? Natha- 
lie was wild! I think she’s had more 
trouble with Jim, too.” 

“Ts that the reason Hie isn’t here to- 
day?” 

“Search me!” He shivered deeper 
into his collar. ‘Honestly,” he com- 
plained fretfully, “of all fool stunts, 
this is the foolest! This storm is get- 
ting worse, instead of better. Flurry 
indeed! If Larry Kirby didn’t think 
he could get that car of his through 
anything, he’d take my advice and turn 
back.” 

But Larry wouldn’t hear of turning 
back. He told Billy scornfully to tuck, 
himself into the tonneau and burrow 
into the rugs. I took Billy’s place in the 
front, and truly I welcomed the change. - 

As Billy helped me in, he glanced sig- 
nificantly at Larry. 

“The path of duty is hard at best,” 
he whispered. “If there’s a rose or two 
along the way, pick it.” 

I began to share Billy’s sentiments 
about the weather as we left the town 
behind us and struck the country roads, 
They looked as if the snow had been 
falling for hours. It wasn’t exactly a 
blizzard, as Billy had called it—not 
then, at least—but it was a kind of 
steady snowfall, just falling, falling; 
great, white, heavy flakes that drifted 
across the roads and clung to the trees, 
weighing down the branches on either 
side of the way. When we stopped for 
lunch at a quaint old English inn, the 
landlord earnestly advised us against 
trying to make Lakewood, and kept on 
advising until Larry was quite nasty 
about it. He herded us all into the 


‘car, and none of us had much to say 


as we drove through mile after mile of 
a dense, white, chilling curtain of snow. 

After about an hour, Larry stopped 
and looked at the “Blue Book,” and he 
and Nathalie Henderson—who had got 
very nervous and irritable—had two 
arguments about the right road. As 
we came to a crossroads, I stood up and 
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tried to read the snow-covered signs. 
Kenneth Witherspoon, ignoring Billy’s 
peevish protest that he was pulling the 
robe off his knees, stood up, too. 

“To the right, old chap,” he directed 
Larry. 

“Are you sure?” Larry asked. 
think that road leads to Marville 

“It does, but it’s a short cut, and you 
pick up the State road the other side of 
Three Rivers.” 

“T hope you know what you’re talk- 
ing about,” Larry growled, as he swung 
through a heavy drift to the right. 
“The roads are getting worse by the 
minute, and two or three miles out of 
our way means something.” 

As Kenneth Witherspoon was about 
to sit down, he leaned over me. 

“Dear lady, was it kind to desert 
me?” And he took a pale-gray hand- 
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kerchief out of his fur cuff and dusted 
a snowflake off my cheek. 

The muscles along Larry Kirby’s jaw 
rippled, and his eyes looked like those 


of an angry cat. 

“Very fetching trick!” he drawled 
icily. “You've made good use of your 
time with Witherspoon, haven’t you? 
Don’t you know he’s supposed to be- 
long on Nathalie Henderson’s hearth- 


, there are no such things as 
game laws as far as a widow is con- 
cerned,” I told him lightly. Then I 
leaned over and smiled up audaciously 
into his face. 

He started back distantly for a min- 
ute; then his gaze softened and he 
risked all our lives by laying his hand 
on mine. 

“T’m a brute!” he muttered. 

“Oh, see who’s here!” Billy suddenly 
sang out from the tonneau. 

A six-foot drift lay in the road ahead, 
and, as Larry quickly shifted his gears 
into first and tried to plow through, it 
heaped up and piled over the radiator. 

“Go round to the side,” Billy sug- 
gested. “It’s blown off there.” 
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“Look out for the ditch,” I warned. 
But it was too late. As Larry felt the 
car slide, he pulled the wheel desper- 
ately around, but the rear wheels skid- 
ded, and the whole car slipped off the 
road and settled down on one side. 
Larry stopped the engine and got out. 

“Now see what you've’ done, 
Billy Bachelder!” Nathalie Henderson 
wailed, glancing nervously at the watch 
on her wrist. “We're ditched—and 
goodness knows when we'll get out!” 

“See what /’ve done?” Billy repeated, 
on the defensive at once. “It’s not my 
fault that we ditched on a road we 
don’t know, miles from nowhere. Blame 
Witherspoon. Why didn’t he let Larry 
alone back there at the crossroads?” 

“All out,” Larry ordered from some- 
where in the rear, and we plunged 
round the car and found him wrapping 
an extra chain around the rear tire. 

We were in that ditch for four mor- 
tal hours. Larry Kirby worked like 
two men, and Billy, between sneezes, 
did his best. I stood about and held 
wrenches and chains, but Nathalie and 
Kenneth Witherspoon were almost no 
help at all. She drove the men to 
smothered profanity by her frenzied 
exhortations to haste, and by asking 
them all individually, at the rate of once 
every ten minutes, what time it was get- 
ting to be. It was the most exasper- 
ating thing in the world then, but now, 
looking back over it all,.I am able to 
see her point of view from a different 
angle. 

Larry finally looked hopelessly up 
and down the road. 

“There’s only one thing left,” he said. 
“We'll have to get fence rails.” He 
looked into the tonneau where Wither- 
spoon was bundled up in a corner. 
“That counts you in, Witherspoon,” 

“Oh, but really, my dear chap,” With- 
erspoon protested. “I’m not dressed 
for plunging about in the snow. I’m 
not, you know.” 

“Too bad!” Billy snapped. And he 
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and Larry waited until Kenneth With- 
erspoon climbed unwillingly out; then 
they all disappeared up the road. 

I watched them through the blinding 
snow as long as they were in sight, and 
then I managed to work the sign from 
the front and tried to dig some of the 
half-frozen mud and snow from under 
the rear wheels. Nathalie watched me 
for a minute, and then, with a plaintive 
sigh, found a board and followed my 
example. She didn’t accomplish much, 
because every two minutes-she would 
stand up and anxiously scan the hori- 
zon. 


nervously at last. “We’ve simply got 
to get out soon. I must telephone my 
husband by seven, at the very latest. 
I think it’s later than those boys will 
admit, and my watch is never right. 
Have you a watch?” 

I opened my coat and, when I told 
her the hour, she slipped and landed a 
boardful of snow down my neck. 

“There, I knew it!” she almost 
screamed. “Five o’clock! Five o’clock! 
And we're forty miles from Lakewood 
—and we’re lost x 

“Oh, not as bad as that,” I inter- 
rupted as calmly as I could, as I sat 
down on the running board and tried to 
dig some of the snow out of my collar. 

Nathalie Henderson just stood there 
in a drift up over her knees and wrung 
her hands. 

“Not as bad as that? It’s as bad as 
it could possibly be! Oh, Mrs. War- 
rington, it will be hours before we get 
to Lakewood! I’m in the most dread- 
ful trouble! What shall I do? What 
shall I do?” 

I couldn’t tell her. I didn’t even dare 
sympathize with her. I didn’t know 
whether she would throw herself grate- 
fully upon my shoulder or rend me 
into bits and dance on the pieces. But, 
as things stood now, I felt we would 
all be given a share of Nathalie’s bur- 


“Tt’s getting awfully late,” she said 


den, whatever it was, soon enough. 
She’s the kind that lets the emotional 
bars down and invites the other fellow 
to do the worrying. 

I was pretty relieved, I can tell you, 
to see the men loom up out of the snow. 

“Why, what have we here?” Billy de- 
manded, dropping his end of the rail 
on Kenneth Witherspoon, as he caught 
sight of his cousin. 

Nathalie Henderson sank down on a 
snowdrift and burst into tears. Larry 
Kirby strode over and jerked her to her 
feet. 

“Get up out of that snow! 
want to catch pneumonia ?” 

“Billy,” she cried, wrenching herself 
free and catching Billy’s shoulders and 
trying to shake him, “we must get out 
of this at once! We must get some- 
where! 
now !” 

“Well, I'll tell you now, you can’t. 
Why the mad haste, anyhow ?” 

Nathalie looked at us all in turn like 
a little trapped animal. Then she lost 
all semblance of self-control. 

“Oh, I might as well tell it!” she 
cried, throwing up her hands. “Every- 
body will know it, anyway! Jim, of 
course, will believe the worst—you 
know, Billy, you warned me about 
Jim’s jealousy before I married—and 
he’ll divorce me ” 

“What are you talking about, Natha- 
lie?” Larry cut in sternly. 

“This,” and she waved her hand to- 
ward the car. “When I left that note 
for Jim, could I have known this would 
happen? I only left it to get even with . 


Do you 


I’ve got to telephone Jim— 


_ him because he _wouldn’t go to Lake- 


wood,” 

“Note? What note? What did you 
write ?” 

You know how men take instant 
alarm at a scrap of paper, and now all 
three men pressed about her in anxious 
inquiry. 

“I wrote a note saying I was going 
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away forever—but, of course, I figured 
that after giving him a bad hour, I 
could call him up from Lakewood and 
tell him it was all a joke.” 

A stricken silence enveloped us, and 
when it broke, each plunged into the 
vortex all right. 

“It’s a joke, all right!” Larry ob- 
served grimly. “Only it happens to be 
on us.” 

Billy had tossed up his arms and was 
calling upon high heaven to witness the 
emotional unreliability of woman. 

“That’s always the way! Never 
knew it to fail! Just let a woman get 
into a tight place, let her go off on an 
emotional jag, and what does she do? 
She writes! If the sex had been born 
with the writer’s cramp, the world 
would have been spared a lot.” 

“You didn’t—Nathalie—y-you didn’t 
mention me?’ Kenneth Witherspoon 
quavered. He stood staring down at 
Nathalie, his handkerchief hanging 
limply from his cuff. 

“No, I didn’t. But I might as well 
have. Jim will guess you.” 

“Oh, my God! This is awful! Some- 
thing must be done!” And he crum- 
pled up in’a despairing heap on the run- 
ning board. 

“Couldn’t 
gested. 

“When we get out,” Larry suggested 
dryly. 

And, with this impetus, even Ken- 
neth Witherspoon was what he imag- 
ined was helpful. Nathalie was weep- 
ingly in everybody’s way until Larry 
told me to walk her up and down the 
road, and, when we came back after 
one of our turns, the car was out of 
the ditch and the engine running, wait- 
ing to be off. 

But we found that the added hours 
had made the roads almost impassable. 
Larry, in first speed, rammed through 
one drift after another, and then, with 
a hopeless shrug, shut off his engine 
and looked up to the top of the hills 


we telephone?” I sug- 
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where the lights of a farmhouse pricked 
their way through the growing dusk. 

“We're not going to make it,” he 
said. “Nathalie, in case they have a 
telephone up there at the house, and I 
am able to get your house, can you 
trust your maid to destroy that note? 
That is, if Jim hasn’t found it already ?” 

Nathalie weepingly said that she sup- 
posed she’d have to, and Larry, pull- 
ing his cap down over his eyes, plunged 
through the drifts. I watched him 
fighting his way across the fields of 
snow and thought that, at any other 
time and in any other condition, I 
would have enjoyed the picture before 
me—the falling snow, the draped trees, 
and the little house on the hill, with the 
lamp shining out through the storm. It 
only lacked a bit of holly thrown across 
the dull horizon line to make it a per- 
fect Christmas card. I had plenty of 
time to admire it, because it was ages 
before Larry got back. 

“Well?” we all cried out at him. 
“Did they have a telephone? Did you 
get the house ?” 

“Yes,” Larry pronounced without 
any softening preliminaries. “Jim had 
come in, found the note, and gone out, 
leaving no message.” 

Nathalie crumpled up with a despair- 

ing wail, and Billy told her at once that, 
while he was sorry for her, it was a 
pity she had to drag the rest of us into 
her domestic affairs. 
Larry having his 
own troubles. He had trouble in the 
first place getting the motor started, 
and then we couldn’t get through the 
next drift. We tried until the engine 
stalled, and then Larry backed out and 
turned into the narrow roadway that 
led up the hill to the house. 

“Where are you going?” Nathalie 
demanded. 

“We can’t get through these roads; 
that’s clear,” Larry flung over his shoul- 
der. “We'll have to stay here all night. 
That man’s wife is sick in bed, and he 


Meanwhile, was 
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won’t want us, but he can’t turn us out 
in such a storm.” 

“Larry Kirby, you’re mad!” Nathalie 
shrieked. “I won’t do it—I can’t! 
Why, you—anybody can see the utter 
impossibility of that for me!” 

“I say, old chap——” Kenneth With- 
erspoon began to protest, and Larry ap- 
peared to need just that to slip the cog 
of his temper. 

“Well, what do you suggest? The 
walking is good. Why don’t you try 
it ?” 

Kenneth Witherspoon subsided, and 
Billy came to the front and sided defi- 
nitely with Larry. He said he was cold 
and starving and that his voice was 
changing by the minute. He added 
plaintively that pneumonia was nearly 
always fatal to a fat man. 

Nathalie Henderson blamed what 
followed on me. She said it was my 


hair and my leather motor coat and 
the fact that Billy called, “Mona, see 
if you can find the remnants of a drink 


in that thermos bottle?” just as the 
former opened the door, that got us 
all in wrong. I maintain that it was 
Larry Kirby’s message that made the 
farmer suspicious in the first place. 
Anyway, no matter what it was, he 
came to the door, when Billy had fallen 
up the steps and knocked, and, after 
looking us all over, said he couldn’t 
possibly put us up—people he knew 
nothing about at all—and then he closed 
the door. I thought Billy would throw 
himself on the threshold and weep. He 
looked as if he were going to for a min- 
ute; then he rapped determinedly and, 
when the farmer reopened the door, 
stepped inside. 

Presently he came out and began to 
pile the cases out on the porch. 

“We're going to stay,” he announced. 
Then he straightened up and fixed us 
all with a threatening eye. “Now, you 
people, just remember this. It’s this 
farmhouse or the open road. We’re 
in no position to make terms. That 


farmer wanted our family histories, 
also marriage certificates, before he 
would even hear of putting us up.” 

I, for one, felt what was coming, but 
you could tell the rest did not by the 
perfect storm that burst over Billy 
when he announced what he had done 
—simply married us, willy-nilly, just 
like that! Paired us off impulsively, 
the first two that came into his erratic 
head! Nathalie and Kenneth Wither- 
spoon—as if her affairs were not in a 
precarious enough state without that— 
and Larry and me. I must say that 


_Larry might, in common politeness, 


have looked a _ little—well, if not 
pleased, at least resigned. In fact, no- 
body looked pleased, and when the 
waves of wrath had finally rolled over 
Billy, I expected to see him drenched 
in repentance. But not at all. He was 
highly incensed. 

“Why didn’t somebody else under- 
take this delicate diplomatic business, 
then? Here I’ve fixed you all up, 
and Oh, you’re an ungrateful lot! 
Commend me to my friends for grati- 
tude!” 

Larry got out. 

“What's the use?” he said. “Of 
course Billy may not be such an idiot 
as this sounds, and things may be as 
bad as he paints them—but I’d almost 
rather take the open road.” 

“Thanks awfully,’ I drawled. 

“T mean on Nathalie’s account.” 

But I refused to be placated, and 
marched into the house with my head 
up. 

It was a lovely old room—square, 
with old mahogany furniture pushed 
back against the wall and a big fireplace 
with a great fire roaring up the chim- 
ney. Billy crowded in so close that 
in five minutes he set himself on fire 
and smelled the whole place up. The 
farmer—his name was Collins—had 
turned us loose in that room, but you 
could plainly see that, in herding us 
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there, he meant us to stay there. He 
intimated as much in a way quite be- 
yond all misunderstanding. 

We were all thoroughly wet and, 
after a whispered conference, the men 
retired to the barn with their suit cases. 
Billy’s voice had sunk to a hoarse whis- 
per, and he advised us over his shoulder 
to finish the contents of his flask and 
get into our evening clothes and not 
stay about in our wet things. It was a 
case with us of cold and wet in our 
suits, or cold and dry in our evening 
clothes. They were not, either mine 
or Nathalie’s, cut for comfort as re- 
gards anything except dancing. I wish 
you could have seen Collins’ face when 
he came in and saw them! 

The minute Billy arrived back, re- 
splendent in his dinner jacket, he de- 
manded food. He had quite a soulful 
talk with Collins about it, but it was 
not for hours that he could induce him 
to give us even bread and butter and 
tea. You know how pleasant it is to be 


shut up in a small room with one hun- 


gry man. Imagine three! And Natha- 
lie made them worse by diving to the 
telephone every ten minutes. Kenneth 
Witherspoon regarded her with an ex- 
pression of injured dignity and refused 
to be pried from my side; which, con- 
sidering the relations that Billy Bach- 
elder had forced upon us all, was either 
natural or unnatural, depending upon 
which section of the country you come 
from. Finally I could stand it no 
longer. 

“Billy Bachelder,” I demanded, 
“what on earth made you make that ar- 
rangement between Nathalie and Ken- 
neth Witherspoon? Anybody else - 

“That, my dear Mona,” he retorted 
airily, “was a stroke of genius. Did 
you see Kenneth Witherspoon’s face 
when I forced Nathalie upon him? 
He’s the kind that loves all the married 
ladies until something happens to the 
husband—then he runs _ like * mad. 
Harken to me! Before this trip is over 
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Nathalie Henderson is going to get the 
lesson of her life.” 

“T believe you,” I returned dryly. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Billy,” Larry 
expostulated here, “will you please drag 
Nathalie away from that telephone. 
She’s called up her house five times, and 
every club that Jim Henderson ever 
belonged to in his life.” 

“T don’t care,” Nathalie insisted stub- 
bornly, in answer to Billy’s remon- 
strances. “None of the rest of you 
seem disposed to do anything, and I 
just can’t sit here and wait and wait 
for—oh, I don’t know what!” 

“What can we do but wait?” 

“Nothing—at least none of you men 
Now, if Jim were here “ 

“Quite so,” Larry interrupted causti- 
cally. “But allow me to remind you, 
my dear Nathalie, that if Jim were here, 
the whole thing would never have hap- 
pened, and I for one sincerely wish he 
were here.” 

“Well, I don’t,” Billy declared posi- 
tively. “I know Jim. He has a short 
temper and a long reach!” 

Kenneth Witherspoon got up ab- 
ruptly and began to pace the room nerv- 
ously. Larry grinned and retired to the 
corner, with the large family Bible that 
he found on one corner of the mantel. 
Finally he looked up impatiently. 

“Can’t you sit down quietly—not one 
of you? You're all prowling about this 
room like a lot of caged beasts.” 

“That’s what I feel like,” Nathalie 
returned with spirit. “Oh, for gocd- 
ness’ sake, somebody suggest something 
to do, or I’ll lose my mind!” 

“What you are pleased to call your 
mind,” Billy corrected her gently; then, 
at her expression, he hastened to add 
soothingly: “Now, there, never mind! 
Let’s see if Collins has any cards. We 
might play bridge. You ask him, With- 
erspoon. I got the supper—if you can 
call it that. My stomach feels like an 
empty house at the moment.” 

“Dear chap, really, now 
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“T’ll ask him,” Nathalie said. 

But Collins didn’t have any cards, 
and he was very disagreeable about it, 
too, when Nathalie asked him. How- 
ever, it appeared that the hired man 
was given to a game of solitaire now 
and again, and upon request, he pro- 
duced some dog-eared pasteboards that 
at one time, back in the dark ages, 
might have been a deck of cards. 

That bridge game will remain one 
of the nightmares of my life. Nathalie 
didn’t want to play, but Billy made her, 
because he said that Kenneth Wither- 
spoon might be all there on the dancing 
floor, but at a bridge table he took a 
chance on his life. Nathalie was as 
jumpy as a cat, and repeatedly failed 
Billy at some crucial moment. Billy is 
an earnest bridge player and, needless 
to say, this pained him and then exas- 
perated him. 

“Oh, buck up, Nathalie!” he com- 
manded presently. “What if Jim does 
believe the worst? What’s a divorce? 
Done in moderation, it’s considered 
rather smart.” 

“Billy, you were never cut out to be 
a funny man,” I observed, taking pity 
on his cousin. 

Billy sighed, and then glanced with 
malicious inspiration at Kenneth With- 
erspoon. 

“No, L suppose not,” he admitted 
gravely. “It’s all a question of what 
we were cut out for. Now, Wither- 
spoon, here, was undoubtedly cut out 
for a corespondent. Every modern di- 
vorce play I’ve seen, every book of the 
kind I’ve read, had a man in it just like 
Kenneth, here. Too bad, old chap, but 
you simply can’t marry our Merry 
Widow! You weren’t cut out for it.” 

“Billy, I bid two hearts,” Larry in- 
terposed after a glance at Nathalie. 
“Get into the game.” 

“I am in the game,” Billy insisted. 
He made three no-trumps—he didn’t 
have Larry’s hearts protected at that— 


and laid down his dummy for Nathalie 
to play. 

He evidently saw that his present line 
of light persiflage was cutting Kenneth 
Witherspoon to the quick, and either 
because he didn’t see, or wouldn’t see, 
that Nathalie was bearing more than 
her share of his caustic humor, he went 
right on. I tried to make him stop, and 
so did Larry, but after Larry had been 
practically insulted, he threw down his 
hand and stamped out. 

We heard him talking to Collins out 
on the porch, and presently he came 
back to say that he was going down to 
the next farm to try and hire a pair 
of mules that Collins said could get 
through anything. 

Kenneth Witherspoon took his place 
at the bridge table and, after dropping 
his handkerchief out of his cuff, queried 
nervously : 

“Ahem—ah—Billy, old chap, of 
course you’re jesting when you intimate 
that this—this littke—ah—adventure is 
likely to have serious consequences ?” 

“Not to me,” Billy rejoined signifi- 
cantly. 

“No, I’ll be the sufferer,” Nathalie 
broke in bitterly. “I stand to lose every- 
thing I value in the world.” 

“All except Kenneth,” Billy consoled 
her. “He’ll stand by you, of course.” 

“What do you mean?” Witherspoon 
asked quickly. 

“Why, the usual thing—the expected 
thing.” 

“You mean that—that I'll be ex- 
pected to marry Nathalie Henderson?” 
Billy spread his hands and beamed. 

‘What else ?” 

“Well, I won’t! To begin with, this 
whole thing is a joke to everybody but 
me. What about me? I’m young— 
I’m not going to have my career spoiled 
like that. It’s all Nathalie’s fault. I 
told her she was too indiscreet.” 

“You little cad!” I exclaimed. 

He turned to me in desperation. 
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“But surely you, dear lady, you see 
why I can’t! Why, it’s for you sa 

“Now, just a minute 
broke in. 

But at that moment the telephone 
rang, and we heard Collins go out into 
the hall to answer it. 

“Yes, yes No, it isn’t. 
son? I don’t know ‘3 

Nathalie was out of her chair and 
into the hall. 

“It’s my husband!” she gasped. 
“Give me the receiver—quick!” Her 
voice broke and she sobbed. “Jim— 
oh, Jim! What? Yes, I know, but I 
can explain—yes, I can. That note was 
a joke. It’s all Billy’s fault. Wait, I'll 
call him.” 

She ran to Billy and shook his arm 
frantically. 

“He has traced the car,” she said, 
through chattering teeth. “You know 


Billy 


Hender- 


we all advised Larry against that yel- 
low color. Oh, Billy, Jim’s in an awful 


Tell him anything, anything at 


” 


rage! 
all! Only you must make him see 

Billy began all right, but he forgot 
that his voice was not dependable, and 
when he, lost his temper, as he did al- 
most at once, it went completely back 
on him and rose to a thin, protesting 
squeak, Then he banged up the re- 
ceiver. 

“This is sure our day!” he com- 
mented grimly. “I couldn’t make him 
listen to reason—mainly 
didn’t recognize my voice with this con- 
founded cold and wouldn’t believe it 
was me. Oh, we're in for something 
exciting! Jim Henderson is on his 
way here with a gun. Now the whole 
thing rests on Larry.” 

“As usual,” I observed. 

Kenneth Witherspoon rose with up- 
raised hand. 

“I will take 
nounced blandly. 
tion.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, before I hear it, 


because he 


my share,” he pro- 
“T’'ll offer a sugges- 
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that I don’t think much of it,” snapped 
Billy. 

“Ah, old chap, but wait! Now, as 
I see this ridiculous situation, I seem to 
be the bone of contention. The thing 
to do is to eliminate me.” 

“T agree so far,” I assented. 

“Dear lady!” he murmured. “We 
must think up a plausible story for my 
presence here. Now I suggest this for 
a story: Let us say that this house 
party is in honor of my engagement. 
That, of course, eliminates me as far 
as Mrs. Henderson is concerned.” 

“Also eliminates Nathalie as far as 
you are concerned. Rather neat! And 
whom have you selected for your vic- 
tim? I should fancy she might have 
something to say. In fact a 

“Yes, who?” I asked innocently. 

Kenneth Witherspoon bowed. 

“You, dear lady.” 

Well, would you believe it, everybody 
seemed to seize upon this with the ut- 
most enthusiasm but me? Even Billy 
seemed more than ready to place me 
on the sacrificial altar. 

I shrugged and gave in. 

“All right. But remember this, Billy 
Bachelder—there’s nothing permanent 
in this engagement.” 

Nathalie had gone out on the porch 
to look for Larry, and Billy called gayly 
over his shoulder as he followed her: 

“T should worry! This is to-day. 
Being engaged and being married are as 
far apart as the poles.” 

Kenneth Witherspoon leaned over 
me as I stood dejectedly staring at my- 
self in the mirror. 

“Will it be so hard, dear lady?” he 
murmured. 

And at that moment Larry opened 
the door and stamped in. 

Kenneth Witherspoon advanced with 
outstretched hand. 

“Congratulate me, old chap,” he said. 
“My engagement to Mrs. Warr ia 

“What?” Larry positively roared. 
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He glared at Kenneth Witherspoon 
for a moment, and that gentleman, after 
facing the glare as long as he could, 
smiled weakly and faded out onto the 
porch. Larry folded his arms and 
sneered at me: 

“And what is it now?” he demanded. 
“You tried love—I flatter myself you 
cared for me once, you see—and you 
tried intrigue and marrying for money. 
What is it now? Kenneth Wither- 
spoon! A dancing man! My God, 
Mona, he represents a third sex!” 

That marked the last milestone for 
me. I looked at Larry and made up 
my mind then and there that I had had 
enough. I called in Billy and told him 
so. Before I had said ten words, he 
lost his head and, after a panic-stricken 
glance at the others, drew Nathalie and 
me out into the kitchen, 

There, Billy and I, interrupting each 
other every third sentence, told Natha- 
lie Henderson the whole thing—and I 
must say that, after the first gust, she 
accepted it better than I ever supposed 
she would. Billy seemed to think that 
it was all over but the shouting then, 
but Nathalie was of another mind. 

“All over for Mona—you don’t mind 
my calling you ‘Mona’?” she smiled at 
me—"“but it doesn’t help me, as far as 
I can see. / can understand—I suppose 
I must have deserved it all—but will 
Jim understand ?” 

“Hardly, I should say,” I commented. 
You know, yourself, no man likes to 
think that his affairs have reached such 
a state that his friends have to take a 
hand. Anyhow, kindly solicitude, when 
you’re dealing with a man, is apt to ap- 
proach perilously near, in his opinion, 
to minding his business. 

Billy and Nathalie consulted, and 
finally Billy left to see what Larry could 
suggest. 

“Tell me about Larry,” Nathalie 
asked the minute he had gone. 


I walked over and began to examine 
the line of blue-and-white spice jars 
that stood in an orderly row upon the 
shelf beside the window. 

“There’s nothing to tell,” I said. 

“Well, you don’t have to tell me any- 
thing,” Nathalie laughed softly. “Don’t 
worry, Mona. I’ve been pretty much 
of a selfish idiot, I guess, but there’s 
no reason why anypody should pay the 
price except me.” 

She came over and, taking my hand, 
rubbed it against her soft cheek. I 
didn’t look around, and presently she 
laughed again, and I heard her go out 
and the door close softly. 

Almost at once, it opened again, and 
wherrt looked over my shoulder, Larry 
Kirby was sitting on the kitchen table 
swinging his feet and laughing at me. 

“I suppose you think the situation 
funny,” I said. “Well, I don’t. The 
fact is still before us that the stage 
is all set for the big third act. And, 
from my knowledge of such a situa- 
tion, the man with the gun controls it.” 

“Oh, rats!” Larry scoffed  ele- 
gantly. “I’ll take care of Jim. He has 
a long, cold ride ahead of him in which 
to cool his temper—and when he’s not 
mad, Jim’s reasonable enough. The 
truth will be easy enough for him to 
believe, because he’ll want to believe it. 
Nathalie, of course, has a bad hour 
ahead of her, but she has it coming 
to her. And Witherspoon doesn’t count 
one way or the other.” 

“Naturally,” I agreed. 

Larry smiled. 

“Billy has explained 

“All right,” I interrupted. “Don’t 
tell me about it. I’ve had enough ex- 
planations to last me always.” 

“Yes?” Larry drawled, getting off 
the table. “I never was keen for ex- 
planations myself. I hold that the only 
way to explain a thing to a woman is 
to kiss her.” 

I suppose it’s as good a way as any. 


” 
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EAR MABEL: Suppose you 
D think I’ve been treating you like 
I was a rich relation—not writ- 
ing for so long—but I’ve been so busy 
fixing up my little old two-by-four that 
I’m working in my sleep. And say, 
girlie, you won’t know it next time you 
send up your card. The furniture—all 
two pieces—is painted white, and the 
carpet ’most covered up, so you can’t 
see them roses—or red cabbages, judg- 
ing from their size—any more. That 
school-teacher what lives in the front 
room says it’s some Renaissance. Guess 
she means‘them lace curtains the land- 
lady thinks so much of, being afraid to 
send them to the laundry because it 
would mean good night curtains! Any- 
ways, as soon as that raise comes, I’m 
going to set myself back for a new 
pair. 

Also, I got a regular art gallery. I 
think George has been reading about 
them collections millionaires are giving 
away every day, and got the bee. Any- 
how, he sends me pictures of the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire and Madam Pompa- 
dour and a lot of haughty dames, by a 
messenger boy. You know the five- 
and-ten store don’t deliver anything. 
Well, it certainly makes things more 
cheerfullike, and since I broke the mir- 
ror, I haven’t had anything to look at. 
After this I suppose I’m in for a pro- 
posal—seeing he’s got his heart out of 
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his pocket—and you know his fifteen 
per and my cooking would be as good 
a combination to start married life with 
as a set of boxing gloves. Of course I 
ain’t taking him serious, though he’s a 
nice boy and handy to have around. 
Probably he has to practice on some 
one, and it might as well be me. And 
mebbe it’s safer for him at that, for 
some other girl might say yes, and 
then what he’d find out about two liv- 
ing cheaper than one would turn his 
hair white over the first pay day. 

It’s funny, Mabel, when you come 
to think of it—though I ain’t referring 
to George—how extravagant some men 
are when they’re after a girl. Why, 
every time you turn around, it’s a box 
of candy, and they wouldn’t leave you 
carry it for fear you’d get callouses on 
your hands. Xnd after they marry you 
—and this goes for a lot of ’em—they 
bring you candy about as often as 
Christmas comes around, and let you 
do light exercises with the dishes and 
scrubbing brush from morning till 
night. It’s getting harder every day to 
pick out the right kind of man, and you 
can read all this “Advice to Lovers” 
in the newspapers and know as much 
as you did before you started. Mebbe 
I’m wrong, but I always had a hunch 
that the boy who looks before he spends 
and is saving up for a building lot is 
about the right thing when it comes to 
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“Safety First.” That’s some motto for 
an automobile or a woman—both being 
expensive. 

Well, I’ve been so busy talking about 
myself I guess you'll think woman has 
the vote and I’m running for office. 
There isn’t much news about the big 
hote, only they’ve put a stenographer 
‘longside my switchboard. It was a 
little hard at first, trying to listen over 
the wire with that machine ticking 
away, and I was going to register a 
kick, but she looked so nice and quiet- 
like that I just didn’t. Afterward I 
learns it’s her first job, and if people 
don’t want any letters written, it’s go- 
ing to be pretty hard on her. She’s 
a sad-looking little thing, and that won’t 
help her business any. She may learn 
after a while that a smile is a big 
brother to little old stuuccess—and the 
bigger the smile, the better. 

I almost forgot to tell you that we’ve 
got a new chef. They say he can cook 
eggs two thousand different ways—all 


except hard-boiled. The one we had 
cooked too many things what folks has 


to eat at home. Pierre says you got 
to puzzle people—give ’em something 
new—and besides you can’t charge 
more than sixty cents for stewed oys- 
ters, but you can extract two dollars 
for oysters Muckamuck, or something 
like that. Calling an innocent oyster 
names costs money nowadays. Yours, 
GOLDIE. 


Dear Mase: Some busy because a 
lot of families have been arriving al- 
most every day, and you know women 
only want a little, but that little is al- 
ways something a hotel ain’t got. Run- 
ning a place like this is about as pleas- 
ant as tickling a shark under the chin. 
Guess some women come to live in ho- 
tels ‘cause they love their husbands so 
much they won’t cook for ’em, while 
others think it a proper place to bring 
up a dog. There’s so many of the last 
kind here now that the place looks like 
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a dog show when they start to parade 
out for their ride in the park. John, 
the head porter, says that when he ain’t 
being bitten by them, he’s being bitten 
by something else. He’s only got one 
ambition now—to be a meal ticket for 
a bloodhound. Believe me, it must be 
lovely for a tired husband to blow in 
after the day’s rush and sit around 
watching wifey mushing over three 
pounds of mutt at one hundred dollars 
per pound. Honest, from the fuss they 
gets made over ’em, you’d think chil- 
dren were almost as good. 

My little friend Dorothea—the empha- 
sis being on the “e,” like in tea when it’s 
weak—-says they’re just darlings. She’s 
the new stenog—or typist, as she calls 
it—I told you about, and with all her 
education, she oughta know. You see, 
we’re real chummy now, and she’s 
starting to tell me her troubles when 
she isn’t reading books, which is ’most 
all the time. Says Marie Corelli and 
Hall Caine is her favorite English au- 
thors—they make her cry so. Sounds 
funny, doesn’t it, when you know 
there’s so many tears in life without 
shopping for ’em in a public library? 
Of course I could figure out a person 
being so happy they’d want to read 
something sad just for variety, but her 
lot ain’t so bright but what scouring 
powder would do some good. Poor lit- 
tle girlie, she had everything she wanted 
until her father, who was an inventor 
or something, got sick and spent all 
he had trying to get well. That’s why 
she started in here—hoping to earn 
enough to keep things a-going. 

So far as business goes, she’s strictly 
on the job and doesn’t do much chin- 
ning with the few customers she has. 
The young dear says she just hates 
men. Only I notice a rather husky, 
pink-faced chap standing around her 
on one foot now and then, but she gives 
me to understand that he’s a friend of 
her father’s. He must be pretty fond 
of the old gent from the way he looks 
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at her—something like a bear, all ready 
to hug. Take it from me, though, love 
ain’t as blind as they say—just near- 
sighted. 

Fixed up my old dress by -taking off 
about six inches at the bottom of the 
skirt—they’ll be wearing ’em as short 
as kilties next—and putting a strip of 
fur around. Found the fur in a little 
place on the East Side for two dollars. 
First, the man wanted five and says it 
was seal, but I tells him his kind of 
seals walked on back fences every night, 
and he got wise to himself. Anyways, 
it looks all to the good, and it ain’t 
my pet what’s missing. 

When ‘I blows in this morning, the 
boy at the door holds it open, thinking 
I’m a real paying guest, and that fresh 
head clerk makes believe I’m that 
duchess of something they’re expecting 
to arrive. You know I had on new 
pumps and a hat—altering the old dress 
made that easy. Honest, Mabel, it 
must be fine to have everything new 
all at once. Seems to me that by the 
time I gets a dress, the shoes is worn 
out, and by the time I gets shoes, the 
hat has passed away from general de- 
lapidation. Mebbe, after all, things are 
no worse for me than for some dames 
who has to keep up with the fashion, 
wearing straw hats in winter and velvet 
ones in summer. Happiness, I guess, is 
just the way one has of looking at 
things. Strawberries in July are just 
as good as strawberries in January ; and 
Jimmie, wearing next to nothing and 
playing in the mud, is having more fun 
than Rollo, all dressed up and no place 
to go. Yours, GOLDIE. 


George came around 
I thought he had made his 
farewell appearance, but he’s as bad as 
them actor people what are always com- 


DEAR MABEL: 
last eve. 


ing back. He says that he was taking 
some civil-service examinations and 
that studying to be a letter carrier is 
harder than studying to be a president. 
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Anyways, the movies were some im- 
provement on the night before, which 
was a sure-enough literary at home for 
little Goldie. You remember me telling 
you about Dorothea being some book- 
ish. Well, she brought me down about 
five pounds of books the other day and 
asks me to read ’em. It was real nice 
of her, and you know I'll try almost 
anything once. The first one was writ- 
ten by a party with a name that people 
would think you was choking to death 
if you tried to pronounce—Dostoev- 
ski, it says on the cover. I bet he was 
never mentioned much in polite society, 
and if he ever got pinched, they must 
have called him “John Doe.” 

Starting in, it wasn’t so bad—it was 
like strolling through a graveyard on 
Christmas Eve—but as you went on, it 
gave you the willies something fierce. 
To listen to that man, you’d think there 
wasn’t any such thing as sunshine and 
green fields and laughing children and 
happy mothers. It just seemed to me 
as if he’d see a boil on the neck and 
go on describing it until he made even 
himself believe he was writing all about 
the man and his life. Believe me, I 
never had so much fun since the time 
I fell through the ice and come up three 
times. 

Of course I didn’t say much to the 
girlie about it, knowing her intentions 
were as good as all intentions. Besides, 
she says it was philosophy, though be- 
tween you and me, I always thought 
that this philosophy stuff meant just 
trying not to be miserable when you 
felt you had a reason to be. Sort of 
like walking through the snow when 
your shoes leak and kidding yourself 
about it being as healthy as a nice warm 
foot bath. 

Honest, you’d think Dorothea would 
read something to give her a laugh now 
and then, seeing that she’s got troubles 
of her own, but the only time I ever 
notices her smiling is when that party 
in No. 711 sidles around. He’s hand- 
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some, if you says it quick, and has 
rings around his eyes like men has when 
they’re living like a race track. He 
doesn’t look good to me, and he sends 
in so many calls for ice water some- 
times that you'd think he had a pet 
polar bear in his room. They say he’s 
some kind of a foreign count—you 
know the kind our best families collect 
—and he’s more polite than our head 
waiter is when you reserve a table for 
six. Personally, I’d rather have a man 
ugly, a little rough and awkward, faith- 
ful, kind—and nice in spite of it. I 
hints something like this to Dorothea, 
but she flares up right away. 

“He’s a gentleman,” she says, “and 
just taking a friendly interest in me. 
Anyhow, he told me he was old enough 
to be my father.” 

“Sure, he’s old enough to be your 
father,” I comes back, “but is he good 
enough ?” 

And would you believe it, Mabel, she 
didn’t speak to me the rest of the day? 
She was even snippy to the young fel- 
low who is always dropping in to see 
her and tell her how much he thinks 
of her father, I guess. Listen, dearie! 
Never knock any man to a sweet young 
thing—she’ll think you’re jealous and 
trying to win him for yourself. And 
praising him too much ain’t very wise 
either, for then she’ll be looking on. his 
coat for a hair to see if it matches 
yours. Figuring out what a woman will 
do is about as easy as listening to your 
rich uncle tell that story of how he 
made his first dollar. 

Yours, GOLDIE. 

Dear Mase: Haven't been feeling 
well since my last. That new chef even 
insists on handing fancy. eats to the 
help, and you know I wasn’t raised 
with a palate like a peacock. Honest, 
girlie, that man can take a decent Irish 
potato, and by the time it gets to you, 
it’s so colored and frilled up that it 
looks like some work of art and tastes 
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about as good. You'd think that a 
baked potato could get by him un- 
harmed, but not so. The other day I 
got one, and he’d put something in it 
that changed its whole nature. It’s the 
same with eggs and meats and all sorts 
of vegetables—he makes everything 
taste like it’s something else. Guess 
he’s thrown out the salt and pepper and 
is sprinkling things with sachet powder. 
Well, I didn’t know what was the mat- 
ter with me until last evening, when I 
stopped to look in a delicatessen win- 
dow, and when I comes out, I got a 
nicke?’s worth of every kind of meat 
they has in the place and a full-grown 
dill pickle. Talk about art! The warts 
on that pickle looked better to me than 
a month’s board at Delmonico’s. About 
the only art what'll ever mix up in my 
meals hereafter will be animal crackers, 
and I’m going to get my food from’ the 
kitchen plain, if I have to eat it raw. 

The funny part is that most of the 
guests here seem to think it the real 
thing, and pay all kinds of fancy prices 
for it. Not that they knows any more 
about what they’re eating than I does, 
cause a fussy old dame the other day 
orders three kinds of soup, all innocent, 
and when it comes, she pretends not 
to be surprised and eats all three plates. 
So far as the names go, you’re just as 
likely to get disguised chow-chow as 
cauliflowers all dressed up for a party. 
The only one who knows what’s what 
is the chef, and he tells the waiters, and 
they have to take his word for it. I'll 
bet a lot of folks who make believe that 
it’s the only kind of nourishment they 
ever had will be sneaking back to the 
cook when they gets home and begging 
for some good old ham and eggs. . And 
say what you want, Mabel, ham and 
eggs ain’t never killed anybody yet. All 
these fancy dishes haven’t been re- 
sponsible for any presidents that I know 
of, and the kind of food his mother 
cooked for Abraham Lincoln oughta be 
good enough for any one. 
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I was telling Dorothea about it, but 
she ups and says I’m all wrong. My, 
but she’s the contrary little thing, 
though, and seems to contradict me 
every time I open my mouth. How- 
ever, I don’t arguy with her any, and 
that keeps her from crying. She’s cer- 
tainly up against it—her father being 
paralyzed—and she’s hoping that she 
will sell some invention of his that 
young fellow is helping her with, and 
then everything will be all right. I hope 
it does, for she ain’t no more fit to work 
—hbeing so delicate and softlike—than 
I am to curl up on a couch all day, 
eating chocolates and reading novels. 
Work has saved more lives than all the 
doctors put together, but you got to 
start early and keep it up right along. 
Not working is responsible for more 
things than death—some of ’em being 
a blamed sight worse. You know you 
can’t make a butterfly understudy for 
an eagle, and this poor girlie was made 
what she is by being kept indoors with 


nothing to do but study and read. 
What she needs is plenty of fresh air, 
and, thank goodness, that’s something 
the poor. can get for nothing. 
Probably she hasn’t got much time 
for that, though, ’cause she tells me that 
when she’s through here, she runs right 
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home to the father—‘‘daddy,” she calls 
him—and fixes something for him to 
eat. Afterward she reads to him and 
cheers him up about his invention, and 
then she’s so tired she goes to bed. By 
the way, that count in No. 711 is still 
pussy-footing around her, and I don’t 
like that. He doesn’t seem to have any 
social connections, as they calls it, or 
know any one, for the only place he 
ever phones is ’way up in the Bronx 
somewheres. From the little bill he 
owes, I think the only thing he has to 
count is his name. 

Guess I’m feeling real sassy this eve 
on account of that delicatessen fodder. 
George came around just in time to get 
a sandwich. He needed it, too, for he 


was all broke up and hadn’t had any 
supper, ’cause he fell down on them 
civil-service examinations I was telling 
you about. He said he stayed in so 
long nights studying for it that he for- 
got all the names of the movie stars. 
Well, after learning all about what he 
thought letter carriers oughta know, he 
goes down to be examined, and they 
starts asking him questions about the 
Panama Canal, how to raise mush- 
rooms, the Constitution, the capital of 
Borneo, afl the presidents’ first names, 
the longest river, how far it is to the 
Milky Way, the new tariff law, how 
many peas in a pod, who discovered 
Chicago, what the governor of North 
Carolina said to the governor of South 
Carolina, why most millionaires come 
from Pittsburgh, who invented the fire- 
less cooker, the distance from Pensacola 
to Baireuth, why it rains during the 
world’s series, and a lot of other little 
things like that. George says if he was 
a letter carrier, he’d quit the job and 
rent himself out as a board of educa- 
tion. About the only thing they didn’t 
ask him was whether he could read and 
write. Yours, GOLDIE. 


Dear Maset: The duchess has ar- 
rived, and I’ve been so busy I couldn’t 
talk to myself. Everybody what doesn’t 
know her seems to be sitting right down 
to the phone and inviting her around 
to the house for dinner, and I bet the 
poor woman hasn’t the time to do up 
her own hair right. Anyways, it looks 
like it when she comes down in the 
morning. Honest, girlie, I think only 
a duchess can afford to dress the way 
she does. If you or me did it, the serv- 
ants would send us around to the back 
door. She wears the same suit every 
day, and at night doesn’t wear much 
more than her title. You'd never think 
that she passed the butter to a king and 
waited to see if he’d take the last slice 
of bacon. Why, the first day, when all 
them reporters and photographers was 
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here, they thought the head clerk was 
kidding "em when he whispers, “Here 
she comes!’ She’s right smart, anyhow, 
for when they asks her how her mis- 
tress is, she says, “Yes, sir,” and, “No, 
sir,” and tells ’em the duchess has got 
a headache, and never smiles once. 
When they wakes up, it’s too late. 

After all, she’s probably setting a 
good example to a lot of folks—even 
if she is a little untidy—’cause if you’d 
see some of the parties what call on 
her, you’d have sore eyes for a week. 
Most of ’em have on so many clothes 
you’d think trunks wasn’t made to hold 
anything and they was going to stay for 
a week. And colors! Say, they’re so 
loud you couldn’t accompany them on a 
piano. She must be having a laugh out 
of it all right. And there’s one thing I 
like her for—that chef gets up some 
new dish for her lunch yesterday and 
names it after her. Pretty soon she 
sends it down and says tea and marma- 
lade is good enough for hers, and he 
has a fit and calls her a parvenu or 
something, and you know that ain’t any 
name to call a duchess. Mebbe I’m 
sorry some one has set him back and 
mebbe not! 

Now I comes to think of it, we don’t 
see much of the count since her arrival 
—except for his side-stepping around 
Dorothea now and then—and it looks 
like he can’t stand competition. He 
seems to be spending most of his time 
away from the bar, and I guess he must 
be sick. I’ve paged him now several 
times, when a call has come from the 
Bronx, but he’s been out. The party 
calling him was a woman, and the last 
time she appeared to think I wasn’t any 
descendant of George Washington’s. 
As for Dorothea, she seems to think his 
nibs is as. nice and kind as he don’t 
look, and I know I put her on the wire 
yesterday with some one who had a 
twin voice to the count’s. Anyhow, I 
hope she’s not pulling any secret stuff 
with that bird, for mixing up with him 
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is about as safe for her as jumping off 
of Brooklyn Bridge. It would be far 
better if she’d pay some attention to 
that nice lad who’s trying to be some- 
thing more than a friend of her father’s, 
only I don’t dare tell her, seeing she’s 
as touchy as a prima donna has a right 
to be. : 

Heard from Imogene to-day. You 
know her aunt took sick the other day, 
and she had to beat it back to the coun- 
try. My, but two weeks in the city has 
changed the little hick. She writes that 
just the one day she’s been there has 
already given her the blues, and the 
crickets singing at night make her 
miserable. Any sensible girl, Mabel, 
would change the song of the subway 
for the cricket stuff any day, but no- 
body ever slandered Imogene by saying 
she had sense. To read her letter, you’d 
believe she was exiled in Siberia, in- 
stead of being in a nice, comfortable 
home and sleeping in a real bed. Self- 
pity always keeps you from seeing how 
well off you are. What she needs is a 
good, healthy slap on a spot not very 
near her wrist. Yours, GOLDIE. 


Dear MaseL: Went to a new kind 
of movie last night with the school- 
teacher in the front room, and it cer- 
tainly was interesting. Looking at the 
pictures, any one would believe they 
was up in the arctic regions throwing 
snowballs at the north pole. There was 
a bunch: of them Eskimo eating 
blubber and kitchen soap and a whole 
lot of things that wasn’t nailed down, 
and looking as if they liked it and 
wanted more. Being used to a thing 
makes all the difference—the poor 
things would probably turn up their 
snub noses at corn beef and cabbage, 
just as some other poor things do right 
here in the hotel. At that, them little 
folks up there would have some excuse 
—never having tasted it—but some of 
the guests here are simply trying to 
make themselves forget how it ever 
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tastéd, since they forced an entrance 
into society. 

Also, there was walruses and seals 
and polar bears, only they didn’t look 
as fierce as they does on the circus 
posters. Most of ’em were that tame 
they didn’t seem to know what a dan- 
gerous animal a man is. They would 
go around minding their own business 
and their young, until some one would 
start shooting ’em, and then they’d run 
away if they could. Why, the men in 
the pictures even killed a mother bear, 
and then roped the poor little cub what 
was nosing all around her dead body 
and put it in a cage on the ship. That 
rather spoiled the rest for me, ’cause it 
seemed so useless. I imagine if animals 
could talk, some parties’ ears would 
burn. All in all, it was educational in 
more ways than one, and some change 
from the regular movies where the he- 
roes is so perfect they fairly make you 
ache. 


Well, it made me forget my little 
troubles and stop worrying about Doro- 


thea. She’s been telling me lately that 
the thing her father invented is almost 
sold, and: all through that young chap 
who comes to see her right along. I 
was so pleased to hear it that I sat 
around daydreaming about her telling 
her job good-by and going off and mar- 
rying the lad who helped bring it about 
—a sort of romance made to order and 
guaranteed to please. I suppose one 
should never count their chickens if 
they want to stay friends with their 
neighbors, for to-day I spots her whis- 
pering with that count. She was all 
flushed and excited, and I sees her pass 
him some papers. He puts ’em in his 
pocket, after a suspicious look at me, 
and then whispers some more and 
beats it. 

“Say, dearie,” I says, gentlelike, after 
he goes, “I don’t want to butt in, but 
I wouldn’t be handing that bird any- 
thing more valuable than a glass of ice 
water if I was you.” 


Ainslee’s 


I wish you’d seen her, Mabel. She 
turns on me with her eyes snapping and 
her face whiter than it usually is. 

“You’re presumptuous,” she says in 
a sharp little voice, “and ill bred, or you 
wouldn’t be watching others and inter- 
fering in their business.” ’ 

“Don’t mind me, Dorothea,” I re- 
marks even more gentle. “Only you'll 
learn some day I’m your friend, and 
when you comes to me, I won’t even 
say I told you so.” 

That sort of touches her a little, and 
I could see she was pretty near crying. 

“I’m sorry,” she replies, her lips 
trembling. “But you don’t understand 
the business I have in hand like I do— 
you couldn’t possibly.” 

“I knows I’m thick,” I comes back, 
kind of miffed, “and so is a good blan- 
ket, but that doesn’t keep it from being 
safe and sure.” 

Mebbe I would have said some more, 
only her husky pink-faced friend comes 
along just then to take her home. He 
has a good deal to say to her as they 
walk out, but she’s acting indifferent- 
like, not paying any attention and pre- 
tending to have her mind on bigger 
things. 

Having your head 
doesn’t do much harm, Mabel. 
coming down to earth that hurts. 

Yours, GOLDIE. 


in the clouds 
It’s 


Dear Manet: Guess you think I 
want to be mentioned in your will— 
writing another letter so soon. Well, 
I just have to talk to some one, and 
what are friends for unless it’s to listen 
to your tales of woe? The best friend 
you’ve got is always the one who is the 
best listener—that’s why so many girls 
marry simps who can’t talk.any. They 
know their hubbies won’t never inter- 
rupt unless it’s to yawn. 

Anyways, girlie, all my troubles is 
somebody else’s, as usual, and the count 
and Dorothea and the young chap I’ve 
been telling you about is all mixed up 
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in it. You remember about my sus- 
picions of his noble nibs in No. 711, 
and that he was sashaying around the 
little girl more than was good for her. 
Of course it was only a hunch, but 
something happens this morning, soon 
after I comes on, that makes me think 
there’s something wrong with the count 
besides his shifty eyes. It’s about nine 
o'clock when a call comes for him, and 
I recognizes the voice right away. It’s 
that woman what is always phoning 
from the Bronx. I tells her that he is 
out and has left word that he won’t be 
back till late in the day, and then she 
gets peeved and acts as if she knows 
he’s around and getting me to stall for 
him. 

“Young lady,” she says, all flustered, 
before she hangs up, “you leave word 
for him that he’d better come out to the 
Southern Boulevard this evening or that 
some one will come down to see him. 

3etter write it down, so there’s no mis- 
take.” 

“Very well, madam,” I says innocent- 
like, and all the time thinking quick. 
“T will leave the message in his box.” 

I was pretty sure that a woman has to 
be at least a mother-in-law to hand it 
to a man that way, so when she rings 
off, my curiosity gets the best of me 
and I locates the call. It’s in the Bronx 
all right, and comes from an apart- 
house on One Hundred and 
Fighty-first Street. Well, that was 
only the first chapter, as them story 
writers say, and the second comes along 
about noon, when a messenger boy 
creeps in and hands Dorothea a note. 
She reads it carefullike and then takes 
a long package out of her hand bag and 
gives it to the boy. I wouldn’t have 
paid so much attention to it, only he 
doesn’t go out right away, but makes 
for the desk. In about five minutes, he 
hikes past with a grip and an umbrella 
with a curious ivory handle. 

I knew that all right, so I turns to 
Dorothea. 


ment 
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“Tt looks as if the count’s moving, 
dearie.” 

“What do you mean?” she asks, some 
startled. 

“Why, that boy who brought you a 
message just now went out with his 
majesty’s bag and umbrella.” 

“Indeed ?” she says, trying to appear 
indifferent, but I could see right away 
she was plumb worried. 

Who breezes in at that minute but 
the young man she calls Harry. He’s 
pinker than ever, and his blue eyes is all 
flashing with excitement, as he makes 
for her. She sees him coming and then 
looks away, but he keeps right on com- 
ing. You can tell by his face he’s very 
proud of something he’s done and some 
anxious to tell her. 

“Dorothea,” he says all out of breath, 
as he reached her little desk, “every- 
thing is all right—I’ve put the deal 
through.” 

“Is that so?” she lisps, a little cold. 
“However, I don’t think I'll accept it. 
Another friend is going to sell it for a 
much larger sum.” 

“Why, er—I don’t understand,” he 
says, puzzled. Then he lowers his 
voice, which had begun to grow loud, 
and bends over her. 

Whatever the talk is after that, he 
doesn’t seem to get much satisfaction 
out of it, and when he leaves, he looks 
as if he’d lost his last friend. 

Believe me, Mabel, I was certainly 
sorry for that lad, because he’s on the 
level and thinks more of her than she 
does of herself, and that’s going some. 
Just to see him look at her would tell 
you where he stands, and the chances 
are she wouldn’t be so snippy with him 
now if it wasn’t for that count making 
up to her. It wouldn’t surprise me any 
if he has been saying soft things to 
her and talking about all them castles 
he ain’t got. Next to the party what 
gives you brotherly advice, the one who 
offers to treat you like a father is the 
worst. I knows, girlie, ‘cause I’ve es- 
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caped being adopted several times. Al- 
ways told ’em I was so used to being 
an orphan that any sudden change 
would be bad for my health. I’m afraid 
Dorothea hasn’t had my disadvantages 
of education and still thinks that man- 
ners means more than manhood. 

I must have been sitting there an 
hour trying to figure things out and tell- 
ing several thousand people that the 
duchess is in Newport, when our old 
friend the major blows in. He’s been 
to some hot springs, taking all sorts of 
treatment, and he says he’s been cooked 
and parboiled so much he wouldn’t dare 
go near them Fiji Islands. It was in- 
teresting at first, but he spoke as if he 
was first cousin to so many microbes 
and germs that I began to get nervous. 
Honest, Mabel, if you’d listen to him a 
few minutes, you’d rather drink a 
bucket of stale arsenic than a glass of 
milk what has been exposed five min- 
utes. It’s a wonder to me, considering 
how dangerous it is, that them army 
balloons and aéroplanes don’t drop bot- 
tles of milk on the enemy instead of 
bombs. 

You know kidding with the major 
made me forget all about Dorothea for 
a time, so when I turns around, after 
he leaves, I was surprised to see her 
crying. 

“Why, dearie,” I asks, “what’s the 
matter ?” 

She didn’t answer for some time, and 
when she does, I couldn’t make it out. 
After a while, I gets it that she’s wor- 
ried about that count not showing up. 
And then it all comes out. Her father 
has invented some sort of explosive 
shell, and several concerns are after it, 
‘cause he won’t sell it to no foreign 
country. In some way, the count finds 
it out and talks her into giving him the 
plans, ‘cause he says he can get her 
much more for ’em than her friend 
Harry has been offered. That was what 
she gave the messenger boy, and the 
count had promised her faithfully to 


bring her a check at four o’clock and 
get her receipt, and it was going on six 
by then. 

“Would it be easy for any one to 
copy them plans?” I asks. 

“Yes,” she whispers. 

I didn’t wait for no more, but got in 
touch with the room clerk. Sure 
enough, his nibs had settled the bill for 
No. 711 and left. Then I inquires if 
the message I wrote was still in his box, 
but it’s gone and that gives me some 
hope. 

‘‘Where’s your young friend ?” I asks. 

“You mean Harry—er—Mr. . Spen- 
cer?” 

“The very party,” I comes back sar- 
castic. 

“At his place of business, I presume. 
I don’t know whether he’ll call for me 
as usual this evening.” 

“We'll get him on the wire,” I says, 
calling up the office where he works. 

Well, I must have said about three 


‘words to that young man when he had 


his hat on and started our way. 

By the time he arrives, I’m ready to 
stop for the day, and I leads him and 
Dorothea out through the side way. No 
one says a word for some time, and it’s 
not until we reaches Madison Square 
and sit down on a bench that any one 
talks. Then I lays the whole thing be- 
fore that Harry boy. He’s got sand 
all right, for he never batted an eye 
while I tells the story. Then I gives 
him the address in the Bronx. It’s only 
a chance, but worth going after. He 
starts up right away, and it’s all I can 
do to induce him to take a plain-clothes 


‘ man along with him. 


After that, I has my hands full, get- 
ting Dorothea to the little flat where 
she lives. Finally she controls her feel- 
ings so she won’t upset her father. 
Take it from me, I’m going to have a 
hard time sleeping to-night, girlie. 
Anxiety is worse than the hives. 

Yours, GOLDIE. 
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Dear Maser: I know the strain 
must be something terrible on you as it 
was on me, for a woman’s curiosity is 
an awful curse. I was getting up in my 
sleep all night, and once I found myself 
dressing, and it only three a. m. 
Finally daylight comes along, and I 
makes a bee line for the breakfast table, 
before the cook has put fresh water in 
the coffee from the night before. I was 
simply wasting time, ’cause I couldn’t 
eat anything, anyhow. 

Well, I two-steps out and starts for 
the big hote, getting my morning news- 
paper on the way. Would you believe 
it, girlie, the first thing strikes my eye 
on the front page is: 


SPY ARRESTED WITH AMERICAN 
INVENTOR’S PLANS. 


Headquarters Men Capture “Count” in Furnished 
Flat in Bronx. 


And there was the whole story about 
Harry and the police arriving there just 


as he was making off with his wife. 
The secret-service men had been trying 
to locate him for weeks, but the local 
police had put it over on them, the 
paper says. 

Believe me, I was some tickled when 
I arrives at my little switchboard. 
Dorothea isn’t there, though, and it’s 
eleven o’clock before she comes in. She 
looked some frightened, but there was 
a glad light in her eyes, and when she 
sees me, they kind of fills up. 


“Dear Goldie!” she says softly. 


“Dear Goldie!” 
crying. 

I thought it was best to leave her 
alone and collect herself, and it wasn’t 
until the Harry boy blew in that I paid 
any attention. He didn’t appear to see 
me, and I didn’t blame him. He had 
only eyes for her. 

She pretends all at once to be busy 
with a letter as he bends over her and 
starts to talk real earnest, like his heart 
is in what he’s saying. I guess she was 
making all sorts of mistakes in that 
important letter, for she pulls it out 
impatiently and puts another sheet in. 

“Will you?” I can hear him saying 
in a husky voice. “Will you?” But 
she keeps right on typewriting. 

Then suddenly her fingers stop, and 
she lowers her head and starts to cry. 
Well, the boy looks all broke up and 
starts to turn away. Suddenly his face 
lighted up, because his eye seemed to 
catch something on the letter she was 
writing, and the next minute he had her 
in his arms. 

“Come on home, dear,” he says, all 
choking. “Everything’s all right now.” 

I sit there just thinking for a long 
time, Mabel, and then I notices the 
sheet of paper in the machine. Here is 
what it says: 
mr? HARry sPencer 

Dear sik; 
Your kind propisition is acceptxd 
and I hope that our partn ership will be long 
and happy. 


And then she starts 


trully 
DooTHE A 


Your s 











“HE THAT IS WITHOUT SIN” 


INTRODUCTORY 


HEN Lea married Dorian Vandela, she left the shabby little flat she had 

shared with her friend Jeanne, and the petty economies of a self-support- 

ing woman’s life, for all the luxuries that surround a rich man’s wife. She 

thought herself the happiest girl in the world, for she was really in love with her 

handsome young husband, and his adoration of her amounted almost to worship. 

Even so, there was a little pang in her heart at the thought of Jock Hervey, the 
old friend and comrade of her lean years. 

Jock had been too much of a man to ask her to share his poverty, but on the 
very night of her engagement he had come bursting in to tell her of his success in 
securing a large engineering contract and to beg her to wait for him to come back 
and claim her for his wife. She could not quite forget the look in his face when 
he had heard her news. 

Absorbed in her bliss, she almost forgot her friend Jeanne, and when she heard 
that the struggle had been too much for the little typist and that she had taken 
“the easiest way,” the petted, protected young wife had only the usual self-righteous 
condemnation to bestow. 

This disillusionment, however, was nothing compared to the more terrible one 
that came upon her one evening when her husband returned home very late in a 
disgusting state of intoxication, and she learned that he had inherited the tendency 
from his father and his grandfather. In her horror and loathing, she decided that 
she would play no part in passing on the dreadful heritage, and in spite of Dorian’s 
pleadings, she refused to bear him a child. 

There was nothing of the brute about Dorian—even in his moments of degrada- 
tion—and he humbly acquiesced in her decision. 

With the hope of a child denied her, Lea found the idle, purposeless life of a 
wealthy woman less and less satisfying. More from ennui than anything else, she 
drifted into the congregation of a new-cult preacher, Doctor Studholme Forty, 
who proclaimed the doctrine that happiness—the happiness of the present moment, 
without regard for the past or future—is the end of life. 

It was under these circumstances that Jock Hervey returned, fresh from his 
sane outdoor life. From the first moment of their meeting, it was evident that 
his love for Lea was unchanged, and all her old affection for the red-haired, blue- 





eyed young engineer rushed back in a flood, intensified by the contrast between his 


clean manliness and her husband’s increasing coarseness and weakness. For a 
timey the two made an honest struggle against temptation; but a more than ordi- 
narily disgusting exhibition of Dorian’s weakness drove Lea from him in loathing, 
and the seeds sown by Doctor Forty bore fruit. 

The birth of a child to Lea—a sturdy boy, with red hair and straight-gazing 
blue eyes—had a miraculous effect upon Dorian. In his pride and joy, he deter- 
mined to be worthy of the son he had so longed for, and he made arrangements 
to take a “cure” in the hope of conquering his weakness forever. He requested 
Hervey to keep an eye on his wife and baby while he was away. When he returned, 
a new man, the fight that he had made to be decent for his boy’s sake appealed to 
all that was best in Lea, and she began to feel keenly the burden of her betrayal 
of him. She was on the verge of confession, but a glimpse of her friend Jeanne, 
and the life led by an outcast woman, gave her a realization of what it meant to 
defy society, and she knew she had not the courage to face an open break with 


her husband. 
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CHAPTER XXHf. 


EA and Hervey stood on the bal- 

cony of her flat, looking into the 

Row. Their air was quiet and 

casual, so that even Martin, sharp- 

witted as city servants are, could have 
suspected no intrigue. 

The green palms under the shade of 
the striped awning made a background 
for Lea’s white dress, and the fringe 
of geraniums that bordered the balcony 
glowed brilliantly, enticingly, scarlet. 
Hervey stood looking attentively, as if 
trying to record a mental impression, 
and she said, with a faint attempt at 
jest: 

“You look as if you were taking 
notes.” 

He answered seriously: “I am. I 
want a whole series of pictures of you 
to take away with me.” 

“To take away with you!” 
whitened. 

“When I go. Try not.to feel like 
that, Lea; try to prepare yourself. 
There are no plans made yet.” 

“T can’t imagine it,” she murmured. 

Hervey was silent. 

In the room behind them stood the 
discarded tea table. Hervey had called 
at half past three, had tea at four, and 
still he waited, and, without a word of 
clew, Lea knew for what he lingered. 
He wanted to see her son. 

The sound of the baby’s return was 


Lea 


Revenge,” etc. 


simultaneous with the chime of five 
o'clock, and at the sound of the gur- 
gles in the corridor, the man and 
woman on the balcony looked at each 
other and smiled. 

“You must see him,’ 
newly suggesting it. 

“I may as well, now I’m here,” said 
Hervey, with red in his cheek. 

“You know your way to the nursery.’ 

“Aren’t you coming?” 

She shook her head. 

Sitting down, Lea put her elbows on™ 
her knees, and her face in her hands. 
She heard Hervey open the nursery 
door and say: “How d’you do, nurse? 
I’m sent to see my godson.” 

She did not hear the doorbell ring, 
for she was struggling with a grief that 
overwhelmed her. Her throat burned; 
her breath caught; her tears trickled 
through her fingers and ran down her 
wrists. She strove hard to subdue her- 
self, and could not. 

Martin was opening the sitting-room 
door to usher in a caller, and saying in 
the privileged, confidential manner: “TI 
thought Mrs. Vandela was here, sir. 
Take a chair. She is probably with 
baby ” As if the visitor was one 
well acquainted with the family’s 
affairs. 

“Thanks, Martin,” said Studholme 
Forty melodiously. “I see Mrs. Van- 
dela on the balcony, and I'll go 
through.” 


said Lea, as if 


’ 
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Big, benign, and bland, he came, cat- 
footed, upon Lea in her grief, and stood 
looking upon her. Many women had 
wept before Studholme Forty, and had 
dried their tears in his arms; many 
had he comforted for the peccadillos, 
the stupidities and blunders, of dull, 
blunt husbands, who were incapable of 
understanding the subtleties of their 
wives’ souls; but always had he allowed 
the season of sorrow to attain its 
height before he thought the sheaves 
ripe enough for a safe reaping, and as 
he stood looking down on the beautiful, 
heaving breast and bent head, he was 
reminding himself that he knew aston- 
ishingly little as yet about Mrs. Dorian 
Vandela, considering the length of their 
acquaintance. So, although he had all 
the art of comforting at his long 
fingers’ ends, it was only his voice that 
touched her, charmingly managed, 
quick and low: 

“Mrs. Vandela—I’m sorry! 
go away?” 


Shall I 


Lea looked up at him from drenched 


eyes, thrown off her guard. She 
blushed deeply, and felt the heat of 
her cheeks, saw the tears that lay wet 
on her hands. 

“Oh, how do you do?” she said hur- 
riedly. “‘Why should you go away?” 

“You're ill—upset.” 

If tact hindered the pursuit of Forty’s 
policy, then tact went to the wall. 
Tact was so fine, so slight a thing that 
it might be overlooked; thus the policy 
—the passion of pursuit—overruled it. 
Making the most of the encouragement 
he had received, he sat down by Lea, 
in the chair Hervey had lately vacated. 

“Don’t—don’t cry,” he said, infusing 
his voice with warmth. 

Lea replied candidly : 

_*You'll ignore my silliness, please, 
Doctor Forty.” 

Forty did not wish to ignore her sil- 
liness. It had brought him, at a leap, 
infinitely closer to the secret inner 
woman than he had been able to get all 
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these two years, and furnished with 
the means to exploration, he hated not 
to explore. Yet, parading his obedience 
to her lightest command, he bowed, 
smiled, and let his lightning eyes speak 
his thoughts for him. 

“What a hot day it has been!” he said 
mellowly. “I expect you are tired; you 
want to rest. What have you been 
doing?” 

“The usual things.” 

“What are the usual things?” Doc- 
tor Forty asked, and his air was ab- 
struse. 

She rushed into the enumeration with 
relief. 

“Oh, don’t you know? One gets up; 
dresses; sees the baby bathed, if the 
nurse is in a good temper; orders the 
household; shops; walks in the park; 
lunches; pays calls; receives callers; 
dines; sees a new play, if there’s one 
to see.” 

“The activities of women!” 
Forty, with a fine smile. 

“Isn't that quite a full day?” 

Clad once more in her armor, she 
presented to him a _ smiling front; 
miraculously, as women can accomplish 
these things, her tears were dried, her 
voice steady, her eyes calm. But it 
was not in Studholme Forty to relin- 
quish his advantage. 

“A full day, yes. A live one 

A long while Forty paused question- 
ingly, only to receive a little abstracted 
smile that baffled him. While he waited, 
he epigrammed a thought for future 
use: “Any man with any brain can 
read a clever woman like a book; but a 
simple, truthful fool defies investiga- 
tion.” 

Left to answer himself, he proceeded 
wonderingly: “Does all that really 
gratify you?” 

“What else should one want?” 

“A world of things.” 

“Define them.” 

Lea said this almost at random, with 
her mind sidetracking, but she put 


said 


” 
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Forty at a loss. Lithe to extricate him- 
self, however, he replied to her: 

“No, Mrs. Vandela, I won’t. Far be 
it from me. Some day, when you’re 
quite awake, you’ll know, and then you 
won’t need any of my poor definitions, 
for you'll find your own, and, with a 
woman like you, they’ll be glorious.” 

“Don’t you think I’m awake?” 

Forty, complacent, replied: 
yet.” 

Lea looked at him with eyes of re- 
remote wonder, like a sadly experienced 
child, and sighed. 

She knew him well enough to ask for 
little personal assurances. “Do tell me, 
are my eyes red? I hate servants to 


“Not 


notice anything. Do I need to go and 
Is my complexion 


powder my nose? 
toning down?” 

“No; and no; and yes,” Forty smiled. 
Then he added: “You are one of the 
most fortunate women I know, in that 
you can cry beautifully.” 

He knew how to infuse intimacy 
into his manner in an innocuous way 
that even husbands could only resent 
dumbly, while women resented it not 
at all. He asked for her plans. Was 
she staying in town, or migrating to 
the country? 

She told him, and he murmured: 

“T’ll have to come and see you down 
there one day. I must. Somehow, I 
can’t quite see you Looking far 
into some impalpable distance, Forty. 
appeared to be absorbed in the en- 
deavor to track down a most elusive 
vision. 

“Divorced from the frocks and the 
surroundings I’ve seen you in,” he was 
murmuring, “you'll be another entity. 
Does your soul change? Or is it only 
outer husk—linen and tweed, tennis 
shoes and panama hats? Oh, I’ll have 
to come and see you down there some 
day!” 

“Do,” said Lea, with the indefinite 
cordiality of a woman who knows full 
well that never on this earth will she 
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cajole her husband to second the invi- 
tation. 

“I shall,” Forty said coolly. “I'll run 
down one morning and find you alone. 
Will you give me lunch?” 

“With the greatest pleasure.” 

Fate chose her moment, and sent 
Hervey back again rejoicing, with an 
absurd ball of a baby, giggling with glee 
and clad only in a small wool vest, 
perched perilously on his shoulder. 

“Run away from nurse,” Hervey was 
saying breathlessly, “to wish mammy 
good night.” 

A hurricane of white piqué and 
flannel apron hurried vociferously 
down the corridor, just as a man and 
baby gained the French windows that 
opened on to the balcony; and Her- 
vey looked down at Studholme Forty, 
sitting beside Lea, with his air of in- 
timacy which every man who met him 
found so abominable. 

Studholme Forty got up, and once 
more the two men, facing each other, 
registered their ineradicable antipathy. 

It was Forty who spoke, leisurely: 

“Ah, Mr. Hervey, I haven’t met you 
for a very long time. And what’s all 
this?” 

“T’ve been seeing my young godson 
bathed,” Hervey explained to Lea, with 
a complete disregard of the man before 
him. 

“Your godson?” said Korty suavely. 
“Ah, yes, quite so. A godson to be 
proud of, eh? How well they look to- 
gether, don’t they, Mrs. Vandela ?” 

Again the two men’s eyes met, and 
the humor in Forty’s was answered by 
the anger in Hervey’s. 

Lea sat motionless, a smile frozen on 
her face. : 

The nurse, coming up behind Her- 
vey, received her charge and bore him 
away. 

“Have I your chair?” Forty asked. 

‘Keep it,” said Hervey briefly. “I’m 
going.” 

Lea put up her hand without rising. 
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“Must you go, Mr. Hervey? Good- 


by. 
Forty watched them play out their 
tragedy, and thought how comic it was. 
Light had come to him completely, and 
his soul, which had a low taste in 
humor, sniggered. Also, he now 
thought he need apply only the first 
part of his epigram to his case: “Any 
man with any brain can read a clever 
woman like a book,” appending: “So 
she is clever, after all; it’s not truth, 
innocence, or stupidity.” He won- 
dered, too, ‘How long will it be before 
the husband sees?” but, drawing from 
the generous store of his experiences, 
decided that the husband in all prob- 
ability never would see. 

“Once a woman has persuaded her 
man to put on the rose-colored spec- 
tacles,” said Forty to himself, “he never 
sees her clear again.” 

Leisurely, Forty hitched his well- 
creased trousers a trifle at the knees, 
and, sitting down again by Lea, looked 
at her profile. He enumerated with the 
keen sight of the enthusiast the pure, 
round curve of her cheek, the sweep of 
her brilliant hair, the very long lashes 
that fringed her eyes; and, not least, 
he wanted in his the little short, white 
hands with the pink palms and _ nails. 
For her cleverness, he valued her the 
more, 

It was something of 
ment, though Forty was always pre- 
pared for anything if a woman was in 
question, when she turned to him and, 
with a kind of apologetic abruptness, 
said : 

“T shall rest a little before I dress.” 

Forty understood the dismissal at 
once. He looked at his watch, saw that 
the time was between five-thirty and 
six o'clock, and murmured, all sym- 
pathy : 

“I’m afraid you won't have much 
time, will you? I’m sorry I’ve kept you 
so long.” 


a disappoint- 
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“An hour,” she smiled, “is ample for 
my restoration, thank you.” 

“I shall come and inquire to-mor- 
row.” 

“To-morrow,” she remarked, “I shall 
be out.” 

He regarded her narrowly. 

“When can I see you again?” 

Her unconcern, which he used to 
think rather slow, was a proof of 
piquancy. He said to himself, “She 
knows the game,” while she hesitated. 

“T believe I’m engaged for nearly a 
fortnight in the afternoons.” 

“Will you lunch with me at Claridge’s 
the day after to-morrow ?” 

“T should be delighted.” 

“You are the kindest woman I have 
ever met,” said Studholme Forty fer- 
vently, and, for the first time in their 
acquaintance, he carried the hand she 
extended to his lips. 

At this Lea might have been a little 
startled, only that she never expected 
usualness in him. 

“Good-by,” Forty said, turning at 
the door to look back at her, to give 
the impression he knew so well how 
to convey. 

She nodded; but her thoughts, had 
he known it, were far from him. 

Forty went out, smiling. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Between Hervey and ‘Vandela was 
established a very clear understanding 
as to the genus Studholme Forty. 
Smoking their cigars at the dinner table 
after Lea had left them for her bal- 
cony, the mention of the man occurred 
between them. Vandela looked out of 
his wise and rather sorrowful eyes at 
Hervey, and Hervey out of his straight, 
fighting ones at Vandela, and the fol- 
lowing silence was expressive. Then 
Vandela said: 

“I know quite a lot of decent fellows 
who worry themselves to death over 
that chap.” 
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“I shouldn’t worry,’ said Hervey, 
smiling. 

Vandela agreed. “N’more should I. 
But he’s mischievous; there’s no doubt 
of that. A fellow who’s always muck- 
ing about drawing-rooms at all hours 
of the day, talking to women about their 
emotions, needs the toe of some long- 
suffering husband’s boot.” 

“Why is he allowed to come?” 

Vandela’s long, sensitive fingers 
played round the stem of his empty 
wineglass. 

“Oh, I dunno. Men sort of feel he’s 
not worth bothering about, even while 
they bother about him.” 

“He’s collected a great following at 
that Fulham Road place of his, I hear.” 

“Yes; chiefly women who squander 
most of their dress allowances on him. 
It’s rum what a fool even a sensible 
woman can be when her fancy is taken.” 

“That doesn’t apply only to women.” 

“By Jove, no! But it’s more danger- 
ous for a woman to lose her head than 
for a man to lose his.” 

“That is so,” said Hervey. 

“Henry Sebastian—you know Se- 
bastian ?—won’t have the fellow in his 
house at all. He tells me he’s put his 
brutal hoof down at last.” 

“T dare say it meant a scrap.” 

“Oh, certainly. Sebastian didn’t 
know whether he was on his head or 
his heels when I saw him a few hours 
after. And yet Mrs. Henry’s a level- 
headed woman, if there are any level- 
headed women.” 

“There aren’t.” 

“I b’lieve you’re right, Hervey. Have 
another glass of port? No, barring 
my wife, I’ve never met a woman who 
at some time in her life wouldn’t have 
risked all hell for a fling.” 

Hervey kept his hand steady, while 
he poured out his wine. 

“Women are amazing,” he enunciated 
at random. 

“They are,” Vandela nodded. “Some 
are out-and-out devils, and others are 
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Heaven-sent angels; 
angels, they’re all 
gether.” 

Hervey quoted: 

“The colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 

Are sisters under their skins,” 
and felt himself rather banal. 

“°M,” said Vandela. 

“All the same,” Hervey went on, as 
if he were pursuing the same line of 
argument, “we’re damned hard on 
women.” 

“We have to be,” said Vandela. “A 
woman may never step aside and keep 
her place. Once that’s done, she’s gone. 
It isn’t just herself to be considered, 
Hervey, but it’s the whole race. Once 


and devils or 
pretty close to- 


condone ‘carelessness,’ and the race is 
lost.” 

Hervey nodded, and turned aside 
with: 

“I suppose you’re too busy to get 
down into the country for anything 
more than very short week-ends ?” 


“I’m far too busy till the end of the 
quarter ; but my wife and kid are going 
down next week. And you?” 

“Very short week-ends, too, I ex- 
pect.” 

“After all,” Vandela_ suggested, 
“women don’t get a bad time, on the 
whole. And that reminds me, I’m hav- 
ing a sunken fountain put in her Dutch 
garden for a surprise, and, ‘pon my 
word, I’ve been too busy to see if it’s 
done. How long should a job like that 
take, Hervey?” 

“There’d be the laying on of water 
from the house. Let’s see—how far is 
the Dutch garden ” And so on, and 
so on, while his heart went sick at the 
shamefulness of deceit, the fear of ex- 
posure for the woman, and the whole- 
hearted trust and confidence to be 
faced in the other man’s eyes. 

He explained with meticulous care, 
mapping out, with a finger trail on the 
tablecloth, the course of the water from 
the house, talking of pressure and tech- 
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nical details of which Vandela had only 
the most rudimentary grasp, till he 
made of the little sunken fountain for 
Lea’s Dutch garden a whole fruitful 
theme of talk, while they lingered at 
the dinner table, finishing their cigars. 
“Thanks ; thanks,” said Vandela pres- 
ently, after he had listened to it all and 
thought that Jock Hervey would soon 
become a bore if he didn’t take the 
greatest care. “Shall we join Lea?” 
They went across the corridor to gain 
the balcony by way of the drawing- 
room, and there Lea stood, looking out 
into the great, moonlit stretches beyond. 
Her dinner gown was white, and her 
bare arms shimmered, and pearls were 
around her neck. Her husband, a little 
in advance of Hervey, came up behind 
her, slipped an arm affectionately 
through hers, and said: 
“Hullo, Kiddie Lea! 
an awf’lly long time?” 
“Yes; I’ve been bored.” 
Hervey! She’s missed 


Have we been 


“How kind of Mrs. Vandela to let 
us know!” 

“They mostly keep these things dark, 
don’t they, Hervey?” 

“It’s horribly bad for us to know, 
Mrs. Vandela.” 

“What have you two men things been 
talking about ?” 

“Aha!” cried her husband astutely. 

“We shan’t tell you.” Hervey con- 
tinued mechanically to bandy words. 

“We were discussing something that 
doesn’t matter at all,” Dorian went on 
elaborately. 

Lea caught up the clew, and fol- 
lowed it: 

“Oh, Dorian, tell me!” 

“Wait till you get down into the 
country, Mrs. Lea.” 

“Then open your eyes and shut your 
mouth, and see what you will find 
there,” gabbled Hervey. 

“Oh, Dorian, has it got spots or 
stripes ?” 
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“What ?” 

“The surprise.” 

“Who said there’s to be a surprise ?” 

“You will learn nothing from us, 
Mrs. Vandela.” 

“We're strong men.” 

“We can keep secrets.” 

“Oh, Dorian, tell!” 

“Oh, Lea, certainly not.” 

Lea sat down, assuming the air of 
one who knows herself beaten, and, thus 
permitted, Hervey sat down, too. Van- 
dela remained standing, leaning against 
the balustrade of the balcony, hands 
in pockets, a freshly lit cigar between 
his teeth, his eyes visibly, even in the 
semilight, upon his wife. 

“I think you’re getting thin, you 
know, dear. It’s a good thing I’m 
packing you off down to the lodge next 
week,” 

Lea raised her look to his, and said: 

“It'll be exile.” 

Vandela laughed a little, a laugh of 
husbandly pleasure, almost smug. And 
he said, reassuming that air of badinage, 
with, now, an undercurrent in it for 
the white woman in the basket chair: 

“Isn’t she kind to-night, Hervey? 
Again she confesses, in the most brazen 
manner, that she’ll miss me.” 

After an answering glance at him, 
Lea looked briefly at Hervey, with a 
smile on her lips, and in her eyes a 
light that he did not fail to see before 
her curling lashes extinguished it. The 
light shocked and scared him, while his 
heart beat and his blood raced to it. 
It reminded him that all women are not 
level-headed; that they are not all 
strong; that love is a woman’s whole 
existence. And while Vandela obvi- 
ously preened himself on that mournful 
remark of hers, the lover took it to 
himself, and placed it in his heart to 
kindle him to fire. He knew only too 
well, and had a fierce satisfaction in 
knowing, why Lea’s Lodge would be 
exile. Cut off from the frequent visits, 
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the frequent walks and talks for which, 
if they would have owned it even to 
themselves, both lived, Lea and he 
would be exiled, indeed. For a mo- 
ment or two, while he sat beside her on 
the moonlit balcony, with the heavy 
scent of the musk hanging about the 
warm air, and the husband—so com- 
placent, hands in pockets, cigar \in 
mouth—seeming but an inconsiderable 
obstacle to the course of passion, Her- 
vey could have trampled over all pru- 
dence, all counsel, all that was left to 
him of honor, to take the desired 
woman in his arms and declare: 

“She is mine.” 

After the battle against all this was 
over for the moment, Hervey sat still, 
with a sense of physical exhaustion 
and yet with a sense of physical rage 
as at impotence, while his breath came 
from him heavily, while he had to mas- 
ter its gasping, while the semilit world 
swung before him in a red mist, and 
the scent of musk and the smell of 


Vandela’s cigar rose like choking in- 
cense from an inferno of desire, in 
which he dared not look toward Lea. 
So still she sat beside him, so white and 
quiet, so placid and remote from out- 
ward tempest; and it seemed wonder- 
ful that she could be unconscious of 


what he was passing through. Van- 
dela’s voice was on the air like a trickle 
of falling water; and, as Hervey’s brain 
cleared, and he took a grip once more 
on his senses, he found that he was 
listening, to all effect, to a story about 
a car. 

The story was a long one. ‘Dimly 
Hervey understood that it might be a 
good one, for Vandela punctuated it 
by his laughter, and Vandela was not a 
fool. So, when he laughed, Hervey 
laughed, and presently Lea said, from 
her remoteness, “Yes,” and “No,” and 
“Heavens !” and the tale was going very 
well. Its historian, anyway, was satis- 
fied, and the balcony represented an 
ideal after-dinner scene, with story- 
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teller and audience, to all appearance, 
thoroughly en rapport. 

When Vandela had finished, he sat 
down on the other side of his wife, 
and there she was once more between 
the two men who worshiped her, and 
she felt their love beating around her 
like wings. 

She let Hervey know that she wished 
him to go. 

It was an easy matter. He was hers 
that night, body and soul, malleable to 
every mute thought that she sent out 
to him, steeped in the sense of her till 
no other sense in him seemed alive. So, 
when she looked at him, dumbly plead- 
ing, she had done enough. 

He rose instantly, like a slave, at her 
behest. 

Vandela remonstrated genially. 

“Look here, Hervey, you’re never 
going now! It’s hardly ten o’clock.” 

“I must,” Hervey said. “I’ve work 
to do.” 

Vandela, who was in high good hu- 
mor, protested : 

“Oh, hang work!” 

“Wish I could,’ Hervey said con- 
ventionally, “but as I can’t, good night.” 

“T’ll come to the door, my dear chap.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Vandela.” 

Without a motion to rise, without 
lifting her eyes, Lea put up her hand, 
and he found it deadly cold. It touched 
his like ice on flame, and withdrew it- 
self quickly, as if the flame hurt it. 

She sat there, while her husband 
went out with their guest; she heard 
Dorian’s genial good-by, and Hervey’s 
brief answer. She felt very old, as 
the young do when their first faith in 
everything is staggered by life, as they 
have begun, willy-nilly, to live it; and 
all her richness of vitality and the 
eagerness of her spirit seemed to have 
left her, though—while in her numb 
misery, she could have cried over it— 
she knew perfectly well that a night’s 
rest, a bath, food, absurd comforts of 
the body, would bring the vitality and 
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the eagerness back to her, because she 
was too young not to be resilient. 

She thought, puzzled, and resigned 
as thousands of women have been be- 
fore her: 

“Yes, I shall get up to-morrow and 
begin it all over again. And hope will 
come back again, too—hope that, some- 
how, somewhen, things will come right. 
Can they come right, and how?” 

Vandela came back, to drop into his 
. chair beside her and cover her hands 
with his. 

“What cold hands!” and he chafed 
them gently. “I say,” he said, humor- 
ously reproachful. “I believe Hervey 
thought you meant to give him a hint 
to go. He left very suddenly.” 

“T did give him a hint, Dorian.” 

“Why, my dear child?” 

“Oh, I wanted—I wanted him to go.” 

“Enough said,” replied Vandela, with 
his humorous parade of ignominious 
defeat. 

“I was tired, Dorian.” 

“Poor Kiddie Lea! Perhaps he bored 
you a bit, too.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“He bored me, rather, in the dining 
room, gassing all round some silly sub- 
ject. It’s often struck me that men do 
get boresome, if they don’t marry. 
They narrow.” 

“Do they?” 

“A wife is a humanizing influence 
that every man ought to be blessed with. 
See what you’ve done for me, my 
darling. Let’s look round and find one 
for Hervey.” 

She got up suddenly, trembling. Her- 
vey’s wife! Hervey possessed by an- 
other! She could not bear it, though 
she tried to face the idea presented by 
Dorian, 

“Don’t you. think he’d better choose 
her himself ?” 

“T don’t believe he will.” She calmed 
again, and the surge in ‘her breast qui- 
eted. “I’ve never seen Hervey look 
twice at any woman.” 
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“Well, I'll leave the management to 
you, Dorian.” 

Vandela laughed heartily. 

“It’s woman’s work.” 

“It’s nobody’s.” 

“Very well, if you say so, Mrs. Lea.” 
Again he exhibited ignominious defeat. 

“I think I’m going to bed, Dorian.” 

“Very well, dearie.” He walked with 
her through the drawing-room to open 
the door. “I shan’t be long.” 

His eyes followed her along the cor- 
ridor, with a loverly hope that at the 
door of their room she might look back, 
but she did not. 

Returning to the balcony, Vandela 
sat down and leaned his head back to 
look at the stars, and in his mood of 
ecstasy he felt very near them. 

He thought: “All you little twin- 
klers, do you know how happy a man 
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With her cortége of personal maid, 


nurse, and baby, Lea went down to 
her lodge one July Saturday morning. 
Dorian drove the car, his wife beside 
him, Jarvis sitting at the back with 
the other passengers. It was the kind 
of ultra-hot day on which you must 
make your own breeze if you want one, 
and Dorian drove swiftly, so that a 
grateful current of air rushed at them, 
fluttering the white chiffon veils in 
which Lea had swathed her head. She 
found it inexpressibly good to be once 
more down here, in a rural solitude un- 
disturbed by any of the distractions of 
sophistication ; where cows lay in deep 
green pastures, with nothing to do but 
ruminate all day, and big horses walked 
about leisurely, as if they knew the 
foolishness of hurry, and sheets of 
corn were already turning, in the 
warmth of a very early season, into the 
yellow that deepens into dark gold- 
brown. 

It was lunch time when they reached 
Lea’s Lodge, and the sort of simple, 
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plenteous meal that their housekeeper 
excelled in preparing was ready for 
them—cold roast chicken, many salads, 


new potatoes, fruit and cream. The 


dining-room windows, which ran all 
along one side of the room, were open 
to the garden, and that was a 
of beauty, with its hedges of rambler 


bower 


roses, its giant hollyhocks, flaming 
geraniums, and prim pansies, tall white 
lilies, borders of pinks, and multicol- 
ored Canterbury bells looking over- 
laden with bloom. As Lea looked out, 
she asked, with a sigh of content: 

“Why do people ever live in Lon- 
don ?” 

He said: “Dunno, Kiddie Lea. 
lieve I love you best here—in 
simple linen things, with short skirts 
and a garden hat; although there’s no 
woman who can beat you in a Bond 
Street rig.” 

After lunch, they went out into the 
orchard, where the baby lay asleep in 
his perambulator, under an apple tree. 

“T should like to stay down with you 
for a few weeks,” mused Vandela, “but 
I mustn't. I'll have to get back to- 
morrow night. I wonder if Hervey’s 
down here? Shall we stroll along the 
lane and see?” 

“Oh, does it matter?’ she 
hastily. “We don’t want him.” 

That was truth. She did not 
Hervey, though her reason was not the 


I be- 


those 


” 


said 
want 
one that so pleased Vandela when she 
said it. She Hervey, 
dimly, dumbly, because she loved him 
so; but her husband construed it other- 
wise, and murmured tenderly: 

“What? You still prefer to be alone 
with me, after all this long married 
time! You'll make me beastly vain, 
Kiddie Lea.” 

Hervey was at his cottage, after all, 
for he came in about four o’clock, as 
if he could not keep away. By then, 
the tea table set in the orchard, 
and Lea, in one of those linen 
frocks that Vandela loved and with her 


afraid of 


was 


was 


short 
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bright head hatless, was pouring out 
tea. 

It was Vandela who first saw the 
newcomer and, exclaiming, “Here he 
is!” made her turn swiftly fo see Her- 
vey, tall, vivid, gray-flanneled, bare- 
headed, too, picking his way to them 
through the long Orchard grass. She 
thought shiveringly of a hunter stalk- 
ing game. Yet Hervey was conscious 
of no more ignoble motive power than 
a kind of dumb desire to be near her, 
within call, for her protection. 

He had brought a basket chair with 
him from the house. 

“I told your man I was coming out 
to you, and asked for a seat. Isn’t it 
hot? Mrs. Vandela, you know bach- 
elor tea is never worth having.” 

The butler approached with another 
cup and saucer upon a tray. 

“We were just thinking——” 
Lea feebly. 

“Thinking about you,” Vandela 
added, “and wondering if we’d run 
along and see if you were there.” 

“T shall try to get down every week- 
end.” 

“So shall I,” said 
fortably munching. 

Lea sat with downcast eyes, think- 
ing: 


“Tt is so difficult! 


said 


Vandela, 


com- 


If only I knew 
what to do 

Soon after she had refilled their cups, 
she excused herself. 

“T want to speak to Honoré. You'll 
make yourselves happy.” 

Vandela looked after her white re- 
treating figure, and Hervey’s eyes took 
the same direction, covertly. 

Vandela asked, proffering his ciga- 
rette case, when she had _ vanished 
within the house: “Dine with us to- 
night?” And Hervey tore himself 
somehow away from the lure. 

“Thanks, but I—I’m dining with the 
vicar, here.” 

“Oh, good Vandela 


for you!” 
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grinned. 
jolly.” 

“Leaves me cold.” 

“They all do, old chap,” said Van- 
dela. “That's the worst of roving about 
—a fellow never wants to settle down.” 

“The worst—or the best?” 

“Ah, well, it’s all according to the 
point of view, of course.” 

Hervey left without seeing Lea 
again. As the minutes went on, and 
she did not emerge, he was visited by 
an intuition that he had driven her into 
hiding; so soon, soberly and thought- 
fully, he took his leave, Vandela insist- 
ing on walking part of the way with 
him, and talking, talking all the time, 
with his horrible benedict air of unut- 
terable felicity. Hervey could not get 
away from Vandela’s all-permeating 
felicity until he had once more shut his 
library door upon himself. There he 
said: 

“I'd better work; I’ll work like hell. 
If she wants me to understand that 
I shouldn’t be always hanging round, 
she’s right. We'll neither of us stand 
it.” 


“His eldest girl is rather 


Lea and Dorian had the short re- 
mainder of that week-end to them- 
selves. 

She said good-by to him on Sunday 
afternoon with a big sense of relief. 
Complete aloneness was what she 
wanted, in to think and think. 
In the week before he came again, she 
facts clearly and 


which 


was going to array 
look at them, to arraign herself and 
Hervey, and mete out her decision. 
One thing she had received already in 
her reluctant mind—the sure knowledge 
that they two must part, and that the 
parting must last, at least, until time had 
passed to dull the hunger, still the 
thirst, and drug the pain. 

She thought that, during the coming 
week, she would write to Hervey. Like 
a woman, she hovered over her plans 
indeterminately, and alternately fought 
her strength and her weakness. Like 


” 
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a woman, she more than half wanted to 
compromise by drifting. Her argu- 
ment was: “It will only be week-ends 
—and not every week-end.” Like a 
woman’s, her feet set her conscien- 
tiously in the path of sacrifice, and 
again she argued: “I must atone. I 
must do, as far as I can, what is right.” 
She looked to the baby for inspiration, 
and he seemed to favor both courses; 
at one moment his brave eyes, his as- 
sertive chin, his whole personality, 
fought for Hervey, crying: “I’m his. 
Do you think a father can be deprived 
wholly of his child?” 

Her mind still torn in this conflict, 
Lea came down to breakfast on Friday 
morning, and found, in addition to 
other correspondence, which included 
Dorian’s daily letter, a brief epistle 
from Studholme Forty. He wrote: 

Dear Lavy: I’m coming. I’m coming to- 
morrow, which will mean “to-day” when you 
receive this letter. I shall hope to find you 
in, and you promised me lunch. 


Till then, au revoir, STrupHOLME Forty. 


She was a little amazed, casting her 
mind back for the alleged promise of 
lunch, which, indeed, she had forgotten, 
as, at Lea’s Lodge, she usually forgot 
Studholme Forty, who, after all, was 
only successful as an accompanist to 
a life of idle pleasures. But she was 
not sorry—rather she was glad—that 
on this morning of chaos he should be 
coming to talk his philosophy into her 
perplexed ear. He had soothing prop- 
erties, even while he stimulated; he 
seemed to have a whole pharmacopceia 
of mental drugs to alleviate the little 
distresses of women, and his counsel 
was always acceptable, being: “Follow 
the dictates of your heart. Follow them 
passionately, under any circumstances, 
unto the end.” 

Lea said to the housekeeper:* “I 
shall have a guest at lunch,” and, later 
in the morning, met the only probable 
train in the little two-seater kept at 
the lodge for her exclusive use. 
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Forty, coming out of the primitive 
station, gray-flanneled and Homburg- 
hatted, was greeted by a pleasant sight 
—the beautiful woman in white, with a 
white hat tilted on her gold hair and 
her air of expectancy lending her a 
charming eagerness, seated in the little 
blue car in which, with her own white- 
gloved hands on the wheel, she was to 
drive him toward that téte-a-téte after- 
noon. 

As he got in, after smiling greetings, 
he glanced around him and murmured: 

“What an absolutely perfect  set- 
ting!” 

Lea was conscious of a feeling of ex- 
hilaration as she started her little car; 
for, in spite of her longing to be alone 
early in the week, by Friday her un- 
accustomed solitude had depressed her. 
Also, there was about Forty, though she 
did not try to analyze the why and the 
wherefore of it, an air of repressed 
sympathy, of delicate inquiry, and a 
very mature wisdom placed completely 
at her service. 

Forty had come down to-day to pur- 
sue his ideal sport, and, as he looked 
around, exelaiming on the perfection of 
the setting, he employed no idle words. 

“T’ve never seen your country home, 
you know,” he said, in a tone in which 
the reproach was tender, if definite. 

Like many other women, Lea might 
have answered: “It’s because my hus- 
band won’t have you within shouts of 
the place when he’s there, and he’s gen- 
erally there, with me,” but the crude- 
ness being foreign to her, she replied 
sincerely : 

“T shall enjoy all the more showing 
it to you now.” 

The turning she took to arrive at the 
lodge brought them past the cottage in 
the blackberry lane, and Forty asked, 
as it hove in sight: 

“Is that your house?” 

“That? No. That’s’—she had to 
check a flutter in her voice—“that’s 
Mr. Hervey’s week-end place.” 
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“Really? Really!’ said Forty, as if 
she had told him of something of 
remarkable interest, and something, 
moreover, that required digesting. 

Lea became conscious of this, and 
her quick, rather scared, glance fled 
over his secretive face, meeting no an- 
swer. He made, merely, some smooth 
remarks about the week-end habit, in 
which she acquiesced hastily. 

It was later, over lunch, that, some- 
how, she had the idea of being pressed 
upon, driven into a corner—the idea 
that she was at bay and must get her 
back against a wall and fight. Faint, 
yet terrible, the idea was with her, 
quickening her heartbeats, flushing her 
cheeks, and brightening her eyes. For- 
ty’s talk ran on his favorite theme, hu- 
man happiness. 

“My point, dearest lady, is that 
every one can be happy, if not alone, at 
least with the assistance or connivance 
of a second person. There are many 
unhappy people in the world, people 
who like being unhappy, and those we 
need not count; people who are un- 
happy because they have had some sort 
of bad experience or blow that seems 
to have taken from them all ability to 
recover from it, and what those people 
want is a firm, helping hand into some 
other channel or groove; people who 
are unhappy because they won’t take 
human love as something of the earth 
earthy, and enjoy it as such, and those 
people require teaching; people who 
are unhappy because their lives are 
cold, and they want warming; people 
who are unhappy because they are 
poor, and don’t know that the greatest 
delights of the body are not bought in 
coin; people who are unhappy because 
they are haunted by ghosts.” 

“Ghosts ?” 

“Ghosts—or, perhaps, secrets, dear- 
est lady.” 

“And what should they do?’ Lea 
asked. 

Forty looked at her meditatively. 
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“About them, I do not know that one 
can generalize.” He went on speak- 
ing in a musing way. “A secret—a 
guilty secret—is a terrible handicap 
through life, especially to a woman. 
.Long before it is discovered—if, in- 
deed, it ever is discovered—she is 
usually fit for the madhouse. A woman 
cannot stand a leng mental strain, and 
her position in the world is so finely 
balanced that she is always watching 
for any turn of the scale that will tell 
her people have discovered what she 
has been hiding. Exile and outlawry— 
women weren’t made for these hard 
conditions.” 

“But then,” Lea said, drinking some 
water to moisten her dry lips and 
tongue, “what can such a woman do?” 

“She had better ask the advice of any 
one person she knows who seems quali- 
fied to give it, don’t you think? Any- 
way, she will have shared her secret in 
a safe quarter, and a secret shared is a 
burden halved. So again we come to 


our subject, happiness, which such a 
friend may be able to advise her how 
to renew.” 
“T wonder.” 
The words 
Lea’s lips. 
Forty knew that his moment was ap- 


dropped stonily from 


proaching. So little had she learned 
how to guard herself that at that mo- 
ment he might have struck up her poor 
weapon of silence, and cried: “I know! 
I know! And you'll have to listen to 
me.” But finesse being his second na- 
ture, Forty waited yet, for a little more 
thrust-and-parry work, before the final 
coup was given. 

He said almost carelessly : 

“What the friend of such a woman 
could do, anyway, would be to show 
her that frailty is only human, and, as 
such, excusable. If human frailty had 
been frozen out of man and woman 
from the beginning of things, where 
would all the romances of the world 
have been—the beautiful, vivid, true 
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stories of love that have come down to 
us from the ages? Love is very lovely, 
dear woman, and although a woman 
may love unwisely, she should never 
regret. Fill your life with love, and 
you will have filled it magnificently and 
laid up such memories for yourself as 
will send you down to the grave, still 
young, still loving.” 

“Ah! But—you are referring to 
married love——” 

“Married love! Pshaw!” Then he 
smiled and said lazily: “Certainly, if 
marriage means love, and undying love. 
But does it? Answer me, out of your 
own experience, if you dare. Does 
it?” 

Lea trembled at the challenge. 

“T speak of love unqualified,” Forty 
added impressively. 

Lea looked at him, trying rather fear- 
fully to see behind the veil of immo- 
bility that he kept over his face. His 
eyes snapped and lightened, as ever, 
and his long fingers were drumming on 
the table. She sensed a power in him, 
a horrible knowledge, that weakened 
her. She felt little before him, because 
of his knowledge, little and weak and 
afraid. She longed for what he wanted 
her to—an end of suspense, a display 
of his hand, a proclamation, however 
rudely abrupt, of: “I know you and 
what you have done.” He impressed 
her, too, as having an answer to give 
to the troubled questioning of her soul. 

While she looked at him, and he 
looked back, suddenly a smile pierced 
the immobile mask of his face, and he 
said very softly: 

“Lea !” 

She rose hurriedly from the table. 

“We could have coffee in my sitting 
room,” she said, and led the way to the 
room of flowered chintz that opened 
onto a velvet lawn. The blinds were 
half drawn, and the pervading coolness 
was delightful. She threw herself into 
an easy-chair and motioned Forty to 
one some distance away. 
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“The cigarettes are over there,” she 
said faintly, indicating a silver box. 

“Thank you,” Forty said easily. “I 
shan’t smoke.” His tone was the tone 
of a man who might say: “I shall have 
something far better to do.” He took 
a chair near hers, with a disregard of 
her wish that had a curious triumph in 
it, and now it was as if he would say: 
“Little woman, don’t defy me.” 

The servant came in with coffee, and 
when that interlude of service, wel- 
come to Lea, was over, they were alone 
again. 

She sat silent, stirring her coffee use- 
lessly, but Forty had put his cup away 
immediately upon receiving it, and lean- 
ing his elbow on the arm of his chair 
and his chin in his hand, gazed at her 
with his inscrutable, lightning eyes. 


Like a bird before a snake, she sat 
fascinated before the evil breath of 
what was coming, hating him now, but 
fearing him so utterly, in face of the 


revelation of his manner, that she 
found nothing to say wherewith to keep 
back the words that, irrevocably, she 
knew he was close upon uttering. 

“Lea,” he said leisurely, by and by, 
his voice, melodious and deep, seeming 
to her to strike fatally upon the air in 
clean, cruel strokes, “can’t you see J 
know?” 

She found herself wetting her lips 
with her tongue, to say lightly: 

“You speak in riddles.” 

“Not so,” said Forty, brushing aside 
her futility with a large hand. “I am 
speaking at last inevery plain language. 
You have a secret eating into the soul 
of you, and do you think I don’t know 
it—I, who adore you?” 

Lea uttered a few sharp, stammered 
words: 

“How dare you c-c-come here—and 
—and speak to me—so 

“Dear woman,” said Forty fluently, 
advancing his large hand till it rested 
on the cold ones kneading each other 
in her lap, “dear woman, you need not 
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fear; you needn’t fight; you needn’t 
fret. Just rest; rest on me, where 
your secret is safe.” 

“My secret, as you call it”—all in a 
turmoil of desperate resistance, she yet 
strove to speak coherently—“is—is in 
your imagination.” 

Studholme Forty smiled cruelly, pas- 
sionately, right into her eyes. 

“You are in love with Mr. Jock Her- 
vey. Now, that is a crude epitomizing 
of what, no doubt, seemed to you at the 
moment of daring it a beautiful episode. 
You dear woman, don’t you think I 
sympathize with you ir your race after 
life and love? Don’t you think I un- 
derstand? Why try still to keep me at 
arm’s length? You’re no_ innocent 
baby; you’re no prunes-and-prisms 
prude; you’re a_ glorious, human 
woman, and haven’t you proved it? 


-But you’ve tired of Vandela, haven’t 


you? Well, that’s human woman, too. 
Only, you witch, you, women like you 
don’t have to wait long for a second 
lover.” 

“You are to stop!” Lea raved furi- 
ously. 

“T shall not stop. Haven’t you got 
any rewards for the man who is going 
to help you carry that secret of yours? 
Lea, come here.” 

She rose instinctively from her chair, 
to ward him off, as he rose from his. 
But Forty was half angry with her, 
both for balking him and for her as- 
sumption, as he thought it, of outraged 
virtue. Forty’s thought in that blind 
moment was: “What she can give to 
one mian she can give to another,” and 
his corrupt heart beat madly for her. 

“IT love you! I adore you!” he 
pleaded huskily. “And I know your 
secret. Haven’t you anything for me? 
Something I will have this afternoon, 
Lea. I'll have you in my arms and feel 
your lips; and another day I’ll have— 
more.” 

His arms closed around her, his face 
was against her face, his mouth trying 
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for hers. Roused to a frenzy of rage, 
she put out all her strength and wres- 
tled with him desperately, crying under 
her breath: 

“Let me go! You beast! 
ard! Take off your hands 

The door flung back, and Vandela 
appeared like a tornado in the room. 

He had no words. He ran across to 
where his wife struggled in the other 
man’s arms and got his hands upon 
Forty. Vandela was a smart amateur 
boxer, and no mean wrestler, and in 
two seconds his grip had separated 
Forty from Lea and set him writhing 
impotently back and forth, to and fro, 
while, within an inch of his, Vandela’s 
face, black with lust to kill, replaced 
Lea’s white one. 

After a few seconds of feeling his 
power, Vandela began snarling, “Now 
then! Now then! Now then!” jeer- 
ing and challenging and insulting, while 
fruitless effort against ruthless science 


You cow- 


” 


was turning Forty sick and faint; while 
his body became, at every moment of 


rebellion, a maelstrom of pain. He re- 
alized, after a minute or two, locked in 
Vandela’s hands, that his best policy 
was quiescence, and presently he stood 
quiet, tottering a little and gasping: 

“If you don’t let me go te 

Vandela’s laugh had the ring of pure 
animal in it. He would have nothing 
of Forty’s puny threats or Forty’s qui- 
escence ; he wanted to hurt and to keep 
on making the thing writhe, while he 
beat it. He shifted his hold torturingly, 
twisting the other man, and an appalled 
groan trickled from Forty’s lips. 

Then Lea, who, on release, had stag- 
gered back against the farthest wall, 
there to watch and tremble, screamed 
faintly, with the feminine horror of 
rough male battle. 

Piercing through the buzz in Van- 
dela’s ears came that faint cry to him, 
and made its ineffable appeal. For 
those savage minutes he had forgotten 
her, not realized her presence or con- 
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sidered her sensitiveness. Sanity re- 
turned to his face, leaving it merely im- 
movably dogged, implacably enraged. 
He did not loose Forty, or look at Lea, 
but he began to push his man from the 
room, and somehow, sparing a hand for 
one brief moment, slammed the door 
shut after them. Through the hall 
sounded the horrid noises of a mad 
scuffling, oaths, loud breaths that en- 
deavored not to be groans, blows of a 
whip or stick, and the running feet and 
respectful remonstrances of the butler. 

Lea fell into her chair and wept. 

She wept till she could not hear the 
devil’s muddle outside the door that 
shut her into safety; wept till her tears 
soaked through the sleeves that covered 
her arms on which she had laid her 
face, and her brain felt nothing but a 
fiery chaos. 

t last Vandela came back. 

There had been whisperings between 
him and the butler in the hall before he 
returned to his wife: 

“Just brush me down. This hand’s 
damned bloody. I s’pose my face is 
all right?” 

And, “Yes, sir, yes. Your face is all 
right. Here’s my wife with a sponge, 
sir. Do you wish me to see the gentle- 
man—that person—away, sir? He 
could wash quietly in the scullery. No, 
sir, he’s not gone far down the lane.” 

Vandela ordained: “Let him wash 
at the horse trough down by the station 
if he wants to wash. And here—this 
matter is strictly private.” 

Then he walked in once more upon 
his wife, very anxious and even in- 
clined to be ashamed. 

He was shocked to see her paroxysm 
of weeping; no ordinary tears, no gen- 
tle distress, but a storm that shook 
her, that destroyed her voice: that 
would have spoken, poured from her 
eyes, and made her heart beat so that 
he could see its throbbing under her 
white blouse. 

“My darling, don’t cry, don’t cry!” 
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he begged, and, putting his arms about 
her, he drew her against his breast. 
“Wipe it all out. It’s over. Just one 
of those nasty experiences that a pretty 
woman comes up against sometimes. 
Let’s forget it. I’m here. We'll have 
a ripping week-end.” 

While she clung to him, still sobbing, 
her mind was working at a clear pre- 
sentment of this loving, trustful man 
who knelt beside her, still white, still 
fire-eyed from his wrath of protective- 
ness, and she was impelled to falter: 

“Oh, you—you’re generous, Dorian!” 

“Generous!” he said, with scorn. 
“Generous! You dear girl, don’t think 
of it like that % 

“Some men might think 

“No man would think anything of 
you but what was lovely. You can’t 
help it, littke Lea—can’t disguise your- 
self, sweetheart. You’ve got ‘saint’ in 
gold letters on your forehead. Don’t 
you think I know you, and I’d trust you 
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to the ends of the earth and beyond 
with all that I care for and all that I 
honor? Can’t you feel that the mother 
of my son is set in too high a place 
ever to step down?” 

“Dorian % 

“You're not to talk of what’s hap- 
pened ; you’re not to think about it any 
more. Just rest on me. That—that 
swine had no right down here, whether 
you asked him or whether you didn’t; 
and I’m not going to inquire whether 
you did or you didn’t, so don’t begin to 
tell me. You to justify yourself to me! 
Oh, kiddie, don’t! It regularly hurts! 
I—I happened to turn up; and you'll 
forgive the scene I made, for men are 
savage beasts, aren’t they? And—and 
that’s all.” 

“Is—is that—all?” 

“All, my white woman! All, little 
pearl. All, you angel!” He murmured 
on, beside himself, rocking her in his 
arms like a baby. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THORNS 


Tue difference between an optimist and a pessimist: one honeymoon. 


3EFORE marriage: “She’s all the world to me.” 
the world’s a small place, after all!” 


After marriage: “My, but 


A MAN whose first wife was an actress, whose second wife had nervous pros- 
tration, and whose third wife was a suffragette, is pretty apt to advocate a safe- 


and-sane fourth. 
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T a narrow city right angle, the 
dead joining of two small 
streets in an old quarter, stood 

an elderly priest. Behind him stood a 
carriage, whose driver had sunk into 
slumber before the priest’s foot had 
touched the sidewalk. Padre Pedro 
had stretched his small purse around 


the vehicle as a holiday end to his busi- 
ness in the city, and had halted in this 
bypath of decayed splendors to muse 
on the warm pleasure of the morning 
sunshine and its mellow lighting of an 
ancient tenement that formed one side 
of the architectural cafion—long since a 


citadel of state affairs, now corroded 
into a tobacco shop at its yonder corner, 
and here beside him into a dusky 
lodging. 

To the priest, 
picture set to 


the tall old houses 
music, for the 
big harmony of flowing human life 
came distilled to his ears from the 
near-by ramblas, while from before the 
tobacco shop, through the still air, 
tinkled the high voices of some little 
boys, disputing whether a young man 
inside was the bullfighter, Lirio, the 
most popular murderer and the hand- 
somest man in Spain. 

“Tt is Lirio, I tell you!” 

“Let me tell you it is not! 
you at his hat!” 
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“He does not need the hat! It is 
Lirio!” 

The gentle old priest abhorred bull- 
fights, but he was not, because of this 
distaste, the less interested in those who 
performed their horrors, and he looked 
with keen curiosity upon the fine fellow 
who had now issued from the shop. He 
was giving no apparent heed to the lit- 
tle boys, and when, the padre thought 
resentfully, it would have been so easy 
to speak to them and please them, he 
stood quite still, great wreaths of smoke 
curling from his red, chiseled lips and 
thin, brown, outheld fingers—as clear- 
cut as a statue, and as motionless. 
There was no doubting that it was 
Lirio. If there was a handsomer crea- 
ture thought the 
was beyond Spain certainly, and beyond 


anywhere, priest, he 
this world most likely. 

Life and the padre were familiar 
friends; neither was a slave to the 
other. But. the priest had the whip 
hand as a rule, because he kept a ready 
smile and prompt wits for such sur- 
prises as his terrifying comrade chose 
to bring home to him. Yet every morn- 
ing he greeted life trustingly, and he 
now looked with no suspicion on the 
bullfighter’s crossing of his 
He was interested, and nothing 


famous 
vision. 
more. 
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“Come!” he exclaimed inwardly. 
“As you are the fighter, why. not tell 
them so, instead of preening in their 
childish wonder? It is nothing to boast 
of, as your posture does! My Father, 
shall I.take down this fine young man, 
or shall I not meddle in so small a 
business ?” 

His eyes had lifted with this impul- 
sive prayer, and when they fell, it was 
answered very strangely, for they came 
upon a thing directly in front of him, 
a thing so still and so like the sad color 
of the tenement that he had not noticed 
it before, but now it drove from his 
thoughts the bullfighter and the little 
boys and the whirring music of the big 
city, in one sweeping shock of pity at 
the sight. 

It was a woman, sitting on a door- 
step. 

This in itself was little to the priest, 
for misery displays itself often enough 
in Spanish sunlight, and his own door- 


step, at home in his little hill town of 
Terassa, was famous for the deposits 


of sin and poverty upon it.” But no 
drugged child abandoned in a bundle, 
no mendicant outstripping Lazarus in 
sores and ruin, had ever so sunk his 
heart at home or thrilled it in the city. 

Her sum was rags and rags and an- 
gles in common with the street, not with 
humanity, and, above these, a look 
which was all that the horrified priest 
could call her face as his dazed mind 
sought about for a word. He could 
not see the face itself, so completely 
covered were its lines with dirt, from 
which her enormous eyes shone out like 
puddles from drying mud. She did not 
even seem to be looking at him. The 
great eyes were directed toward him, 
and his pitiful blue ones gazed straight 
into them; but what fierce book of sor- 
row his presence formed, and what she 
was reading printed on his face, were 
matters not of the step she sat upon, 
or of the street it led from, or of the 
whole bright yellow city of Barcelona. 


They were things that her tortured soul 
would have found as readily at sea, or 
in a circus or a charnel house. With a 
shiver worse than her taut-skinned 
bones had given him, he knew that to 
those eyes God did not matter. They 
stared upon a wealth’ of something 
imagined, and this was the only wealth 
in or about her. She did not even have 
a wealth of rags. There were enough 
to cover her, but they covered her 
tightly, except her filthy skirt, which 
ballooned enough to ridicule her thin- 
ness. And her one other plenitude— 
a long, heavy twist of shining, coal- 
black hair—dangled ironically down 
amid her suggestion of sharp bones, and 
was tied tight and robbed of all sense 
of luxuriance by an economical piece 
of dirty string. 

She seemed as if she had never once 
been clean—or even partly clean; and 
yet he pictured a delicacy beneath the 
grime, both in the assumed features of 
that horrible look, and in the hands 
within the gloves of dirt that lay on her 
planted knees. And in imagining this, 
the priest realized what had stabbed 
him worst of all, from his first instant 
of gaze upon the nightmare—that this 
battered thing, clean necessarily when 
God had made her, and since dragged 
down the list of epithets from sloven to 
slut and on to wench and witch and 
draggletail,. poverty-stricken, worn, un- 
fed, coated with untold, inexplicable 
trouble, homeless and obviously driven 
from street to street and door to door 
until she had sunk down stagnant with 
despair, was shockingly and wonder- 
fully young. However great, between 
nature and such abominable disaster, 
the obstacles of instinct and strength 
and simple decency, it had taken life 
no more than nineteen years to do it. 

From the woman, and their pitying 
light of heartache, the priestly eyes 
turned to the debonair fighter, and a 
gleam of impetuous contempt at his 
conscious grace and studied negligence. 
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And the figure now sauntering toward 
him deserved more and more the gaze 
of conjoined admiration and impatience 
that he cast upon its compelling features 
—the fine pallor of the olive skin, the 
exact precision of lips and nostrils and 
cheeks that would have made a woman 
exquisite, the straightness and slender 
virility of limb and body, and the beau- 
tiful suavity of their wafting gait. 

This, thought the priest, was a sym- 
bolic vision. As the fighter neared the 
woman, the two poignant figures were 
as startling in their contrast as the 
heaven and hell of his simple faith. The 
physical resplendence of the young man 
seemed as vivid as that of an angel 
against the dusk of her rags; while in 
the light of his person, the poor mass 
of female degradation pictured, with 
her few significant, smudged lines, all 
that was hopelessly lost and low and 
wayward. 

And the priest’s mind, awed by the 
spectacle, was the more struck at real- 
izing that in the gorgeous specimen of 
God’s architecture no spiritual nobility 
sat enthroned. The fellow’s handsome 
eyes would never have seen the gazing 
gutter woman had the priest’s- not led 
them to her. When they did, and he 
slackened his pace near by her, it was 
without any lessening of the graceful 
strut; and indignation overswept the 
padre as he saw him eat up her adula- 
tion, feeding his vanity on her feeding 
eyes. 

Quite conscious that the priest would 
see the act, he had thrust his fingers 
into his waistcoat pocket, and he now 
tossed a coin down to the wretch, with 
a gesture pretty enough to grace his 
punta in a killing. It struck her lap 
and rolled across the cobbles. 

But the woman did not clutch at it, 
nor did she thank him, nor fall forward 
on her knees to fawn upon him. The 
priest saw a flame leap into her cavern- 
ous eyes, and then, as if it had lit the 
whole bundle of rags from head to foot, 
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she rose as a tongue of fire leaps up 
from tinder, her thin person leaning 
toward him as if a gust of wind had 
bent her over. And as the priest’s heart 
leaped with horror, she took one step 
forward and spat in the young man’s 
face. 

If passionate hate could kill, her eyes 
would have struck him dead, and his, 
as he breathlessly stared back at her, 
would so have stricken her. They 
blazed from a face as white as purest 
marble, and he stood as if turned to a 
statue now in earnest, waiting for 
breath to quicken him to revenge, help- 
less for the moment, in his pathetic 
tragedy of amazement, to spring and 
satisfy his lust for her punishment. 

Life, sudden, raw, and primitive, 
was at its old tricks again, and Padre 
Pedro knew it. With prayer in his 
heart and lightning in his legs, he 
bounded between the petrified angel of 
vengeance and his trembling prey, 
swept her into his arms, rushed again 
to the corner, and leaped into the car- 
riage with a jolt that wakened the 
driver and frightened him and the horse 
into concerted action. 

“Tibidabo, man,” cried the padre, “as 
if the devil were after you! As, in- 
deed, he will be in one second more!” 
And having cast a swift glance back- 
ward at the raging matador, he sat for- 
ward on the seat, with one hand upon 
the shivering human refuse at his side 
and the other urgently at the driver’s 
elbow, as the vehicle careened out of 
the maze of old streets and reeled into 
the Gracious Paseo. 

The glittering house fronts of mo- 
saicked tiles flashed by them in a stream 
of colors like a wild mist shot with sun 
and rainbows. As the high watchtower 
of Tibidabo seemed to rush down into 
the city toward them, the priest cried, 
“Buonanova !”—a suburb distantly par- 
allel to them. They swerved toward it. 
They were there. 


“Stop!” cried the priest. He threw 
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the driver a fee, and waited on the 
sunny sidewalk with the woman in his 
arms until the inquisitive man drove 
reluctantly away. Then he hastened 
with her into a low building that stood 
near by. 

It had been with an old-fashioned 
sigh that he had patronized, as a re- 
pository for his country mule and cart, 
so modern a contrivance as a garage, 
but he now thanked God for its isolated 
district and convenience to the moun- 
tain road. 

“You need not lie about me and my 
companion,” he said to the gaping me- 
chanics, “but you need not tell the truth, 
either !” 

And with the woman in a heap beside 
him, he persuaded the startled donkey 
out of the garage and rattled forth from 
the city. 


II. 


They had swept beyond Tibidabo’s 
watchtower and well into the road to 
the foothills before the priest, like a 
thief in his first moment of safety, 
turned to examine the doubtful prize 
he had snatched from the dregs of city 
society. Pity again surged over him at 
the discernible youth exuding mys- 
teriously from this wreck of femininity. 
Her wrist was bumping to and fro on 
the wheel, bruised and beginning to 
show blood. Silently he reached over 
and lifted the pathetic thing into her 
lap, as if she were indeed but a bundle 
of inanimate articles, and this one of 
them that had spilled out. From the 
priest’s intimacy with human hearts, he 
had supposed that the quiet action 
would explode the smoldering mass of 
rags into fiery speech. But it did not, 
so he spoke abruptly, seeking to kindle 
her and then provoke her tears to 
quench the flame, yet with a depth of 
impulsive sincerity in his words. 

“How could you so, my girl? It was 
a ghastly act, and a ghastly sight. You 
risked your life to the monster you pur- 


posely roused in him. If God in His 
provision had not sent me to the cor- 
ner, that young man might have re- 
pented of your murder, but first he 
would certainly have committed it. To 
arouse such hatred, he must have bit- 
terly wronged you. What had he 
done ?” 

The woman shivered in the sunlight. 

“He had done nothing,” she said. 
“He had never seen me in his life 
before.” 

“In God’s name, then,” stammered 
the amazed priest, “why did you do it?” 

The explosion came. The rags and 
rope of hair swirled round her as she 
turned upon him. 

“Why did I spit at him? Do you, a 
priest, know nothing at all of life? 
Would I, the broken hack horse that 
you see, have defiled his damned beauty 
if I had not loved, loved, loved him? 
Why do you stare? You fool, what 
other reason could there be? You, a 
confessor, should know that such hate 


could come only from a torrent of wor- 
ship, of raging starvation and thirst and 


pain and hell’s own craving! Then do 
you still stare, and will you ask again 
why I spat at the famous Lirio, the 
idolized pet of Spain, the White Iris 
of the bull ring? I spat at him because 
I loved him, loved him, loved him!” 
As he gazed at her, he found 
strange colors in his jewel of the gut- 
ter. He felt a queer purity in her, a 
quality that seemed to mean an ab- 
stinence rather than a virtue. And 
through her thinness and dirtiness, 
shone out one unsoilable beauty—that 
of her eyes, which were crystal clear 
and full of deep, confusing lights that 
summed to a total of dark blue instead 
of the black he had supposed they were. 
What a beautiful girl baby she must 
have been—thrilling, ecstatic to any 
mother who had_in her anything to 
thrill, anything that would have de- 
cently watched against her dizzy fall! 
But these matters were swift flashes 
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through his mind, and his answering 
words stammered simply: 

“Poor girl, such love as that is simple 
madness !” 

“Do I not know that better than 
you?” she cried. “You happy sexless 
thing, how can you know that you are 
riding with the dead—with a soul that 
has left the worid for her lover’s sake 
and dug a garden on the moon for 
him? For let me tell you there are 
such things as moonflowers, and I will 
snatch those reins out of your hands 
and drive you straight to hell if you 
deny it!” 

“Why not straight to the moon, to 
stop my argument—if I argued?” said 
the padre. 

After their momentary flutter in the 
heat of her passion, the rags subsided 
into limp stillness. Lethargy absorbed 


her like a sponge, and long hours and a 
thousand hills rolled by them. Full of 
lengthening shadows, a great yellow 
stretch of plain came into view. 


Dis- 
tantly before them rose a sharp cone 
of green and fertile land, like a young 
mountain against the white and purple 
Pyrenees. 

“You see, I have driven you nearer 
the moon than hell,” said the priest. 
“Yonder is Terassa.” 

The little town clustering on top of 
the green mound shone with old colors, 
as if the houses had been rich fabrics, 
and the windowpanes glittered like live 
coals in the setting sunlight. 

“Love of a sane sort waits for you 
there, my girl. And work, and self-re- 
spect—even happiness, if you will hunt 
for it!” 

They had reached the foot of the 
verdant hill, whence the highway 
climbed steeply upward to the town. 
At one side of them wide, cultivated 
fields of luxuriant poppies glowed red 
and yellow in the dying light. On the 
other stood a small house, and as the 
cart jolted to a stop before the door, 
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old Rosa, the padre’s favorite towns- 
woman, ran out to greet him. 

“Well, well!” she began, but her 
mouth dropped open at the burden he 
lifted from the cart and carried past 
her. Promptly and silently she followed 
them in, and, with hands on hips, stood 
looking from the exhausted priest to 
the unsightly woman. 

“I had a puppy once,” said Rosa 
grimly, “who brought things home to 
me very much as you do!” 

“I know you will be kind to her, 
Rosa,” said the padre, “and do every- 
thing needful. Wine—food——” 

“Clothes, I suppose,” said Rosa, “of 
two varieties—off—on, while between 
the two——” 

As he stepped from the house, he 
glanced instinctively back at the thing 
he had left there, and the great crystal 
eyes looked up at him from the dingy 
heap that she formed upon the floor, 

“Thanks! Thanks!” she muttered. 


ITI. 


When he had climbed to his dwelling 
at the far side of the town and eaten 
supper wearily in his kitchen, he lit the 
tall candles in his small living room, 
brought wine from the cupboard, and 
then, with a sweep of his arm, closed 
out the kitchen doorway with a pair 
of ancient French tapestry curtains of 
blue and silver. It was with an im- 
pulse to warm the room with color and 
to shut away, for a time, the whole ad- 
venture from his mood and thoughts. 
But as he turned to sink gratefully into 
his deep armchair, a stream of pale 
radiance shot from the hillside straight 
across his floor, and he stood with one 
hand on the heavy hangings, the other 
uplifted, with the wineglass in it. 

Framed by the opposite doorway and 
bathed in the early moonlight that had 
flooded the road, motionless save for 
the tense rise and fall of the muscular 
chest upon which his arms were folded, 
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stood the bullfighter. He was still in 
his civilian’s clothes of the morning, 
but from his erect shoulders hung an 
espada’s gaudy cape of green and gold, 
lined with white satin, with which he 
had blazoned his identity through his 
journey. Paler than the moonlight, his 
virile beauty completely sinister, he 
gazed silently into the priest’s face with 
eyes that looked as if the devil had set 
two of his own favorite fires behind 
them. 

“Good evening,” said the padre. 

The white face flushed with anger, 
and the threatening figure took a step 
into the room. 

“Do not trifle with me, priest!” cried 
Lirio. “I have tracked you two, and 
though I respect religion, as a rule, I 
will have no black robe from an un- 
heard-of little town come between me 
and the chastisement that hag deserves! 
So where have you hidden her? I am 


going to have her, and you will spare 
time by giving her to me now!” 


“And what,” asked the padre, “when 
you have so ignobled me that I have 
handed her over to you, do you intend 
to do with her?” 

“I intend,” said Lirio, promptly and 
between set, gleaming teeth, “to drag 
her by the hair from here to the city, 
turn her over to the civil guard, and put 
her in jail. It is absurd, but true—and 
the whole public will hunger for my 
story—that a nasty guttersnipe spoiled 
the fight to-day! So shaken was I that 
I gave it up, and Cocherito, from Bil- 
bao, whom I hate as only the devil hates 
holy water, came in and took my place 
and my money and my glory. Thank 
God and all the saints he is bald- 
headed, or I would kill myself!’ 

“Speaking of baldness,” said the 
padre, sitting down, “the poor woman 
would never withstand that kind of 
journey, and I would appear against 
you at your trial for murder. On the 
other hand, I am the only witness of 
what she did, and if you succeeded in 


arresting her, though I am a priest, I 
fear I should lie to save her. Now, you 
speak as if you were some one of im- 
portance, so will you not honor me by 
telling me who you are?” 

“You know perfectly well who I 
am!” cried Lirio. “And so did that 
wretch when she insulted me! I am 
Lirio, and you know it! My picture is 
in the papers and all the shops, and I 
am famous aside from my prowess in 
the arena, because I am the handsomest 
man in Spain !” 

“T do not think so,” said the padre. 

“You do think so!” shouted Lirio. 
“IT see you are a liar! How do you 
dare deny it? You can see my face, 
and, although I am a Spaniard, my 
skin all over is as white as milk! I 
will prove it to you!” And with trem- 
bling fingers he pulled back his sleeve. 

“You need not trouble,” said the 
padre. “There is milk in my pantry 
that I could look at for hours if I 
admired the color.” 

A childlike rage sprang into the fight- 
er’s eyes. 

“You are making fun of me!” he 
cried. “No one ever made fun of me 
before!” And as he sank, quivering 
with pitiable. confusion, onto a chair, 
the priest rose and stood looking sternly . 
down at him. 

“Young man,” he said, “put by your 
injured feelings for a moment and tell 
me this: In your whole life of vanity 
and bloodshed, of the public esteem you 
prate of, have you not learned one man- 
liness of heart, not had one reverential 
thought of women ?” 

“Women?” The fighter’s crisp word 
was collective, contemptuous. “They 
are bottles of wine—brunettes are 
Amontillado, blondes are Jerez. It is 
the only difference. We use them and 
throw them away.” 

“IT am sorry for them, and sorrier 
for you,” said the padre. 

“Sorry—for me?” cried  Lirio, 
springing up. “Stop your nonsense, 
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priest, and give that creature to me! 
And if you and I should ever cross 
paths again, take care you respect me!” 

“Respect you?” cried Padre Pedro, 
hurling out the words with such pas- 
sion that the fighter sank breathlessly 
back upon his chair. “You vanity-sod- 
den thing, with no more feeling in your 
honeycombed soul for a poor, degraded 
girl than for the bulls that you feed 
and thrive and grow horrible upon, do 
you know why that woman insulted you 
to-day ?” 

“T do not know,” gasped Lirio furi- 
ously, “but I intend to find out before 
she is flung into jail!” 

“You shall find out now!” cried the 
padre. “It was because, as your arro- 
gance strutted itself hollow and naked 
before the eyes God gave her, they saw 
you for what you were, and just as I 
pity you from the bottom of my heart, 
from the inmost core of hers she utterly 
despised you!” 

The same helpless astonishment of 
the morning was in Lirio’s face, and he 
stared at the priest and around the room 
like a bull in its first dazed moment of 
noise and sunlight in the ring. 

“Before you decide cruelly to punish 
a misguided woman,” continued the 
priest, “consider what you are yourself. 
God gave you noble looks, but what 
have you done with them? Only rev- 
eled in them—and at the cost of unfor- 
tunates. And you are a great artist 
in the arena to what end? To the end 
of a goaded, tortured animal’s life. Can 
you always rejoice in your agility and 
dexterity? As you look down the sil- 
ver length of your sword for the killing 
into the terrible pathos of the creature’s 
gaze i? 

“And how much better are you,’ 
broke in Lirio suddenly, “with your 
sneers upon me and my innocent good 
looks? You use your smart, educated 
words as I do my sword, to hurt my 
feelings every way you can! How 
much better are you?” 
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“I do not do it for my living,” said 
the priest, “but to save a poor woman 
from jail. Through your vanity, you 
have tasted life to-day. We are all the 
creatures of a good, but a terrible, God. 
Then give up your revenge and peace- 
ably leave my town, or beware lest life 
turn one day and bait you as you have 
thonged and goaded bulls!” 

“You shall not frighten me!” cried 
Lirio, trembling. “If you force me 
from town, I will send the police here 
after her. I have never feared life at 
all until to-day, and however much you 
have mortified me, I still know well 
enough that I am the handsomest man 
in Spain, and that the whole nation 
adores me.” 

“Think a little,” said the padre 
gravely. “The public gives you a fool- 
ish adulation, but I doubt if there is a 
less loved man on earth. Through that 
thick crust of pride that you live in- 
cased in, what heart has ever reached 
out and made its way? Cast about in 
your mind and be truthful with your- 
self. Does any one love you?” 

Lirio stared at him in bewildered 
thought. 

“I imagine there is only one person 
on earth who does,” said the padre. 

“Stop knifing me!” shouted Lirio. 
“You have said enough! You are going 
to slash at me now about God or your 
priestly self!” 

“I did not mean either 
Padre Pedro. “I told you just now that 
the woman despised you, but I did not 
tell you what had gone before. If so 
terrible a passion can be sacred, hers is 
sacred to me, but the telling may lift 
your brutal threat from her. Man, it 
is not Spain, but that poor thing of rags 
and squalor, that adores you!” 

As he sat, trembling and still staring 
at the priest, a slow-surging tide of 
color, whether from shame or rage or 
both, crept up Lirio’s face. 

“TI have told you for her sake,” said 
the padre quietly. “Now will you not 


one,” said 
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in sheer decency go away? And re- 
flect as you go on that irony of life 
I warned you of. Of the whole 
crowded world, my fine fighter of bulls, 
that poor creature is the only one who 
loves you.” 

“She is not a poor creature!” cried a 
strange, ringing voice, and from behind 
the blue-and-silver curtains stepped a 
woman’s figure. 

Tall, imperious, exquisite in pure 
whiteness of face through which two 
spots of burning red crept up to paint 
the delicate cheeks, she stood like a Cas- 
tilian noblewoman in a painting. Her 
wealth of hair was dressed high, its 
dark waves melting into the shadows of 
a great cream-colored lace mantilla that 
rippled over her gleaming shoulders and 
down the lines of her stiff old-fashioned 
gown of yellow satin, and was held 
from touching the floor by the white 
arms that she had flung back against 
the rich blue curtains, which slightly 
trembled behind her so that the soft 
candle flames picked out particular sil- 
ver threads and glinted on them as if 
the slender hands and upthrown head 
were adorned with gems. 

Lirio sat rigid with wonder on his 
chair, as Padre Pedro rose, gasping, to 
his feet. 

By nothing unless by the big crystal 
eyes, whose gaze went daringly from 
the fighter to the priest, could the two 
dazed men recognize the apparition, 
but those eyes had printed themselves 
on the fighter’s soul as she had glared 
at him that morning, and the priest had 
looked deeply into them as he had trun- 
dled her home in his cart. 

“Yes!” she cried, her eyes fastening 
on the padre and her voice ringing out 
vibrant and clear again. “I am the 
filthy thing you scraped out of the street 
to-day! Do you remember the words 
you spoke to me in the cart? Love 
of a decent sort—work—self-respect ! 
They have grown as radiant inside of 
me as these garments the old woman 
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hung on the outside when she had 
cleansed it! I shall hunt for happiness 
as you told me to! I intend to work in 
the vineyards with my hands! I intend 
to dig health and sanity out of the soil!” 

“Good woman!” breathed the priest. 
But suddenly and fiercely Lirio turned 
to him. 

“You two are devils! You have 
dressed her up in this finery to astonish 
me, and hidden her there to mortify me 
in her hearing!” 

“He left me,” flared the woman, “a 
mass of dirty rags at the foot of the 
hill! But I have come back from the 
dead since he left me there! I ran up 
here to tell him so, and I heard your 
voice and hid from you in his kitchen. 
And I am glad that I hid there, for 
I heard the truth as I saw the truth 
this morning!” 

She had leaned forward and gazed 
straight into his face, all her white, hec- 
tic beauty as close to him as the gutter 
fury had been in the city street, and a 
new excitement that had been growing 
in his eyes leaped into full glitter as he 
turned again to the padre. 

“Then, priest, if you did not do this, 
all your smart speech thrusts at your- 
self! You have tormented me with the 
thought that no one loved me! You 
exulted in taunting me that only a street 
drab did! So look, you priest who de- 
spised me, and see who loves me—as 
peerless a woman as I am a man!” His 
triumphant eyes swept to her with his 
pointing hand. “Remember, girl, you 
heard your own secrets told as loudly 
as mine! Well, I will let you love me 
all you like!” : 

With a cry of disgust, she stepped 
back against the curtains. 

“You fool!’ Her voice shook in its 
pure tones like the silver threads be- 
hind her. “Every word that the priest 
has said to you of life is as true as your 
sword and as sure to plunge straight 
home! What have you ever had to do 
with my love of you? I have loved 
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you for years without your bidding me! 
God, God, how the word ‘love’ sounded 
on your lips! Take all you ever felt, 
and multiply it by the stars in the sky, 
and it will not equal a woman’s love for 
a man if she lets herself love as she 
wants to. 

“Since I first saw your face, three 
years ago, I have gone down, down, 
down from a home to the gutter, from 
work to idleness, from beggary to filth, 
that I might sit in your path while I 
ate my heart and made poems in my 
head. To the tune of your thrust at 
the bull with the thonged sticks, I have 
found a set of words; to the thud of 
your footfalls going down the street, 
I have had a matching phrase. My love 
has been one that has suffered tortures 
for you; that has kept, in the face of 
thieves and alley rats, its virtue for 
you ; that a myriad times over has borne 
your children and burned them up in 
its own fire because you did not know 
it; that has drudged and starved and 
given away the world to sit itself down 
on the cobbles and gloat on you! 

“T have sat in your way, as you. saw 
me sitting this morning, day after day, 
at least a thousand times, and never 
before had you even looked at me! 
With my soul in a hellish heaven and 
my body in the gutter, month after 
month I have been sitting with my lap 
full of moon blossoms for you! I have 
named you my white iris, my fighting 
iris, waving in the wind, the slender 
green leaf for your punta, silvered by 
the moonlight and plunging at the bull, 
the white petals for your skin. For 
love of you, I would have gone and 
brought a flower from the moon, and 
been cheerfully moonstruck. That is 





what we are called, we poor women 
who go mad for bullfighters—moon- 
struck ; and in my madness I have gone 
into the reaches of my soul and planted 
the moonflowers there for you. 

“But now I am gloriously, gloriously 
free! 


Wher you saw me at last, and 
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spat down a coin at my adoring look, 
I saw what it was I loved—an empty 
vessel, with the picture of a contemptu- 
ous brute upon it. My love died then 
and there, and when I spat at you, my 
thralldom ended. For years, your name 
has rung in my ears as I would breathe 
it telling you of my love, and at last I 
speak it—Lirio, Lirio, Lirio!’ Her 
voice rang down the syllables metal- 
lically as coins. “It means no more to 
me now than my own common name, 
Maria, for I do not love you, Lirio, any 


longer.” 
“You do! You do!” shouted Lirio 
furiously. “And I will prove it to you! 


If you have ever loved me as you say, 
you can never resist me if I choose to 
make you again! I am not quite the 
fool you two have taken me for, and 
I know that much about the life you 
swear by! You jade, I want you now, 
and I will have you! I came here to 
put you in jail, but there is another 
way to vanquish you, and I will do it!” 
He took a step toward her, his eyes 
alight, his lips trembling. “Do you 
think you will sing the same tune of 
contempt when I have got you in my 
arms ?” 

“You arena beast, be still!” thun- 
dered Padre Pedro, and he tried to push 
the woman toward the doorway. But, 
with a gasp of fright, she clung to him 
and slipped behind him, and with an 
excited laugh and one &spring of his 
graceful figure, the fighter had ma- 
rooned them beside the armchair in the 
farthest corner. 

“What more would she have asked 
yesterday?” he demanded. “She has 
told me how she adored me, and it has 
made me desire to be loved like that! 
You woman of the moon, you shall 
know the man you have flouted! I can 
see in your face that you fear yourself 
already! One kiss of mine on those 
white lips of yours, and, priest or no 
priest, you would give me the soul out 
of your body!” 











“God! God!” the padre heard her 
moan behind him. “God pity me! God 
save and pity me!” 

But his own voice rose loudly over 
hers. 

“I would not-have thought it would 
please God,” he cried, “to make me, a 
priest, fight a bullfighter for a woman’s 
soul, but I will cheerfully do it! Can I 
trust your honor as a sportsman? If I 
worst you until this woman can fly the 
house, will you be satisfied and quit my 
town?” 

Lirio laughed excitedly again. 

“T agree!” he cried. “But be it on 
your head! You are a priest and an 
old one, but you have harassed and 
humiliated me, and now you insanely 
force me into this! I will not hurt you 
if I can help it, but I am going to cover 
that woman with kisses, across your 
arm if you make me, and -across a 
broken one if it has to be! So beware!” 

“Beware you!” cried the priest. 
“Take that!” 

There was a flash of bright red in 
the fighter’s eyes, and, blinded, with a 
cry of astonishment and pain, he reeled 
back. When he opened his stinging 
eyes, he stood like a dazed, dying bull, 
blinking at colors as vivid as the arena’s 
—the blue and glinting silver of the 
curtains, the flash of the woman’s yel- 
low gown as she ran to the door, the 
red of the great, ruddy drops dripping 
from his face onto his trembling hands ; 
through which evolved the black figure 
of the calm old priest as he quietly set 
his empty wineglass on the arm of the 

chair and stepped to thc doorway to 
watch the woman’s flight. 

Her voice, triumphant, high, hysteri- 
cal, rang back to them as she sped 
through the moonlight: 

“Free! Free! Free!’ 

When the padre turned again, the 
fighter was standing in the center of 
the room. His head was bent, his shoul- 
ders were drooping under the brilliant 
cape, the statuesque figure was trem- 
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bling. For the second time that day the 

cameo face was wet, and the priest, as 

he gazed at it, thought that the wine was . 
not unmixed with water. 

He put his hand on one of the droop- 
ing shoulders. 

“My son,” he said gently, “if you 
want to, you can make life your friend.” 

“Stop it! Stop it!” cried Lirio 
wildly. “You are a wicked man, and 
that woman is a harpy! I was the 
greatest figure in Spain till I saw you 
two this morning, and in every way 
possible you have abused me and dis- 
graced me! You had no right to put 
that business about life into my head— 
you had no right to! Nor the woman 
her moonflowers, and what love does to 
people! I was perfectly happy this 
morning! Let me alone!” 

And with shoulders still bent and his 
hands shaking behind him abhorrently 
from under his cape, he stepped through 
the doorway. 


IV. 


A full, blazing sun was yellowing the 
great sweep of hills and vega, and red- 
dening the heavy grapes in the terraced 
vineyards. It was hot, back-breaking, 
masculine work, this gathering and 
pruning and carrying, but high up. 
Terassa’s hillside, in a long line of sin- 
uous corduroyed forms, was a woman’s 
figure. In bright-colored cotton 
dress, it was delicate and graceful, yet 
vigorous, active as any near-by man’s. 
Now and again she stopped her work— 
but this was for pleasure, not rest—to 
gaze, with indrawn breath, across the 
gorgeous valley or up at the pretty 
town. Under its sun tan, her face was 
full of soft color; behind the deep blue 
of the eyes lurked the light of content- 
ment. Suddenly she stopped, for 
neither rest nor pleasure. A chance 


its 


phrase had reached her from the vine- 
yard chatter. 

“Lirio, I tell you!” 

“T do not believe it!” 
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“It is here, printed, in the periodico!” 

A newspaper from the city was being 
passed along the line of workers, The 
woman sent her hands and eyes stead- 
fastly back to their work, but a shiver 
of memory had gone ominously through 
her. 

“What good is the paper when we 
cannot read?” 

“Shall we run to the padre?” 

“No, hand it to Maria—she can 
read!” 

“Here, Maria, it is a tragedy of the 
bull ring! Read it aloud to us!” 

Her sight dimmed for a moment as 
she stood surrounded by them, but her 
voice was steady as she read out the 
great type that heralded the fighter’s 
downfall: 

“Lirio runs from the bull. Rewelcomed 
by a vast crowd——Fought brilliantly and 
daringly up to the muerte——As he looked 
over the sword into the bull’s eye—seized 
with panic—threw down his sword and ran 
from the bull——Hooted from the arena 
and jeered through the streets——Spain’s 
greatest fighter, ruined, disappears.” 


V. 


Thick smoke and thick voices rose to 
the low ceiling and struck against the 
walls. The drinks in the shop were 
simple wines, but the place, with its 
patronage, was like a bowl holding the 
dregs of a mixed potion. It was near 
the docks and alongside the coal yards, 
and any one hunting for humanity in 
the faces there would have had to peer 
through the stubble of untended beards 
as well as the heavy fumes. 

“Who saw Cocherito fight to-day?” 

“I did. A great fight!” 

“Greater than Lirio?” 

“Lirio was never a great fighter. It 
was his looks.” 

“How the coward scuttled! 
wonder where he vanished to.” 
“I know where he vanished to.” 

All the eyes in the shop went in- 
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credulously to the last speaker. He was 
a sordid one of them who had mixed 
his drinks. He had drunk red, then 
yellow, and had now before him a 
murky concoction of both that looked 
as if he had washed out the flag of his 
nativity in his glass. 

“Lirio went to the moon,” he said. 

A jeering laugh guffawed through the 
room, and the man next him shook him 
by the shoulder. 

“A friend of yqurs, then, is he?” 

The toper of mixed wines twitched 
his shoulder away from the grasp. 

“Lirio my friend? Would I admit 
that to you brutes? You are the sort 
that howled him from the ring and 
chased him through the city! But I 
am not afraid to say I am sorry for 
him. I tell you, too, I happen to know 
what ruined Lirio.” 

“Hear!” shouted a coal heaver across 
the room, and he whispered about him, 
grinning: “He is crazy! He will take 
to his green French drink now, and tell 
us his visions.” 

The drinker leaned excitedly for- 
ward, his fist on the table. 

“T have heard you say women did for 
him. You fools, it is not your wan- 
tons that take the fight out of a man— 
it is your chaste devils!” He waved 
at the shopkeeper. “Bring me my liquid 
moonlight! I know, for I have been 
loved more than all of .you put «to- 
gether! Yes, laugh. I am not loved 
now—I confess it. That is why I drink 
this.” He held the glass of pale-green 
liquid high as he thinned_its milky color 
with water. “It makes me think that I 
am loved. Do you know what I see in 
this? It is moonlight, full of white 
flower petals. I do not ask you to 
drink to him, but be decent in your 
thoughts to Lirio.” 

He sprang up, his shoulders thrown 
back, the slim body suddenly develop- 
ing through the slouched clothes a fine 
nobility of outline. But his posture 
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threatened the quivering fluid, and he 
sat again heavily. With his whole hand 
tight around the glass, he reached it 
unsteadily forth above the table. 

“Here is my toast, all you vain fools 
who think yourselves so strong and 
sane and such judges of the bullfight! 
Lift up your sane, strong wines and 
drink with me! To the women who 
grow moonflowers”—he laughed, but 
there was a throbbing catch in the voice 
as it cried the words—“and to the men 
who gather them!” 

The shivering green liquid slipped 
slowly between the drawing lips; the 
moonlit brain slipped gradually into 
darkness; the body incasing it slipped, 
inch by inch, to the floor. 

A gray glimmer crept through the 
black windowpanes; the gray figures 
crept, one by one, away. The shop- 
keeper stooped over the unconscious 
derelict. 

“Get up! It is morning!” 

“Moonlight!” pleaded the man. “I 
have spent all my money in your shop! 
Give me some of my moonlight!” 

“There is plenty of sunlight for you 
in the street!” 

“T do not want to-see the sunlight!” 
begged the creature miserably. “Do 
you think I am a bull that you are 
shoving into the arena? Will you stick 
a thong between my shoulders pres- 
ently ?” 

The closing door struck the shoulders 
mercilessly, and he fell into the angle 
of the doorway.. The sun, a ball of 
streaming red, had climbed above the 
glittering Mediterranean and was pour- 


ing gold into the dirty street, and he 
reached his shaking hands toward it. 

“Life! Life!” he cried, and slid 
down to the doorstep. 

Across from the docks, in the shadow 
of the fortress, stood a little bank for 
the savings of laborers, and coming to- 
ward it among the early customers was 
a woman from the country. There was 
something of the bright sunshine in her 
beautiful tanned face, something of the 
blue sea in her contented eyes, of the 
fresh morning air in her swinging walk. 
3ut all these vanished from her ab- 
ruptly, as if a Wind had wiped them 
away and brought her to a halt. The 
abject figure and bent, staring head had 
shocked her with recollection, and, with 
her heart- sickened by its own under- 
standing of human wretchedness, she 
glanced hesitantly at the bank, caught 
her breath, and tossed her whole purse 
to him. It burst open against his knee, 
and the coins rattled over the cobbles. 

As he looked up, she stood as if 
frozen to the sidewalk. Their eyes 
met, and the feeble luster in his grew 
to a stronger and stronger light of rage. 
He struggled to his feet, his purpose 
written hideously in his face—to spit 
at her. 

But as he stepped toward her, he saw 
what was shining in hers—a great light 
of grief and pity and remembered love 
that, as she vainly strove to breathe his 
name, swept her arms involuntarily 
open to him there in the street. For a 
moment wonder and confusion battled 
in his face; then, with a faint sob, the 
wrecked creature stumbled into them. 


ea 
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O you think that*in your remarks 
about the drama you can neg- 


lect the Shakespeare tercente- 
nary and get away with it?” writes a 
correspondent tenderly, yet colloquially. 
“Some of us still love Shakespeare, you 
know.” 

Although I scent the suspicion of a 
reproach in this solicitous query, my 
conscience is perfectly clear. I never 
shirk. However painful my “dooty” 
may seem, I do it, and even if I had 
wished to forget the Shakespeare ter- 
centenary, with its fetishlike observ- 
ances, my keen sense of the proprieties 
—and I use the word advisedly—would 
not have permitted it. Let me hasten 
to say that I have already seen Mr. 
James K. Hackett in “Macbeth”; Sir 
Herbert Tree—once merely Beerbohm 
—in the obsolete glory of “Henry 
VIII.”; and Mr. Thomas A. Wise, with 
a couple of ladies, in the classic known 
as “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Having seen all these, I can honestly 
say that I have not neglected the ter- 
centenary. Should there be more pro- 
ductions in this “line,” I shall see them 
religiously, as I see everything. Even 
if Mr. Belasco decided to write a 
Shakespearean play, I should see it 
‘without a qualm. 

You may say that this savors rather 
of grim resolve than of pleasure. Pre- 
cisely. Just as one of the late Clyde 
Fitch’s heroes used to contemplate a 
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trip to Brooklyn with a brooding ‘sense 
of unrest and discomfort, so I regard 
the possibility of a Shakespearean even- 
ing. I feel it on my mind. I am nerv- 
ous, irritable, and “not myself,” as it 
were. I am obsessed by the horrid idea 
that I am doing something just because 
certain people tell me that it is the cor- 
rect thing to do. My experience of life 
has been that genuine relaxation is 
achieved only by the incorrect thing. 
Duty belongs to the “copybook.” 

That producers of Shakespeare cater 
to people like me, rather than to those 
who rejoice in the suave fact that they 
are not like me, is very obvious. The 
idea to-day is to make Shakespeare as 
“easy” as possible. He must be dis- 
guised, just as pills are hidden in a 
coating of sugar for refractory little 
children. 

Much of Shakespeare must be sup- 
suppressed—and _lit- 
why this is 
done, to avoid the charge of van- 
dalism. Actors with “names” are 
secured to play the leading rdles, even if 
they be temperarhentally unfitted for 
them, and lovely actresses who have 
starred in modern things are borrowed 
for the occasion. Fortunes are spent 
in scenery, so that the glories of the 
Hippodrome and the Winter Garden 
and the Dillingham musical comedies 
may lend their luster to the Bard. 
“Sensuous” music is added to the mix- 
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ture, and stirred gently into it, until it 
is quite smooth, like custard. An army 
of “supers” is necessary; and then— 
the press agent, with suggestive whis- 
pers of the tremendous cost of it all 
and the superb managerial sacrifice on 
the shrine of Stratford-on-Avon— 
where Marie Corelli lives. 

We go to these Shakespearean per- 
formances, and some of us are really 
delighted with ourselves when we get 
home. It was very beautiful, we say 
cozily, and it was a great pleasure to 
bask in the sunshine of the classics. We 
are able to talk about it all quite intel- 
ligently at our next dinner party, and 
develop quite an affection for the 
“Elizabethan” days. In justice let me 
add that the “sensuous” music is not 
contributed by Mr. Irving Berlin, but 
as much of the text as we are permitted 
to perceive is really by Shakespeare. 
Up to the present, no manager has cut 
out the text entirely. A few of the 
speeches that are known as “household 
words” are preserved, and offered with- 
out adulteration. 

The “average” theatergoer must be 
considered, and in the matter of 
Shakespeare, the Pecksniffian attitude 
of the public must not be forgotten. 
The manager knows that it is every- 
body’s duty to appreciate Shakespeare, 
and the position of those who have been 
bored to extinction is detestable. They 
are not only angry with themselves for 
having been bored, but with the man- 
ager who has been shortsighted enough 
to bore them. If they dared, they would 
be angry with Shakespeare, too, but of 
course that would be indecent, and show 
a grossly “uneducated” mind. 

Perhaps the most “notable” Shake- 
spearean production we have had in 
years was Sir Herbert Tree’s “Shake- 
speare Tercentenary Festival” presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare-Tree’s “Henry 
VIII.” Not only was it “notable,” but 
it was “lavish,” “impressive,” and many 
other similarly trenchant reportorial 
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adjectives. Tree, of course, is a sound, 
sane man of business—not the hard, 
vehement, inartistic American article, 
but the diplomatic, suave, and pictorial 
European product. He did not cross 
the Atlantic and just project “Henry 
VIII.” into our midst. He labored as- 
siduously, with due regard for all our 
little eccentricities of life and habit. 
When called before the curtain at the 
New Amsterdam Theater, he told us in 
tones’ choked with emotion that the 
prime minister of England, Mr. As- 
quith, had cabled his congratulations. 

All “society” sat there watching— 
Shapespeare—Tree; and then Tree— 
Shakespeare. Tree’s appeal was to “so- 
ciety.” It is “society” that upholds the 
Metropolitan Opera House and—the 
Horse Show. It was “society” that 
should ‘be interested in “Henry VIII.” 
To the mob, Mr. Asquith meant noth- 
ing at all but a newspaper name pa- 
raded in the war news. To “society” 
he meant a man of immense influence 
and big social position. And he—this 
person of big social position—left his 
war cabinet and actually cabled con- 
gratulations to Sir Herbert Tree. 

Of course you knew at once that this 
was no mere common or garden pro- 
duction of Shakespeare. It had “class,” 
distinction, and prestige. The first- 
night audience represented millions— 
of dollars. Names rivaling in power 
that of Mr. Asquith were “among those 
present.” But the masses were not for- 
gotten—nor the tired people who want 
to see Shakespeare for entertainment or 
not at all. 

“King Henry VIII.” had many very 
sumptuous features, and at one time, in 
the banqueting hall of Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s palace, one almost felt that Mr. 
“Flo” Ziegfeld or Mr. “Jake” Shubert 
had been called in to supervise the spec- 
tacular adjuncts. Whenever Shake- 
speare was silent, the producers did 
their best work. When Henry met Ann 
Bullen, and danced with her in the 
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presence of the cardinal, we really en- 
joyed ourselves immensely. Not for 
one minute were we bored. We were 
as merry as if we were assisting at a 
sort of “Watch Your Step” affair. I 
shouldn’t have been a bit surprised if 
the lovely girls of Hampton Court had 
tripped across a “runway” extending 
over the heads of the audience. Nor 
should I have marveled if little Miss 
Gaby Deslys had been borrowed for the 
role of Ann Bullen—portrayed, with 
some justice, as a soubrette. — 

It was all most captivating. There 
we were actually amusing ourselves, 
. with the honored name of Shakespeare 
as the pretext. I have seen “Henry 
VIII.” presented before, and have been 
dreadfully bored. It is a very dull play 
that would go the rounds of all the the- 
atrical producers to-day without finding 
a market. Tree tore from it all its mas- 


sively tedious episodes; refurbished it; 
modernized it as far as he could with- 
out offense ; and—people went home re- 


freshed and tremendously pleased with 
themselves. 

We love to pretend that Shakespeare 
should be “offered” without scenery, 
but with ctirrtains and placards. Not so 
Sir Herbert. He will prove to you, if 
you read his book, that Shakespeare 
himself believed most implicitly in 
scenic effects, as far as he could secure 
them in those ribald old days. “Henry 
VIII.” is largely a pageant play, says 
Tree, and “as such it was conceived 
and written.” 

There were fine names in the cast— 
Lyn Harding as Henry, Edith Wynne 
Matthison as Katharine, Charles Dalton 
as the Duke of Buckingham, and Tree 
himself as the Cardinal. Mr. Asquith 
would have loved that cast. It really 
was a pity that he was too occupied 
with the war to dash over for a few 
days and relax Shakespeareanly. Wol- 
sey’s palace, with its splendid electric- 
lighted candelabra, was a joy to the eye. 
Of course the electric fixtures were im- 


itations of candles, and were not de- 
liberately flaunted in our midst, and if 
they had only flickered a bit, it would 
have added to the realism. As for the 
coronation scene in Westminster Ab- 
bey, with not one solitary Shakespear- 
ean utterance to perplex us, it was over- 
weeningly gorgeous. All we had to do 
was to sit there and enjoy it, for there 
was no spoken word. That was a se- 
rene satisfaction. 

Sirerbert—I mean Sir Herbert— 
himself, as an actor, is “peculiar.” I 
think he could be deliciously humorous, 
if he would. However, there were 
fewer of his eccentricities in the réle 
of Wolsey than in any other rdle I 
have seen him play. The long “fare- 
well” speech was given with excellent 
effect. There is always the possibility 
that some members of any audience 
might know it by heart from the dear 
old school days. From the mere stand- 
point of acting, however, it was Lyn 
Harding who carried off the honors, 
with Edith Wynne Matthison as a close 
second. Nor must I forget little Miss 
Willette Kershaw, an American—one 
talks of “Americans” in New York 
casts to-day as if they were curiosities 
or antiques—whose Ann Bullen became 
a regular Billie Burke. Undoubtedly 
Miss Bullen was an Elizabethan Billie 
Barke. Henry VIII. was just the sort 
of jolly old boy to be captivated by 
that particular type. 

In the “appregiation” of “Henry 
VIII.” there was no dissenting voice. 
It is all very well to say, as we all love 
to say, that this play is not for the 
stage, but for the library. Possibly. 
To-day, however, people do not sit in 
their libraries and study Shakespeare. 
If they did, it would take each student 
at least a month to understand the lan- 
guage of “Henry VIII.” At the pres- 
ent time, people may have tea in their 
libraries, or play bridge there, but they 
do not burn any midnight oil poring 
over the complexities of the immortal 
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Bard. They should do so, of course, 
so that the remark, “Shakespeare is not 
for the stage, but for the library,” could 
be perfectly relevant. 

I will make a very disgraceful con- 
fession, and admit that there are only 
three Shakespearean plays that I com- 
pletely understand—to wit, “As You 
Like It,” “The Tempest,” and “The 
Merchant of Venice.” Those plays I 
studied at school, word for word, 
phrase for phrase, with dictionaries, 
commentaries, concordances, and all the 
rest of it. To each play, we devoted 
six months of careful study, which were 
followed by examinations. I smile in- 
dulgently when I see the Tired Business 
Man making his first acquaintance with 
the Bard by means of the stage, and 
doing his best to laugh at the “comedy.” 
I am immensely amused to hear the 
mirth called forth by the “humor” of 
Touchstone, or Launcelot Gobbo, simply 
because those réles are usually acted by 
professional “funny men.” One might 


almost go to a “language school” to 
fathom the meanings of Elizabethan 
humor, When fathomed, it is generally 
discovered to be unendurably coarse. 
Mr. Hackett’s production of “Mac- 


beth” was another beautifully scenic 
undertaking, made with all- due def- 
erence to the modern “attitude.” Mr. 
Asquith wots nothing of James K. 
Hackett, and there was little appeal to 
“society.” The actor was severely han- 
dled by the critics, who can always be 
relied upon to write amusingly on the 
subject of Shakespeare—especially the 
very young ones who “read it up.” I 
think that Mr. Hackett himself gave a 
most creditable performance, and may 
be commended for his courage. It was} 
if I am not mistaken, his first appear- 
ance as Macbeth, and—well, one has to 
treat Shakespeare critically, as one 
treats the opera at the Metropolitan ; 
that is to say, one fills columns with 
phrases that mean nothing. 

The list of “among those present” at 
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the Hackett performances was socially 
impossible. Some of the audience must 
have held “cut-rate” tickets, which is 
disgusting ! 

As for “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” it is a very severe strain upon my 
powers of endurance, anid however it 
be “arranged” or “edited,” its coarse- 
ness and vehemence are hard to bear. 
As for Falstaff, I prefer him in opera, 
where at least he is disguised in music. 
Oh, I know it is the correet thing to 
regard this fat knight as the very acme 
of light and frolicsome jocundity, but 
if I were able to do this, I think I 
should take my sense of humor and 
have it massaged. To the correspond- 
ent with whose remarks I began my 
own, I repeat that I never shirk, but it 
is very annoying to write on the Shake- 
spearean topic, because one always 
treads on some fellow’s corns. One ° 
can be laudatory and enthusiastic, and 
then out come the old-timers—that 
grisly horde of bewhiskered ghouls— 
who tell you that you should have lived 
when Shakespeare was understood and 
acted by actors. You dare not argue, 
and however old you may really be, you 
feel absurdly young and irritatingly kit- 
tenish. They will unroll names with 
which you are of course historically fa- 
miliar, and insist that nothing modern 
can possibly compete with them. They 
are not at all nice about it, but garru- 
lous, irate, and aggressive. If you agree 
with them—and I’ve tried to do that as 
the easiest way out of it—they are just 
as hurt. The old-timers are im- 
possible. 

On the other hand, if you dislike the 
performances, and say so, then your 
good taste is put on the rack. Oh, 
you are able to appreciate only such 
things as the Winter Garden shows, or 
musical comedy, or plays that are spec- 
tacularly girled. You are a Goth. 
You lack education. The very greatest 
minds in the world have acknowledged 
Shakespeare, and has he not lived for 
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three hundred years? Who are you— upon certain conditions for apprecia- 
et cetera, et cetera. tion? In most mundane affairs. we are 

It is most disagreeable, that idea of allowed the privilege of our own opin- 
being perpetually in the wrong. Why ions, but not in the Shakespearean mat- 
should it be criminally inartistic to con- ter. In that, we must all agree, yet 
fess that sometimes a performance of _ still argue and chatter. I always think 
Shakespeare seems to be ill-timed and that Shakespeare brings out all a man’s 
unnecessary? Why should one hesi- worst traits. It is like waving a red 
tate to suggest that the Bard depends flag before a bull even to mention him! 


IN THE SPRING 


Ow. of Africa winging north in the night, 
Swallow, swallow, tell us what home is thine. 
What far eaves shall give thee rest from the flight? 
What low rooftree, buried half in its vine? 


There in the quiet years thy mother fed 

Many a brood, ere the crowded fledglings flew. 
Peace, O peace! till they left the drowsy bed, 

And the flashing wings were out on the peaceful blue. 


Over the Belgian woods and meadowlands, 
Swallow, swallow, flying in with the morn, 

Here no longer the church or cottage stands; 
Scattered now is the wall where thou wast born. 


Here where the well was, here where the cattle lowed, 
Nothing familiar, nothing of old, remains. 
Emptiness, and ruts in the widened road! 
Barren fields, and graves by the broken lanes! 


Far away is a thunder deep in the west. 
Over the Rhine, over the vineyards, go! 
There, untouched, are eaves for a stranger’s nest; 
Welcome waits—and how should a swallow know? 
GEORGE STERLING. 
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|N this number you have the second 

installment of Samuel Hopkins 
Adams’ sparkling three-part serial. If 
by any misfortune you haven’t been 
reading it, begin now. The synopsis of 
the opening chapters will enable you to 
start with this issue. 

Does it strike you as a bit odd that 
Mr. Adams should have chosen a dry- 
as-dust “bug” scientist for the hero of 
a bubbling, sprightly romance? 

Do you remember, in the opening in- 
stallment, how “The Unspeakable Perk” 
thrills at the mention of Walter Reed 
and his fellow scientists, who went 
down to Havana and fought the mos- 
quitoes? Polly Brewster sneered at his 
idea of heroism. “Scrubby peekers into 


the lives of helpless bugs,” she called 


his~heroes. Perk’s voice hardened as 
he told her of the three American doc- 
tors who went down into that pesthole 
of a Cuban city to offer their lives for 
a theory. 

“Not for a tangible fact like the flag, 
or for glory and fame as in battle,” 
he reminds her, “but for a theory that 
might or might not be true. There 
wasn’t a day or a night that their lives 
weren’t at stake. Carroll let himself be 
bitten by infected mosquitoes on a final 
test, and grazed death by a _ hair’s 
breadth. Lazear was bitten at his work 
and died in the agony of yellow-fever 
convulsions, a martyr, if ever there was 
one. Because of them Havana is safe 
and livable now. We were able to build 
the Panama Canal because of their 
work, their scrubby peeking into the 
lives of helpless 2 

“Don’t!” cried _ Polly. 
ashamed. I didn’t know.” 

We wonder how many Americans do 
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know of the quiet, deliberate heroism 
of the four hundred men composing the 
little army of the Public Health Sery- 
ice, always ready for action in any part 
of the world, wherever epidemic disease 
breaks out. , 

Of them all, none has hazarded his 
life more freely in plague-infested dis- 
tricts than their commander in chief, 
Surgeon General Rupert Blue. He was 
the first man in the world to handle 
and control an outbreak of bubonic 
plague. The burrows of Chinatown in 
old San Francisco, where a score of 
years ago the black plague crawled un- 
checked, the lazarettas of Havana and 
of New Orleans, have all been cleaned 
under his direction. 

Yellow fever has inflicted the heav- 
iest losses on this noble little army since 
1878, when Surgeon Waldo gave his 
life fighting the fever in the Mississippi 
Valley. Doctor after doctor in the town 
of Cairo had given up the fight and 
quit. Night and day, single-handed, 
Waldo labored among the dead and 
dying. He is buried near the scene of 
his heroism, like a soldier who has 
fallen in the trenches. 

Typhoid has taken the next heaviest 
toll, including Past Assistant Surgeon 
Joseph W. Goldberger, who greatly 
aided science with his researches, and 
Assistant Surgeon W. W. Miller, who 
died in 1907 while experimenting with 
germs in the hygienic laboratory of the 
Marine Hospital Service in Washing- 
ton. 

The list is a long one. Quietly, with- 
out trumpet or drum, these men stake 
their lives in fever camp and in plague 
hospital all over the world—in the leper 
colony of Molokai, in fever-ridden 
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Guayaquil, in Callao, Guantanamo, 
Kobe, Libau, St. Thomas in the British 
West Indies, Shanghai, Bocas del Toro, 
or Santiago de Cuba—almost wherever 
an American flag floats over a con- 
sulate. 

Could an author seeking a hero find 
more heroic men to choose from than 
in the ranks of this little Army of Self- 
Sacrifice ? 

oe 


[N the complete novelette for July, 
Randolph Bartlett relates the star- 
tling behavior of a young woman who 
suddenly decides to relieve her bore- 
dom by taking more interest in life. 
“The Escapades of Ann” is its title. 
Short fiction in the same number 
includes “The Atonement of Captain 
Bowlegs,” a story of charm and tender 
appeal by Molly Elliot Seawell; a re- 
freshingly human story of the New 
Jersey coast by Bonnie R. Ginger, en- 
titled “That Morbid Whale”; another 
batch of breezy letters from Goldie, 
which Albert Edward Ullman arranges 
into a yarn called “Cupid at the Switch- 
board”; “The Day of Days,” one of 


Ainslee’s 


I, A. R. Wylie’s very best; and “Hung 
Upon the Clothesline,” the delightful 
tale of a slight complication in Lenox 
society, by William Almon Wolff. 


LBERT PAYSON TERHUNE has 

chosen for the next of his “Stories 

of the Super-women” Messalina, who, 

in her twenty-six short years, probably 

lived more life than did Claudius’ other 
four wives put together. 

“People used to speak of her in whis- 
pers,’ Mr. Terhune tells us.. “Her 
name was a synonym in the mouths 
of those who shied from shorter and 
uglier words. She was the supreme 
type of super-woman. And for a space 
she ruled the whole world. I think she 
will interest you.” 

We know she will. 


N° newspaper is more discriminating 
in its literary reviews than The 
Evening Post of New York. The Post, 
in a recent issue, says: “One is always 
gure to be entertained by AINSLEE’s.” 
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ENJOYED BY EVERYONE EVERYWHERE 


Because they promote benefit, pleasure 
and appreciation. 
E a S$ . 
A\ | 
Good Health and Happiness wedjete from all who drink them. Sterling old fashioned life preservers, 


€ Stoul 


Supplied in Bottles and Splits | oo all good dealers. C. H. EVANS & SONS, (Estab. 1786), HUDSON, N. Y. 


Diamonds" 50 Send Only 20¢ 


(y OnCredit fataonth | Regular a5¢ Sie) 


You have never 
seen anything like 
this before t 


The f ‘ance of thousands of bloss: i 
2 inches Mu, as most exquisite perfume science 


ever produced 
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Hower Drops 





» age ounce at mr gpl or by mail. Send 
sre check, stamps, money order. Odors: Lily of 
ae, IN HEART: the Valley, Rose, Violet, Crabapple. Moi ney 


ideal 
pert a fame one, it 
Jorever, xe jouery 
y reminds 
oF o ur we ‘and 
: judgment. 


back if not pleased. For a limited time you 
may get a regular 25c bottle (exact size of pic- 
ture) for 20c, silver or stamps. Send today 


PAUL RIEGER, 151 First Street, San Francisco 

















Reck Bottom Prices 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Easy Credit Terms FREE Examination ogg Sesee snp ap Amos gro eg fa 
Our import prices ‘‘di- You don't pay one cent until you BIAT SUE 25¢BOTTLE Souvenir box. 6 odots, Shc botiioas sae 
rect from the minesto see and examine any article you desire 
you"’ cat out al) the rightin your o f you li like it pay for it 
lesaler’s and re- on our enay credit plan. Ef no tirely satisfied = s ¥ 





tailer’s profits. You 
get the benefit of this GET OUR GREAT 116 PAGE 
paving along with our CATALOG. It contains over 2,000 
lil credit terms— beautiful! illustrations of Diamonds, 
eight months to pay Watches, Solid Gold Jewelry, Silverware, 
—and you wear the Novelties, etc.—all the latest and most up- 
Diamond while paying to-date de signe at our importe a f bargain prices 
—and easy terms of pa Sen Or Cal 
ea ak today belore you forget. IT IS FREE. 


The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. A843 108 N. State St., Chicago, Iii. 
BROS & CO. f AY Btores in: Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Omaha 








VALESKA SURATT 


The self-made beauty, has a personal 
message for you in this issue. 


Have You Read It? | 


(—~ AINSLEE? = sananeneane || Make Your Hair Beautifully Curly 
} W . Try the new way 

is printed with inks manufactured by } and WV ae Over Night gh. anersne 
yay—and you'll never again use re ruinous heatec 

W, D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., if iron. The curliness will appear pitogesher a. 
| f li t zht 

LTD., Liquid Silmerine {,5)"'Sem toon 

417 SPRUCE STREET NEW YORK CITY brush. Is neither sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harm- 
sd less. Serves also as a splendid dressing for the 

hair. Directions with bottle. Ask your druggist. 
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Burnham § Morrill 


— | Fish Flakes 


‘ lOc Sizes -I5c xcept in Far West 


Fresh from the Sea 
Make Delightful Eating 


All firm, white meat—ready cooked—no waste— 
no bones. A perfect product for all fish dishes 
Our recipe booklet “Good Eating” 





free for the asking. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL 
40 Water Street, Portland, Me. 
















You Like Best! 


No matter what your individual prefer- 
ences for music may be you can realize 
them in your own ,home if you have a 
Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano. To 
prove this we will ship direct to you at 
lowest prices (in case there is no Jesse 
French dealer in your locality) on four 
weeks’ free trial any one of our superb, 
mellow-toned instruments, 50 handsome 
tyles to select from. Your choice of 
mahogany, walnut or oak cases. Easy 
‘erms to suit. 





SS 


Jesse Y Creamed Fish with 4 
baked potat 4 
_ French &Sons | ; Wit 


° 
Player Piano 
“Unquestioned Excetlence” 

Send today for our handsomely illus- 
trated Free Catalog. Pick out just the 
trument you want. Catalog shows 
Uprights, Grands, and Player-Pianos— YY 
ery instrument guaranteed a musical 
isterpiece! 
No matter where you live we will, upon 
est, ship you any Jesse French instru- 
t with a beautiful silk scarf and hand- 
e piano stool, bench and complete 
outfit. Don’t overlook this offer. 
Liberal allowance On your old piano or organ. 


Get Free Catalog now. Send coupon today. Y 
JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. , 







1206 First Ave., New Castle, Ind. 


Chicago Sulesroom, 928 Republic Bidg., 
State & Adame Streets 
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DELATONE 


Removes Hair or Fuzz from 


Face. Neck or Arms 


ELATONE is an old and well-known scientific prepara- 
tion, in powder form for the quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how thick or 

stubborn they may You make a paste by mixing a 
little Delatone and water; then spread on the hairy 
surface, After two or three minutes, rub off the paste 
and the hairs will be gone, When the skin is washed, it 
will be found clean, firm and hairless—as smooth as a 
baby’s. Delatone is used by thousands every year, and is 
bighly recommended by beauty authorities and experts. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 
one-ounce jar will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt af One Dollar by 
Fino 
‘an take a gga an day 
om a patient, or it on. 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Compan 


339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. D. C., Chicago, 
rarily alleviate, but th 4 


sure and permanent.”— 

Send for lecture; “Great Subject of Fat.” 

No Hard Work. 

SON GIBES’ TREATMENT I THE 

NT REDUCTION OF OBES 

Ne Failure. Your reduction ae 

treatment $6.00. Mail or office, 1370 

ripe! gy dng a CUA . oo 
= . Herald, July 9% 

N.Y eid July ?. 1909 
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No Dieting. 


Suu, Aug., 
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trial. No expense to you if you do not with to to Mtcep it, 
LOW FACTORY COST, great im 

191 a 
showing our com- 

Sou ries and , and 


be ak led in our 
Nd WRITE TODAY for our bi 
Wy plete line of 1916 oe TIRES, 
learn the wonderful low prices an 
we will give you. Do not iy anes you know what we 


cap do for you. Write @ post card 
DD CYCLE co. DEPT. “K38 CHICAGO 


DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


You can have the same 


LASHNEEN, a bair food, applied once each d 
will absolutely produce thick and long eyebrows and 





eyelas! Easy to apply—sure in re 
neen is an Oriental formula. One box f is ali you it 
need. Not sold ‘ot Druggists. Mailed on receipt of 


2be coin and 2c postage, or C. ian money order. 


LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept. 35, Philadelphia. 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
nitiht Lo remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in ?2 pt. witch hazel; use as @ 

face wash. The effect is almost magical. 

Deepest wrinkles. crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish, Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look vears younger. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Suxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 
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Pollen of Weeds 


Especially from the Ambrosia or 
common Ragweed, according to 
Webster's Dictionary, is highly 
irritant to those afflicted with Hay 
Fever or Asthma, and causes a 
difficulty in breathing that is 
greatly annoying. 

Pollen cannot be removed from 
the air, and everyone cannot go 
where there is none. 

If you will write, however, to 82 
West Warren Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan, you can learn what has 
been done to help make your stay 
at home more pleasant. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of AINSLEE’S, published monthly, 
New York, N. Y., for Apr.l 1, 1916: 

State of New York, County of New York, (s8.) 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared George ¢. 
Smith, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is one of the publishers 
of AINSLEE’S, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, re 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit 

1. That the the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publishers, Street & Smith, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; editor, Robert R. Whiting, 79 Sev 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y manaying editors, 
Street & Smith, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.: business managers, Street & Smith, 70-80 Sev 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

2. That the owne are: Ainslee 
pany, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street. 
N. Y S Corpor: ition, composed of Cymene G. Smith, so 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; George C. Smith, 89 
Seventh Avenue. New York, N. Y.: Cora A. Gould, S 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondhdlders, mortg 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgags« 
securities are: C, C. Vernam. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
names of the owners, stockholders, 
holders, if any, contain not only the 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security bolder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting. is given: also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: and 
this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

GEORGE C. SMITH, 
of the firm of Street & Smith, publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
March, 1916, Charles W. Ostertag. Notary Public. No 
29, New York County. (My commission expires March 
30, 1917.) 
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FELICE LYNE 


Famed Coloratura 
Soprano 











(Singing erclusively for 
the Columbia.) 






The Tromba Marina of the Middle Ages, 
the Ancestor of the Violin. 















CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY 
Noted Concert 
Soprano 





(Singing exclusively for 
the Columbia.) 

















HE full, glowing beauty of a brilliant 
voice is reproduced with amazing 
clearness on Columbia Double-Disc 
Records, 


The true, vibrant richness of a rare soprano 
like that of Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the ex- 
quisite shadings of a woodbird voice like that 
of Felice Lyne, and the individual beauties 
of the singing of Nielsen, Seagle, Scott, 
Teyte, Graveure are brought out with fine 
truth and full effectiveness. 

Columbia Records of both vocal and instru- 


mental music possess a transparent quality of tone 
that is like a glimpse of the artist’s soul. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


olumbia 


Records 
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Here’s Joyous June, 

Brilliant with golden sunshine, 

Gay with birds, blossoms and summer girls! 

How the pure, wine-like air of awakening 
summer 

Quickens your blood to a nimble fox-trot, 

And gives a keener zest and sweeter flavor 

To your friendly, seasoned briar, 

Packed to the brim with mild, refreshing 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 























LUCKY STRIKE is the smoke of com- 
plete and wholesome satisfaction—smooth, 
mellow, tasty Burley—the choicest product 
of the warm, rich soil and golden sunshine 
of the famous Blue Grass Country. It’s 
perfect in the pipe—free burning, 
cool and full of flavor, and it’s 
easily rolled into a shapely, com- 
pact cigarette. 












Neat and handy pocket tin §c. 
Also 10c tins and s0c and $1.00 
glass humidors. 







THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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CLIP THIS COUPON NOW and mail it—with $1.25 4 

—to AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, 

New York, N. Y., and we will send you, postage paid, S 
= _.. this, the best dictionary i in the _—— _ bound in full 
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Here | ‘aaa reasons why 


this dictionary should be in every 
home and every office— 


4 
L is the ONE Dictionary that con- jectives under the adjective, when these 
tains the most complete vocabulary of re irregularly formed, 
Serme (over 50000) 3.878 more 7 6. Itis the ONLY Dictionary which re- 


i roper names, - 
ae + Ad Se the irregular plurals 


a3 a ve ~ Y Bo ne nae 7. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that gives 

frie ome'and osiyvocebulerye ieaces EI7mologics, thus facilitating the study 

seh Geutaie eae expasete appendices or of the origin of words and their meanings. 

Slende aan All words from the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, 
es oniuse you, etc., are transliterated, 


‘. Rite ONT Y Dinteouz isthe ONLY Dictiona z Set, = & Itisthe ONLY Dictionary which in- 
spells for pronunciation with the Revise i iti 
Solentific Alphabet—theoaly eyeten weed dicates the correct preposition to use, 
in Dictionaries in which each symbol has 9. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary thatgives 
only one sound throughout thealphabet. valuable tables in vocabulary place, as of 
Other systems use from two to three coins, of constellations, planets and stars, 
symbols for the same sound. ‘vMigi of weights and measures, a fall exposition 
of the metric system (with factors for 
4 Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that sys- conversion), Presidents of the United 
tematically gives the participles of verbs States, and Chief Rulers of the World. 
when these are irregularly formed, that 
is, not formed according to the regular 10, Itis the ONLY Dictionary that spe- 
rules of grammar. cializes in Illustrations and gives 1,000 of 
these, showing the different types of 
5. Itis the ONLY Dictionary that gives aeroplane, architecture, bark, cattle, dog, 
the comparatives and superlatives of ad- flower, fowl], horse, knot, etc. 
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This is , the chance of a lifetime to secure the most 
valuable helpmate in the world. Clip coupon at 
top of this announcement now and mail it to 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


79 Seventh Avenue, now York, N. Y. 
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For Men — The famous For Women Stee 
BostonGarter(VelvetGrip) | —Velvet Crip Oblong Rub- 
has maintained the leader- ber Button Hose Sup porter 
ship for more than 30 years. revents “drop stivehes,” 

Worn = men the world a pair. Pe for ey 


For Infants— The Baby Midget ViedSue Hose 
Supporter has the famous Oblong Rubber Button clas 
Lisle, 10 cents, Silk, 15 cents, At stores or by — 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON | 





land, either direction. 





» 60 cents. Lisie, (four) 50c. * 
children, te. 







Ger nuine Blue White the astonishing price of only $88 


teed RU retail value, it? By. importing direct fro m Euro- 


port mo: an cutters small 

“Our imp $ profit, you 1 get "the" be neh of A 
2ge8 's prices. per cent less than 

am ite jeweler's price— far less than the 
jeweler must pay even wholesale. And 


trated. First to show 1916 styles. Hel 
ice - buy diamonds like an ex t 
it by all means. te “Ne ! 


Dept. seeT S. W. Corner 
Wabash & M » Chi U.S.A 


GENUINE $ 













The biggest sen- 
sation in the history of the 
diamond business—Genuine Blue 
White Perfect Cut Diamonds at 


per carat. Small size: low 
6.25 lity that middle 
men-to- jeweler me! hods gomand 


$150 per carat for! How do we do 





you get guaran’ blue white | yy dia- 
onds Tro om us—not orange-w' other 
inferior stones. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


Select the digmond and mounting you want to 
see from our book and Theses q you with- 





to ~ { Our plan 
BANKABLE LEGAL 
Money-Back Guarantee 


The only bankable cash refund contract in 
the entire diamond business. logue: d in 
writieg with every diamond we _ 

ts its return direct, or through er beee 
in. America for instant cash refund! No 
delay or red tape Pal price guaranteed 
in exchange at any time! Color, carat 
weight and value Tageity certifi fied. 


DIAMOND BOOK FREE 


Write for it today. A tal will di 
Peneeety diamond book k. Protecaty Mito 
rs e 


BARNARD & co. 











The Trip That Satisfies 


Summertime will soon be here and with it the 


joys of a vacation trip. Where are you going? Y 
The Great Lakes is the mecca for particular 


and experienced travelers on business 
and pleasure trips. The D. & C. Line 


Steamers embody all the qualities of 
speed, safety and comfort. The free- - 
. dom of the decks, the cool refreshing g 
lake breezes, the commodious staterooms and par- 
lors and unexcelled cuisine, makes life aboard 
these floating palaces a source of continual enjoyment. 


“D. & C. a Service Guarantee” 


Daily service between Detroit and Buffalo and Detroit and Cleve- 
land. During July and August delightful day trips between Detroit 
and Cleveland—also two boats every Saturday and Sunday nights. 
Four trips weekly from Toledo and roit to Mackinac Island and 
Way Ports. From June 25th to September 10th Special Steamer 
Cleveland to Mackinac Island direct, making no stops enroute 
except at Detroit, each direction. Daily Service between Toledo 
and Put-In-Bay, June 10th to September e 


Railroad Tickets Accepted 


For transportation on D. & C. Line Steamers oetween Detroit, Buffalo and Cleve- 

Send for Illust: ated Pamphlet and Great Lakes Map, show- 

ing routes, rates, etc. Address L. G. Lewis, General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 

D. & C. TALISMAN—Send $1.00 cash or money order, for D. & C. Good Luck Frog Charm 
Men’s Scarf Pin or Women’s Brooch Pin, set with Mexican rubies and emeralds. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 11 WAYNE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


PHILIP H. McMILLAN, President 


A. A. SCHANTZ, Vice Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
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Personal Taste 
Can’t Be Ignored 


If your tailor made exactly the same style of 
suit, out of the same cloth and pattern, for 
every one of his customers, it wouldn’t take 
you long to quit him. 


No wonder, then, that so many automobile 
buyers are ceasing to purchase look-alike cars, 
and are placing their orders for Winton Sixes. 


Two Motor and 


ieneln ines Every Winton Six car is distinctly individual. 


Our artists submit suggestions gladly, the 


Ro ” oe buyer expresses his own preferences, and we 
Prices subject to change produce for him exactly what he wants. 
eee? action, His car is always a superior personal posses- 
in glcratae sion—a delight to the owner and his friends 
ete teal Gaia and a welcome sight to the passersby in con- 
body and color designs trast to the endless streams of monotonous 
aye. looking cars on the streets. 


The Winton Company 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘Union’ and ‘Balance’ 


Make Stable Tires 


United States Tires, in more than name only, carry 
out the principle of ‘union’ and ‘balance’ which makes 
a great stable nation out of the forty-eight individual 
States of the Union. 

United States Tires have that complete ‘union’ be- 
tween rubber and fabric which absolutely prevents 
tread separation and disintegration under the tread. 

They have that complete ‘balance’ which gives 
equal wear in both the tread and the carcass—neither 
is weaker nor stronger than the other. 

Every part of each tire helps every other part to 
last longer—and that is the ‘union’ and ‘balance’ which 
give the whole tire longer life—which give the low- 
mileage cost for which United States Tires are famous. 

Ask the nearest United States Tire Dealer for your 


copy of the booklet, ‘‘Judging Tires,’’ which tells 
how to choose the particular tire to suit your needs. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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Sid 


Come~drink a glass 
and learn why all erica 
finds fr a wh. refreshment in 


Z, 


Demand the gemuine by full neme— 
—- encourege substitution 
The Romance of Cebu” 


THE ‘COcA- “COLA co., ATLANTA. GA. 
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The Best Safety 









‘The Gem Damaskeene 
Razor outfit in- 
cludes razor com- 
plete with 7 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles —all in 
handsome leather case 


in moles it does-shave > 
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Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St. W. Montreal 



























Alive With the National Spirit! 


That lively, quick-action, hit the-mark-every-time taste of “Bull” 
Durham has made it the Smoke of the Service from Maine 
to the Philippines. There’s crisp, brisk snap to a fresh-rolled 
“Bull” Durham cigarette that just suits men of spunk and spirit. 


GENUINE 


“BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


A “roll your own” “Bull” Durham cigarette has distinctive- 
ness—character—personality. ope wit 
It gives you that wonderful mellow-sweet flavor , 
and unique aroma which are not found in any other 
tobacco. And “Bull” Durham is so delightfully 
mild that you enjoy it more 
and more. 
Learn to “roll your own” 
with “Bull” Durham—a few & 
trials will*do it—and you'll \ 
get far more enjoyment out 
of smoking. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Ask for FREE 
pa chag 








